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Scheme. It was excavated and declared Treasure (under the Treasure Act 1996) by the Oxfordshire coroner. The 
Ashmolean and the Oxfordshire County Museum Service (OCMS) then had the opportunity to acquire the Hoard. 
Working together the two institutions formed a joint proposal to promote the hoard, plan public engagement and 
knowledge-exchange programmes in the county, and to fundraise the £1.35 million needed for the acquisition. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The hoard that forms the focus for this book was discovered on farmland in the vicinity of the 
small Oxfordshire town of Watlington in October 2015. It consists of 203 coins, most of which 
were issued by the early-medieval kingdoms of Wessex and Mercia in the late 870s, and silver 
ingots and metalwork — some in the form of fragmented hack-silver and a single piece of hack- 
gold. The metalwork and ingots provide connections to Scandinavia and the Vikings, while the 
coin-dating points to a formative period in the late 9th century when the Viking Great Army 
was raiding across Wessex and finally faced defeat against Alfred the Great in 878 at the Battle 
of Edington (Wiltshire). It is undoubtedly a highly significant find, not least because it is the 
first such hoard from the Upper Thames Valley, and its value reaches far beyond Oxfordshire 
and the 9th century. 


This volume has drawn together specialist chapters with the aim of presenting the contents 
of the hoard and its economic and political significance, as well as the hoard’s more recent 
history which includes its discovery, conservation and use in public engagement. While the 
former topics are typical for a research publication the latter highlights that the Watlington 
Hoard is not only an ancient artefact but also has its own modern history, which is too-often 
part of the story that does not reach the pages of scholarly publications. 


The hoard was discovered by a metal-detectorist and was processed through the Treasure Act 
1996; but the existing relationship between the finder, James Mather, and archaeologists in 
the Ashmolean Museum and the Portable Antiquities Scheme was important in the process of 
reporting, understanding the findspots of the disturbed hoard, and the final excavation. This 
is just one of the many links that has been built up between responsible metal-detectorists 
and archaeologists since the Portable Antiquities Scheme started recording finds in 1997. 
The experience of James Mather is important here as is the discussion of the archaeological 
methods employed to excavate and lift an in-situ hoard, as presented by Mather and Corke 
(Chapter 2, sections 2.1 and 2.2). The conservation work undertaken at two institutions (the 
British Museum and Ashmolean Museum) as part of the remit of the Treasure Act 1996 and 
after its acquisition by the Ashmolean, is described by Pierce and Baldwin in Chapter 2, sections 
2.3 and 2.4, and highlights the careful and varied behind-the-scenes work which is undertaken 
away from the spotlight in all museums. The modern context of the Watlington Hoard also 
includes its role in museum displays and how such finds can be used in outreach. The success of 
this work is an indication of the ability of archaeological discoveries and subsequent research 
into life, identity and power of the past to continue to captivate the enthusiasm of the public, 
and is an aspect that we wish to promote in Chapter 2, section 2.5 (Standley with Ward). 


Such interest in and willingness to support archaeological acquisitions is also recognisable in 
the fact that the discovery of the Watlington Hoard coincided with a flurry of other Viking- 
Age hoards unearthed in Britain between 2004 and 2015, many of which are now in museum 
collections. Large hoards of metalwork, coinage and hack-silver such as those from the ‘Vale 
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of York’, ‘Silverdale’ and ‘Galloway’ have received international media attention and other 
smaller groups of objects, such as the Huxley and ‘Furness’ hoards, garnered national interest 
(e.g. Graham-Campbell and Philpott 2009; Ager and Williams 2011; Williams 2011a; Ager 2020). 
These hoards are complemented by the many individual but contemporary precious metal 
ingots, jewellery and coinage that have been found. Most of the discoveries have come to 
light by hobbyist metal-detecting, and the mandatory reporting of hoards and precious metal 
objects under the Treasure Act 1996 (England, Wales and Northern Ireland; HM Government 
1996) or the Treasure Trove system in Scotland (Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer 
2016). 


Together, these hoards and stray finds provide an important corpus of material for study. 
Where the Viking-Age finds can be closely dated — generally only through the presence of 
coinage — it places most of them within the first half of the 10th century, generally to the period 
c.900-30 (Williams 2009: 73-74). Virtually all have been found north of the line which can be 
drawn between the Rivers Dee/Mersey and Humber. This perhaps represents the connections 
between York and the Dublin/Irish Sea routes of the period (Williams 2009: 78-79; see Kershaw, 
Chapter 7, Figure 7.13). In comparison, the Watlington Hoard is something of an outlier, both 
in its date of deposition around the late 870s/early 880s and in its findspot. As one of few 
large Viking-Age hoards from southern Britain this means that it has the potential to answer a 
different range of questions whilst contributing to the broader exploration of silver economies 
in the Viking Age, an area of study for which important new work has been undertaken in 
recent years (e.g. Graham-Campbell and Williams 2007; Graham-Campbell et al 2011; Kershaw 
2017). 


The approach taken in this book is intended to explore the Watlington Hoard in a number 
of ways. The underlying historical and archaeological context of the hoard’s deposition is as 
important to consider as its contents. Understanding the evolution and formation of early- 
medieval settlements, and the political context of these developments, are important aspects in 
the interpretation of the hoard’s burial location. Similarly a discussion of the broader landscape 
into which it was buried provides further context as this was an area encompassing the River 
Thames, the ancient east-west route of the Icknield Way and the traditional boundary between 
Mercia and Wessex. Chapters 3 (Naylor) and 4 (Lavelle) provide this contextual exploration of 
the region and reflect on the hoard’s location in a dynamic zone of communication, trade and 
settlement, and where the Mercia-Wessex relationship was visible and memorialised in the 
landscape. 


The contents of the hoard are obviously highly significant in their own right, and their 
publication is a central part of this book (Catalogues 1-2). The coinage, especially, is an 
extremely valuable new source of material and is considered in detail by Naylor (Chapters 5 and 
6) and Baker (Chapter 8). The coins, struck by Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Ceolwulf II of Mercia 
(874-79?) and Archbishop #thelred of Canterbury (870-89), are rare jointly-issued types, and 
the most recent analysis prior to the discovery of the Watlington Hoard was undertaken in 
the late 1990s (Blackburn and Keynes 1998). This new corpus of coins in the Watlington Hoard 
allows fresh analysis of the main types issued in the late 870s — the Two Emperors and Cross- 
and-Lozenge — and can advance our understanding of both. In addition, the sheer number 
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of coins in the Watlington Hoard is such that new, detailed discussion of the organisation of 
minting, the structure of the coinage and its chronology is possible. 


The other objects in the hoard — the ingots, jewellery and hack-metal — are a large and 
important group and are considered by Kershaw in Chapter 7. The early date of the pieces 
makes them a significant new form of evidence for the connections with Scandinavia in the 
mid to late 9th century during the period that the Viking Great Army was moving across 
Britain. Recent archaeological research has done much to advance our knowledge of the nature 
of their camps and associated activity across parts of the Midlands and northern England, and 
the Watlington Hoard — and other data from the region — may inform on the debates focussed 
on southern England (see Hadley and Richards 2016; 2018). 


From the time of its discovery, the potential links between the Watlington Hoard and the Viking 
Great Army have formed an important part of the interpretation (Williams and Naylor 2016: 
13-22; 29-30). The hoard’s burial around the end of the 870s places it after the Battle of Edington 
in 878 which marked the last phase of the Viking raiding and conquest of the preceding decade 
or so, and initial work on the hoard suggested it may have been buried as the Viking Great 
Army moved away from Wessex towards East Anglia following their defeat at Edington and 
overwintering at Cirencester (Williams and Naylor 2016: 29-30). In Chapter 9, Naylor’s final 
discussion provides a culmination of the Watlington Hoard’s current interpretation where he 
considers the acquisition, use and deposition of the contents, and how Watlington, together 
with other hoards and stray finds can be related to warfare, politics and shifting power. No 
doubt future research on the hoard and further discoveries from the 9th century will expand 
our knowledge and understanding of this dynamic period. 


Chapter 2 


The Watlington Hoard uncovered: 
from discovery to acquisition and beyond 


INTRODUCTION 


The hoard of precious metal objects and coins known as the ‘Watlington Hoard’ was discovered 
on the afternoon of 8 October 2015 by James Mather while he was metal-detecting on land 
in the Watlington area of southern Oxfordshire. After contacting the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme’s David Williams, Finds Liaison Officer for Surrey and East Berkshire, James stopped 
digging, removing only those objects which had already been disturbed. These he deposited 
at the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, and the rest of the hoard was excavated by David the 
following week and taken to the British Museum. 


As a find of precious metal over 300 years old, the hoard came under the remits of the Treasure 
Act 1996 and was reported to the Oxfordshire Coroner via the Portable Antiquities Scheme 
(PAS) as potential Treasure. A report for the coroner was produced by John Naylor (Ashmolean 
Museum), Gareth Williams and Barry Ager (both British Museum) (Ager et al. 2016), and it was 
declared Treasure by the coroner in February 2016 meaning that it formally belonged to the 
Crown and could be acquired by a museum. Following its valuation, the hoard was acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum in early 2017 after successful grant applications and a public appeal 
which included the publication of a short booklet on the discovery (Williams and Naylor 2016). 


Hoards including Viking or Anglo-Saxon objects are of great public interest and the Watlington 
Hoard is no different, especially given the presence of so many coins of a historical figure as 
well-known as Alfred the Great of Wessex. Unveiled to the public at the launch of the Treasure 
Annual Report 2014 on 10 December 2015 at the British Museum, the hoard made headlines 
nationally and internationally, including in the press and on television. The significance of the 
discovery lead to its inclusion on the BBC’s Digging For Britain, a TV series highlighting major 
excavations and important finds each year. 


The individual contributions in this chapter chart the hoard’s journey from its discovery to 
the public outreach projects following its acquisition, providing both personal and behind- 
the-scenes insights into its recovery and conservation which are rarely glimpsed by the public 
or within scholarly publications but which, nevertheless, form a vital part of their story. The 
outreach projects which often accompany major museum acquisitions are also a critical part 
of their promotion to the public, and the very tangible success of the Ashmolean Museum’s 
broader Watlington Hoard project provides an excellent case study. It is important to also note 
that the report of the excavations is here written by Emma Corke who assisted David Williams 
on site. Sadly, David passed away suddenly in late 2017 before he was able to write his report; 
we are grateful to Emma for bringing together David’s notes and drawings from the excavation 
to produce the report included here. 
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A note on the findspot of the Watlington Hoard 


The Watlington Hoard was found on land in the ‘Watlington area’ (Oxfordshire; Figure 2.1), and 
this terminology requires some explanation. For reasons of security and worries that the site 
may be raided by ‘nighthawks’ (criminals trespassing on a site without permission to illegally 
remove archaeological finds using metal-detecting equipment) it was decided that the exact 
location of the Watlington Hoard's findspot could not be made public. This location is known to 
and recorded by both the Ashmolean Museum and by the PAS, the latter central to the hoard's 
recovery. The term ‘Watlington area’ does not necessarily mean that the find was made within 
the parish of Watlington but should be considered as somewhere within an undefined broader 
zone around the town. The hoard is also recorded on the PAS's database under record number 
SUR-4A4231. 
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2.1 FINDING THE WATLINGTON HOARD 
James Mather 


On 8 October 2015, I was fortunate enough to discover the Watlington Hoard whilst out metal 
detecting. In brief, here is the story of this exceptional find, covering events up until its 
archaeological excavation. To help with context I have also included some information about 
myself and the site, the exact location of which continues to remain confidential, as well as 
acknowledgements and thanks to the many experts and supporters who have assisted me 
throughout this dramatic process. 


I've been practising my hobby of responsible metal detecting on and off for over 25 years, both 
as an individual and as a member of Maidenhead and Wessex metal detecting clubs. Little did I 
suspect when I started that one day I would be helping to excavate one of the most significant 
and valuable hoards ever discovered in Britain. 


In that period, which has involved visiting in excess of 150 sites, I’ve dug up vast amounts of 
rubbish - drink can ring-pulls, shotgun cartridge caps and a bewildering assortment of scrap 
metal - but fortunately it has also included a wide range of archaeologically interesting finds. 
Many of these have been recorded on the excellent PAS database. 


Detectorists today are much better informed than when I started, through TV shows, quality 
specialist magazines, the internet with its active online forums, the support of the PAS's regional 
Find Liaison Officers (FLO), Museum 'finds identification' days, and relations with archaeologists 
that continue to progress from strength to strength. I am, perhaps unusually, also a member of 
an archaeology club in Marlow, and have attended numerous archaeology-orientated courses via 
Oxford University's first-class Continuing Education programme. 


The point about all this is that, in common 
with many of my fellow hobbyists, I believe 
myself to be a responsible, experienced and 
informed detectorist. If I am to be any good 
at what I do, it's essential that I know what 
I'm finding, which could range from a Lower 
Palaeolithic hand axe - an ‘eyes only’ find - to 
a World War II mortar bomb and everything 
else in between! In addition, familiarity 
with the Code of Practice for Responsible Metal 
Detecting in England and Wales (Portable 
Antiquities Advisory Group 2017) and the 
law relating to the Treasure Act 1996 is a 
must. As I think you will agree, when reading 
on, the above factors played no small part in 
the Watlington Hoard’s successful discovery 
and excavation. 


Figure 2.2. A view of 
the field where the 
Watlington Hoard was 
discovered. 


Figure 2.3. The first 
silver ingot upon 
discovery. 
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The site 


Whilst the site’s location remains confidential, it lies in southern Oxfordshire, near the 
charming town of Watlington which is close to several potentially relevant ancient ridgeways 
(Figure 2.1). The field itself is long established agricultural land, currently in arable use, and 
regularly cultivated and ploughed (Figure 2.2). There are no significant features observable in 
this field and no discernible crop marks. Whilst I would love to be able to claim that years of 
in-depth academic research led to this discovery, the reality is that I was in the field because it 
belonged to a farm where I had permission to detect, and it was in good detecting condition, 
ie. recently ploughed, moist and rolled flat. I had detected in this field (and several others 
nearby) a few times before with mixed results, and made finds from various ages, but no other 
early medieval material had emerged. It is clear therefore that chance played a significant part 
in both this hoard’s survival, and discovery. 


Discovering the hoard 


The date is Thursday 8 October 2015 and I’ve been detecting for five hours. It’s not looking 
good - a pocketful of scrap and minimal finds (a couple of broken crotal bells, worn Georgian 
halfpennies and a severely corroded Roman dupondius coin). At least it hasn't been raining, but 
I'm still getting fed up, and decide it's time to head for home. 
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Making my way back! notice an area of higher ground 
that I haven’t detected on before — such ground is 
attractive to detectorists as it is often more likely to 
be a settlement or work site, given the advantages of 
better defence, views and drainage. With this in mind 
I begin a zig-zag search pattern that is a good way 
of efficiently covering unexplored areas for the first 
time. 


Sure enough, after a few minutes, I receive a 
strong, high quality signal. Digging down about 
seven inches (c. 20cm) I uncover a flat, silvery 
cigar-like object, about three inches (c. 7.5cm) long, 
unlike anything I believe I’ve seen before. It looks 
like ancient silver and is heavy so I take a quick 
photograph (Figure 2.3) and put the object in my 
top pocket. Whilst walking away, I have nagging 
doubts about what this is — then an ‘epiphany’ 
moment! I realise that I have seen something like 
this previously — Viking ingots from the Cuerdale 
Hoard in the British Museum, which I had visited a 
year ago. I retrace my steps and, finding the original 
hole, decide to conduct a serious grid pattern 
search of the surrounding area — OK I’m not in 
York, or somewhere where I think the Vikings may 
have been active — but you never know... 


Then, about 12 feet (c. 3.5m) away, another very good signal, stronger and bigger than before. 
I carefully dig a small hole and scrape the soil away by hand. There it is — a bright, muddied, 
early 'hammered' silver penny — one that I'm certain is Viking or Anglo-Saxon (Figure 2.4). 
Serious excitement and focus now. Heart and mind racing. A probable Viking ingot and a 
definite Anglo-Saxon/Viking coin, what's more, this is a big signal and small single coins don't 
make big signals. More careful scraping and then I reveal a mass of silver coins about nine 
inches (c. 25cm) down around the base of the plough pan (Figure 2.5). Shock, excitement, joy, 
awe — a hefty shot of adrenalin that seems to make time stand still. This can't be happening, 
especially not to me! 


Very quickly though, the questions start. Which kings are represented? Are the coins real? 
What else may be hidden here? And yes, what might they be worth? But more importantly, 
given that this is most likely a significant treasure find, what is the right thing to do next? I 
phone the farmer who is working nearby, and then, following a brief discussion on site I ring 
David Williams, the PAS's Surrey and East Berkshire FLO for further advice (Anni Byard, the 


Figure 24. The first 
silver penny upon 
discovery, a Cross- 
and-Lozenge type of 
Alfred the Great (see 
cat. 2.178 for the full 
details of this coin). 
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Figure 2.5. The 

first group of silver 
pennies uncovered 
and removed prior 
to the excavation of 
the remainder of the 
hoard. 


local Oxfordshire and West Berkshire FLO, being away). David is clearly excited by news of the 
find and, despite a technological meltdown my end compromising communication (my ageing 
iPhone is struggling with the signal, an almost flat battery and limited credit), he tells me 
he will come out and excavate the hoard formally, at his earliest opportunity. Unfortunately 
however, that will not be for five days, given previously booked commitments. 


My heart sinks, as the site, although relatively remote, cannot be secured effectively in the 
interim. In the following conversations I am advised to stop digging and it’s agreed that I 
can very carefully remove the exposed coins, some already fragmentary from likely plough 
damage, together with several artefacts (there is no surviving container I can see). The most 
appropriate thing to do next is simply to fill in the hole, mark it discreetly and leave. The idea 
of parking farm machinery on top of the remaining hoard is discussed and rejected, given the 
attention it might generate and the potential risk of compression damage to what are likely to 
be more extremely fragile and relatively shallow coins. 


I duly backfill the small hole, which continues to produce a very substantial detecting signal, 
place a discreet pile of stones nearby to act as a marker and reluctantly walk away (Figure 2.6). 
So begins the longest wait of my life... 
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At home that evening, I gently rinse the coins under 
the tap to remove the friable mud. Whilst still muddy, 
some of the coins look identifiable but I struggle to 
identify them in my copy of Spink’s Coins of England 
and the United Kingdom. There is a reference to some 
King Alfred ‘Two Emperors’ type coins that seem 
to fit and, on seeing the potential value of these, I 
immediately resolve to take the 88 extracted coins 
and several artefacts to the Ashmolean Museum the 
following morning for safekeeping. On arrival, I’m 
pleased to say my delivery produces a ‘Wow’ from the 
staff in the Heberden Coin Room, and confirmation 
that these are indeed very rare coins of Alfred The 
Great and Ceolwulf II. 


For the next five nights I hardly sleep at all, and each 
day I go back to the site to check that it has not been 
disturbed. On Tuesday 13 October I turn up early 
to check the site for the final time before David 
Williams and his expert assistant, Emma Corke, 
arrive. Huge relief, as all is in order, although it 
takes me a worryingly long time to find my marker 
stones! At around 9am, the excavation begins 
(Figure 2.7), and the rest, as they say, is history... 


Postscript: some acknowledgements and thanks 


I have been exceptionally lucky to find such an amazing hoard, one that is extremely significant 
archaeologically and has been successfully acquired in its entirety on the nation’s behalf by the 
Ashmolean Museum. That part of the journey has taken around 16 months, but in reality the 
process started much earlier for me and I would now like to take this opportunity to thank all 
those involved: 


Firstly the landowner, and for that matter all other landowners and farmers nationwide that 
support the hobby of responsible detecting. Without their permissions there would be no land 
available, no detecting and correspondingly far fewer archaeological finds and treasure. 


Next, David Williams and Emma Corke for their most professional excavation. David is 
tragically no longer with us, but I will always appreciate his commitment, support and in- 
depth knowledge, especially on all things Anglo-Scandinavian. His sound advice to me at the 
time of discovery was critical to the successful excavation — wisdom that I readily share with 
other detecting colleagues, to good effect. As a FLO David was part of the PAS, and I must also 
thank the entire PAS team, Treasure Department and many experts at the British Museum for 
their skill and patience in their dealings with me. 
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Figure 2.6. A marker 
of three stones placed 
discreetly over the 
hoard. It would not be 
excavated for another 
five days! 


Figure 2.7. The finder, 
James Mather, and the 
exposed hoard (centre 
of trench between the 
two scale bars), the 
arm-rings, some ingots 
and a few coins visible, 
poking out of the earth. 
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I would also like to highlight the Ashmolean’s massive role in this endeavour. Their team 
achieved the Herculean task of raising the funds to acquire the hoard with a multi-faceted 
programme of activity and substantial grants from bodies including the National Lottery and 
Art Fund as well as the generosity of the public and many enthusiastic Watlington residents. 
Additionally, this museum’s encouragement of my detecting that began as far back as 1993 has 
been exemplary, with informative and supportive find related communications to me from 
many Ashmolean luminaries, past and present, and this continues with John Naylor and his 
colleagues to this day. 


Last, but definitely not least, a big acknowledgement to the most important person(s) related 
to this hoard. This is, of course, the depositor. It is highly unlikely that detailed identities or 
circumstances will ever be known, but may he, she or they either rest in peace, or perhaps 
more likely, continue to enjoy their revels in Valhalla! 
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2.2 THE EXCAVATION AND LIFTING OF THE WATLINGTON HOARD 
Emma Corke 


The Watlington Hoard was excavated by David Wynn Williams FSA, the PAS’s FLO for Surrey 
and East Berkshire, and the author. This report is based on David’s brief report to the PAS, 
and my own observations. It would of course have been written by David, if it were not for his 


sudden death. 


On the afternoon of Thursday 8 October 2015 David received a telephone call from James 
Mather. On hearing James’s description of what he had found — at that stage several dozen 
coins and some silver ingots — David agreed that the find was very probably a hoard, and 
strongly advised that James should stop digging, and that he would arrange an excavation of 
the suspected hoard at the earliest opportunity. James back-filled the hole he had dug (placing 
some crotal bells in it to aid re-discovery). Over the succeeding days he revisited the site to 
check that it remained undisturbed. 


Unfortunately it was not possible for David to arrange an excavation for several days, which gave 
James some anxious hours, but early on Tuesday 13 October David and I arrived to investigate 
the find. We had worked together on many sites, largely for Surrey Archaeological Society, for 
whom we had both been site directors. I have a quite extensive experience of block-lifts and 
over the years had assisted David in the excavation and lifting of hoards of many periods. 


On arrival James's original excavation 
of the find-spot was visible, as were the Ingot 
positions of the find-spots of two more 
silver ingots, found since the original 
discovery. These ingot find-spots were 
about 4.6m and 4.15m to the east of the 
first find; their positions were later plotted 
onto a sketch plan to relate their position 
to the bulk of the hoard (Figure 2.8). A coin 
fragment was recovered lying between the 
hoard deposition site and the ingots. 


Trench 
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Figure 2.8. Sketch plan 
showing the positions 
of separated ingots in 
relation to the hoard 
and trench. 
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Aims of excavation 


The aims of such excavations fall into two parts. The first set of questions to be answered relate 
to the deposit itself: 


What is the extent of the deposit? 

Was it deposited all at once, or over time? 

Is it as deposited or has it been disturbed since? 

If as deposited, was it placed in a container (e.g. box, bag or ceramic vessel)? 

Is there any structure within the deposit (e.g. several containers, different types of 

objects in different areas)? 

6. If disturbed, by what means (e.g. scattered by plough, partially robbed)? 

7. Was it deliberately deposited or is it a chance collection of objects (e.g. objects settled in 
a depression in the ground)? 

8. Is it a hoard by legal definition? 


Qu bs KERSE 


In the case of the Watlington Hoard the answers to 6 and 8 were known before excavation: the 
deposit had been to some extent disturbed and scattered by plough, and it was, by virtue of 
the number and date of silver objects already recovered, legally a hoard (although at this point 
it remained as 'potential treasure' because it could only be declared 'treasure' by the local 
coroner as part of its path through the Treasure Act 1996). The second set of questions relates 
to the context of the deposit: 


1. Is the deposit in an archaeological feature of some kind (e.g. under a floor, in a wall, in a 
ditch, within a tree's roots, in a pit)? 

2. Ifnotactually within a feature is there such a feature nearby (e.g. placed beside a wall or 
tree) which might have been intended as a guide for later recovery? 


Finally, of course, the aim of such an excavation is to recover the deposit undamaged and in its 
entirety. 


Method 


James's backfill of his initial excavated hole was removed, together with the crotal bells he 
had placed there. The roughly circular hole thus revealed was about 20cm in diameter. At 
this stage the hole was only cleared to the base of the ploughsoil, and not bottomed, as there 
was a danger of damaging coins which were now visible at the base of the hole. A small 
square trench measuring 1.5 x 1.5m was laid out centred on the hole, and the ploughsoil 
within this area removed by spade, James metal-detecting all the soil removed. The soil was 
grey humic clay with plentiful small flints varying in size from 2-6cm, with the majority 
being in the smaller range. The flints were predominantly sharp-edged broken pieces, rather 
than rounded pebbles, and evidently we were in a geological area of clay-with-flints. The 
ploughsoil was quite loose, having been ploughed fairly recently, and was wet and claggy. 
It was surprisingly shallow, being only about 22cm thick, and undoubtedly the Watlington 
Hoard owes its survival to the lack of deep-ploughing in the field. The presence of the two 
silver ingots within 5m of the deposit site of the hoard suggests that the plough had only 
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very recently hit the top of the hoard, possibly even only in the most recent ploughing. The 
lack of damage to the objects at the top of the hoard as found supports this theory. 


Once the ploughsoil had been removed from the trench the subsoil forming the base of the 
trench was trowelled clean, revealing a compact flints-with-clay surface of a uniform brown/ 
grey colour, with the exception of a slightly darker area to the north of James’s original hole 
(which at this depth was about 10cm in diameter). At this point, with access now easier, the 
rest of the backfill of the hole was removed. The trench was then divided into quadrants (or 
quarters) by string, and the opposing northern and southern quadrants were excavated, 
working inwards from the trench edges (Figure 2.9). 


This technique is designed to expose any features in section as well as plan, and thus gives 
a better chance of seeing anything that may be difficult to discern. It was devised for the 
excavation of large (circular) pits, and the use of the term ‘quadrant’ rather than ‘quarter’ 
comes from this application of the technique. In Figure 2.9 the deposit is brown and showing in 
section in four quadrant edges (two are visible in the figure) and in plan on the surfaces of the 
two un-excavated quadrants. The northern and southern quadrants were chosen to see what the 
darker area might mean. Immediately below the surface the brown/grey surface of the subsoil 
became redder and more compact, and it was evident that this was the natural undisturbed 
geology (it may be noted that this orange/red clay becomes rapidly grey on exposure to the 
air and cannot recover its original colour). About 10cm of this was removed, the majority by 
trowel, so there could be no doubt that there was no archaeological feature in these areas. The 
quadrants were dug (as already stated) from the edges towards James’s hole, and not far from 
the hole the colour changed from red/brown to grey. This was the extent of the small pit dug 
by the hoard’s depositor(s). The darker area within the northern quadrant proved to lie within 
the depositor’s pit, and overlay ingots and coins. The edges of the deposition pit were also just 
apparent in the sections of the quadrants. They were not easy to see, but appeared to be fairly 
vertical. 


The trench was then photographed (Figure 2.10). Having now a better idea of the extent of 
the deposit the other two quadrants were excavated to the same depth, but it was not thought 
necessary to go to the trench edges as this would have merely removed natural. At this level 
the depositor’s pit appeared to be roughly circular, with slight variations of colour within the 
circle. Finds were not apparent within all of the pit. After more photographs David did a quick 
drawing of the trench (Figure 2.11), and it was at this point that the positions of the two ingots 
found nearby were plotted in by their relationship to the trench (Figure 2.8). 


The hoard itself and its immediate area were then defined and cleaned, using plastic tools 
where it was necessary to touch any silver in order to avoid scratching or otherwise damaging 
the finds. The hoard was then seen as a greyish feature surrounded by orange/brown, roughly 
rectangular in shape, the eastern and western parts of the circle seen, before proving to be very 
shallow and not to contain any finds. It was about 40 x 15cm aligned roughly north/south, with 
coins, ingots and flints throughout (Figure 2.12). The coins were evidently brittle and quite a 
number were in fragments. In the southeast corner three arm-rings or bracelets had appeared, 
lying parallel and vertically. It was noticed that the contents were thickly intermingled with 
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Figure 2.9. The 
technique of opposing 
quadrants to 
investigate pits and 
deposits. 


Section Section 


Section 


Figure 2.10. 
Photograph of the 
trench with opposing 
quadrants removed. 
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Figure 2.12. 
Roe fe flints, and that some of these flints were possibly rather larger than those of the surrounding 
hoard cleaned and natural. This might suggest that some flints had been laid on the deposit when it was buried, 
ght sugg p 
defined. but the evidence was far too slight to be sure of this. What was probably more certain was 
g p y 


that the top of the deposit had been scraped by the plough, and this had driven some of the 
flints deeper and more firmly into the hoard. Around the rectangle of the hoard a few linear 
smudges of a soft fibrous dark grey/brown material were seen, about on the line where the 
grey disturbed soil met the undisturbed natural. This dark material was so fragile that it 
disintegrated on being touched, but what fragments could be recovered were bagged in the 
hope that it might be possible to analyse it and determine what it was. On site, the best guess 
was that it might be leather from a bag. The hoard itself was again quickly drawn (Figure 2.13) 
and more photographs taken (Figure 2.14). 
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hoard after cleaning. 
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Defining and cleaning the silver objects, especially the coins, had made it clear that removing 
the finds from the flints without breaking them would be an extremely meticulous and time- 
consuming process, and one not suited to a wind-swept icy field with dusk only a few hours 
away. The decision was therefore taken to block-lift the hoard as a whole. This was not a risk- 
free strategy as we had no idea at this point of the depth of the hoard, having only seen its top 
surface. We did however know the dimensions of that top surface, and we knew that it was 
surrounded by natural (that is, material below soil and subsoil), which we could safely remove 
without losing any information. 


Block-lifting method used to remove the hoard: 


1. Excavate around the area to be lifted, removing any non-archaeologically significant 
context (in our case, natural), leaving the block as an island. 

2. When sure that you are below the base of the feature to be lifted, start to burrow 
underneath the block. Continually check that the block is stable and will not disintegrate. 
Remove all the surrounding soil you can without risking the structure of the block. 

3. Once you have removed all that you safely can, wrap the block as tightly as possible in 
clingfilm. If possible, make sure before doing this that it will fit into a box or onto a firm 
base. 

4. Rock the block to see if it is loose, if not, dig away a little more below. 

5. Once loose, carefully lift the block onto the base and or into the box. 

If the block contains a lot of water, make a few holes in the clingfilm to prevent 
condensation turning the base of the block to mud. 
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Figure 2.14. 

David Williams 
photographing the 
hoard with James 
Mather looking on. 
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The tightly-packed finds, flints and clay of the hoard proved to be very stable, and it was easy 
to produce a block standing like a glacial erratic on a small base of natural that moved slightly 
if gently rocked (Figure 2.15). However, in order to make the block small and light enough to 
handle, the decision was made to remove some of the darker material that filled the outer 
edges of the depositor’s pit, together with some of the traces of the dark fibrous material 
that surrounded the finds. These traces were bagged. A maximum of 5cm of the pit fill was 
removed from each edge; in most places more like 2-3cm. Nearly all of the material moved lay 
between the dark fibrous material and the edge of the pit: no finds lay within this area with 
the exception of parts of two ingots. These projected well out from the edges of the block, one 
in the middle of the eastern (long) side, and one at the northern extremity. Their lying beyond 
the rest of the finds may have been as a result of the removal of the surrounding pit fill, but 
possibly may have due to their being moved by the plough (they were at the top of the block). 
Before wrapping the whole block in clingfilm it was necessary to remove these, as pressure 
on them could have broken apart some of the interior of the block. Leaving them would also 
have meant that the block would not have fitted into the largest box we had, with the result 
that transporting it would have been far more risky. Before removing these, photographs were 
taken from all angles (Figure 2.16). 


Figure 2.15. Excavating 
around the hoard 

to produce a liftable 
block. 
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The two projecting ingots were then removed, as was a projecting coin lying within the arm- 
rings that could have been crushed by the wrapping (Figure 2.17). The top of the block was 
then heavily wrapped horizontally in clingfilm kindly fetched by the landowner, and the block 
carefully lifted. Some of the remaining natural from the underside was quickly removed while 
two people held the block, and the whole then wrapped again vertically before being placed on 
a baking tray (Figure 2.18). The block and tray were then wrapped together before being put 
into the box. A few small holes were made with the point of a trowel in the top of the clingfilm. 


The hoard to be taken to the British Museum consisted of: the box, bags containing the two ingots and 
the coin fragment found outside the trench, bags containing the two ingots removed for wrapping, 
a bag containing the coin from within the arm-rings, a bag of coins and fragments removed during 
the definition and cleaning process, and a bag containing the tiny and fragile pieces of dark fibrous 
material. 
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Figure 2.16. The 
excavated soil block 
awaiting wrapping 
and lifting. The coin 
within the arm-rings 
and the ingot at 

the bottom centre 

of the photograph 
were removed before 
wrapping. 


Figure 2.17. The coin 
being removed. The 
ingot on the left of 
the block was also 
removed. 


Figure 2.18. The 
clingfilm-wrapped 
block being lifted 
into its temporary 
container. 
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Conclusions 


While there were of course many questions to be answered by the excavation of the block by 
the British Museum — not to mention the vast amount of subsequent post-excavation research 
that has given us so much insight into the hoard and its deposition — I would return to answer 
the questions asked at the beginning of this section (based on our excavation and not on 
subsequent work): 


* What is the extent of the deposit? 40 x 15 x 15cm. The depositor's pit was marginally larger: 
50 x 20 x 15cm where the hoard was actually placed, and probably a sub-circle 50-70cm 
in diameter above. 

* Was it deposited all at once, or over time? Almost certainly a single deposit. 

* Is it as deposited or has it been disturbed since? Not disturbed except the top which was 
mildly disturbed by the plough. 

e Ifas deposited, was it placed in a container (e.g. box, bag or ceramic vessel)? Possibly deposited 
in a leather bag, or wrapped in leather. 

* Is there any structure within the deposit (e.g. several containers, different types of objects in 
different areas)? While the coins seem to be throughout the hoard, it may be possible 
that the arm-rings were in a corner and the ingots on top (though British Museum 
conservation work did not confirm this: see next section). 

e If disturbed, by what means (e.g. scattered by plough, partially robbed)? The top has been 
disturbed by the plough. 

* Was it deliberately deposited or is it a chance collection of objects (e.g. objects settled in a depression 
in the ground)? Deliberately deposited in a purposely-dug small pit. 

* Is it a hoard by legal definition? The excavation showed that the deposit was undoubtedly a 
hoard, in every sense of the word. Its legal declaration as an item of Treasure, however, 
could only be made by the local coroner based on the expert evidence provided. This 
excavation formed a part of that evidence. 

e Is the deposit in an archaeological feature of some kind (e.g. under a floor, in a wall, in a ditch, 
within a tree’s roots, in a pit)? There was no evidence of other archaeological features. The 
only feature seen was the depositor’s original pit. 

* If not actually within a feature is there such a feature nearby (e.g. placed beside a wall or tree) 
which might have been intended as a guide for later recovery? As our trench was only 1.5x 1.5m 
in size, we could not be certain that there had not been some feature beyond it. There 
was nothing on the field’s surface to indicate the presence of any structures or other 
features and the area within c. 30m or so was carefully searched for pottery or other 
indicative finds by James, David and the author and no other finds were recovered. Sub- 
surface features, e.g. pits, ditches, post-holes for buildings or tree boles, may be present 
but would only become visible through detailed survey and/or further excavation. The 
excavation of the Watlington Hoard shows what can be achieved when a responsible 
metal detectorist, landowner, Finds Liaison Officer and a volunteer archaeologist work 
together. 
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2.3 THE TABLE-TOP EXCAVATION OF THE WATLINGTON HOARD SOIL BLOCK: 
OBSERVATIONS AND INFERENCES 


Philippa M Pearce 


The excavated soil block arrived at the British Museum on the 16 October 2015. It had been 
block lifted and wrapped in plastic to keep the soil damp. In this case, the block reached the 
Museum only a few days after excavation, but our advice in similar cases is usually to keep the 
block damp and preferably refrigerated until it can be brought to Conservation. Many soils, 
especially heavy clay, can contract considerably during drying and the friable surface of a find 
can be flaked off in the process. In the case of corroded coins, this can result in considerable 
surface loss. Even as received, this hoard was revealing itself as containing coins, jewellery 
and ingots, with various silver items protruding from one end of the lump of sticky soil. It was 
obvious to us that this Treasure case was going to be something out of the ordinary so a large 
number of conservators were included in the work so as to gain experience of the materials 
and the methods used to dismantle a soil block. 


After an initial visual examination, the hoard was X-rayed to see what it contained. Figure 2.19 
shows three images with the hoard as received at the top and beneath it the first of two X-rays 
taken during the project. The first X-ray (in the middle of Figure 2.19) was taken at 225kV 
7mA for 15 minutes using a Euroteck® 225kV cabinet and the image captured with Carestream 
Industrex © HPX-7 software. Ideally, an X-ray can give a route map into a hoard, if it reveals 
some sort of ordered structure, such as the coin bags in the Beau Street hoard found in Bath 
(Ghey 2014: 12). The X-rays of the Watlington Hoard showed no remains of pot, box, bag or any 
other container. 


Work began to dismantle the hoard, using wooden tools and soft brushes to reduce the possibility 
of scratching the silver. The soil was greasy and difficult to clean away, especially from around 
the thin coins. Our remit for work on coins which have been reported as potential Treasure 
under the Treasure Act 1996 is legibility, not glamour, so the soil was removed from the detail 
with water on sable hair brushes and no further cleaning was given to make the silver look 
more metallic. Likewise, the jewellery and ingots only had soil removal and were left tarnished. 
A series of photographs taken from above recorded the gradual removal of the soil and the 
position of the many items in relation to each other. Objects and coin groups had already been 
assigned numbers from the X-ray and could be logged and labelled as they emerged. The soil 
was retained so that it could be sieved for small items, notably coin fragments. 


The recording of the juxtaposition of the assorted items in the hoard revealed no useful 
information. Figure 2.20 shows a piece of stone wedged through the bangles and other smaller 
pieces of stone were removed from in amongst the silver items, showing that the hoard had 
been considerably disrupted in the soil after burial. Later, fragments of coins were pieced 
together, the parts coming from different areas of the excavation (Figure 2.21). 
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Figure 2.19. 

Top: the hoard, as 
received. 

Middle: first X-ray. 
Bottom: second X-ray. 
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Figure 2.20. Stones 
wedged through 

the arm-rings, plus 
scattered coins. Coin = 
20mm in diameter. 


Figure 2.21. Two 
fragmentary coins, 
assembled from pieces 
found in different 
places in the excavated 
area. Top: cat. 2.44; 
bottom: cat. 2.31. 


> Figure 2.22. Silver 
ingot with attached 
fragment of carbonised 
wood, as found. 
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Especial care was taken to look out for 
organic remains, anything that might 
be all that was left of a bag or box. Only 
some small carbonised fragments of wood 
were retrieved. Figure 2.22 shows one of 
the larger pieces, as it was found, stuck to 
the end of a silver ingot. Two small round 
section pieces of rod, approximately 2cm 
in length, aroused some interest as it was 
thought they might be part of a divination 
set, but they were neither notched nor 
lettered and it was considered more 
likely that they were just pieces of stick. 


Figure 2.23. Hack-gold 
fragment (AN2017.24; 
They and other fragments were cleaned cat. 1.23). 


and dewatered through increasing 
concentrations of industrial methylated 
spirit to maintain their size and structure. 


Towards the end of dismantling the hoard, a second X-ray was taken at 225kV 7mA for 9 minutes. 
This is the lower image in Figure 2.19. The greasy nature of the hoard had made identifying and 
locating the smaller metal items difficult and it was feared that they may have been obscured 
by some of the larger finds. A short length of what appeared to be wire was apparent only in the 
second X-ray, having been eclipsed by the surface ingot. This length of twisted wire was the last 
find recovered from the soil and proved to be the only gold item in the hoard (Figure 2.23). 


All the conservation work at the British Museum was done as part of our contribution to 
the Treasure process. The soil block was recorded as it was dismantled to preserve as much 
information as we could with the equipment 
available and the finds were cleaned for 
identification and packed in a stable condition for 
future study. 
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Figure 2.24. Silver 
chloride on surface 
of coin (WH.21/cat. 
2.76). 
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Figure 2.25. Arm-ring 
(AN2017.4; cat. 1.18) 
with silver chloride 
corrosion across the 
surface of the object. 
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2.4 FURTHER CONSERVATION OF THE WATLINGTON HOARD 
Alexandra Baldwin 


The Watlington Hoard underwent additional conservation treatment at the Ashmolean Museum to 
help preserve and aid further study of the coins and other objects. The work was carried out over a 
period of six months in 2017 and was the first time since excavation from the soil block that the coins, 
divided during cataloguing by the Ashmolean and the British Museum, were examined together in 
detail. 


The coins, silver ingots, arm-rings, and hack-silver arrived at the Ashmolean still covered in soil 
residues. Further cleaning of the surfaces was required for a number of reasons. Soil left on the 
surface of the objects can lead to further deterioration of the silver as the soil contains salts and 
minerals and attracts and holds moisture against the metal promoting detrimental corrosion. 
The soil was also hiding small details of manufacture and technology that need to be studied. 


The condition of the Watlington Hoard on arrival into the conservation labs at the Ashmolean 
was largely very good. The coins have a high silver content and there was very little corrosion 
across the surface of the objects obscuring detail; only one coin within the hoard has some 
surface copper corrosion whilst some of the others had a thin layer of silver chloride (Figure 
2.24). The jewellery and ingots likewise had minimal silver chloride and sulphide corrosion 
across the surface (Figure 2.25 and Figure 2.26). 
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Figure 2.26. Ingot with 
both silver chloride 
and silver sulphide 
corrosion (AN2017.12; 
cat 1.5). 


Figure 2.27. Coin 


WH.164/cat. 2.21 
Despite the minimal surface corrosion the coins in the Watlington hoard are very brittle and ( / ) 


obverse and reverse 
easily damaged. This is caused either by their burial environment (both acidic and alkaline before conservation 
soils may cause the corrosion of impurities such as lead along grain boundaries) or their ies aaa 
manufacture (possibly the correct temperature had not been reached during casting causing a Industrial Methylated 
granular structure) or more likely a combination of both. Spirits and deionised 
water (right). 


There were many fragments of coins 
within the hoard material. Examination 
of the break edges revealed that this 
damage occurred post burial. If the 
coins had been broken prior to, or 
during burial, corrosion and soil would 
have covered the break edges, but 
these edges were clean and without 
corrosion. Additionally there were 
many fragments which would not join 
any others and the majority of these 
came from the scatter and bottom 
or edges of the block indicating that 
these coins most probably broke on 
initial excavation from the ground and 
the rest of the coin lost in the ground. 
The thinness and brittle nature of the 
coins along with the sticky nature of 
the clay soil (described previously by 
Pearce, section 2.3 above) would have 
made this inevitable in field excavation 
conditions. 
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Figure 2.28. Arm-ring 
fragment (AN2017.23; 
cat. 1.17) after 
cleaning to reveal 

the detail of stamped 
decoration. 


Figure 2.29. Ingot 
(AN2017.8; cat. 1.1) 
after cleaning. Note 
the nicks along the 
edge of the ingot. 
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Cleaning the coins and other 
objects required only very gentle 
brushing with a small sable 
haired artist’s brush with alcohol 
and water as solvent to lift the 
soil from the surface. Any further 
residues, especially in the details 
of the decoration, were removed 
by gently rubbing the surface 
with tiny buds of cotton wool 
wrapped around a paired down 
cocktail stick and dipped in 
alcohol and water (Figure 2.27). 


Cleaning has revealed the fine details of stamped decoration on one arm-ring fragment (Figure 
2.28), and notches made by nicking the silver with a knife to test for purity during the Viking 
period on several other objects (Figures 2.29). Cleaning revealed the crispness of the detail and 
the lack of wear to the surface of some of the coins exposing marks in the surface of the die and 
unique die defects (Figure 2.30). 


More complex conservation was required to investigate the many pieces of broken coins 
discovered with the hoard. Many of the tiny fragments were impossible to read or identify so 
it was important to find joins where possible so that the number of coins and their type could 
be determined. 


Due to the fragility of the coin fragments, and their very small size, it was desirable to keep 
handling to a minimum to reduce the potential for further breakage or loss to the edges of the 
fragments. Abrasion of break edges would reduce the likelihood of joins being identified and the 
successful adhesion of the join. To mitigate the effects of handling it was decided to look for joins 
virtually. High resolution detailed images of the obverse and reverse of each fragment of coin was 
enlarged and printed onto paper. These printed images of the coin fragments were cut out and 
then individually labelled. This enabled joins to be investigated and trialled without touching 
the real fragments. The joins between the real coin fragments could then be double checked and 
made. In total 33 coins were either completely or partially reconstructed (Figure 2.31). 
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One of the objects identified only after conservation was the hooked tag. It was initially fragmentary 
and when covered in mud was identified as a possible halfpenny (Williams and Naylor 2016: 9). 
However, during conservation additional fragments were identified and when cleaned and re-adhered 
its identity as a coin was called into doubt. The silver of the hooked tag fragment is very thin and in 
itself unsuitable for a fastening which may indicate that it was a foil applique over a fitting which was 
made of another metal. Orange/brown corrosion on the underside of the silver indicates that it may 
have been attached to an iron fitting (Figure 2.32). 


The reconstructed coins remain extremely fragile due to the small area of each break edge 
and a limited application of adhesive. Because of this, and to distinguish these coins from 
unreconstructed coins within the hoard they were housed in small polyethylene coin capsules 
to reduce the amount of direct handling that they may be subjected to. 
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Figure 2.30. obverse 
and reverse of a coin 
with little wear to the 
surface (WH.1/cat. 
2.59). 


Figure 2.31. Coin 
(WH.11/cat. 2.3) left 
before conservation 
and right after 
reconstructing the 
fragments. Note the 
bottom fragment of 
the pre-reconstruction 
shows the reverse, 
rather than obverse, of 
the coin. 
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Suggested further reading 


For further information on the conservation methods and process, the following publications 
are recommended: Cronyn and Robinson 1990, Drakon Heritage and Conservation 2018, Hobbs 
et al. 2002, Jones 2008, Rimmer et al. 2013 and Watkinson and Neal 1998. All are listed in the 
bibliography at the back of the volume. 
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Figure 2.32. Hooked- 
tag (AN2017.25; cat. 
1.22) after cleaning 
and reconstruction. 
Note the orange/ 
brown corrosion on 
the reverse of the 
fragment. 
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2.5 PUBLIC-ENGAGEMENT WITH THE WATLINGTON HOARD: 
NATIONALLY IMPORTANT ARCHAEOLOGY FOR ALL 


Eleanor Standley with Helen Ward 


The core of this book is about the Watlington Hoard as the subject of academic study — its 
discovery, excavation, conservation and interpretation — and the contribution it can make 
to our understanding of the late 9th century. However, the hoard is also part of a broader, 
modern story concerning the engagement of the general public with their archaeology, 
history and museums. The hoard was the centrepiece of a series of public-engagement 
and learning programmes during 2017/18. This chapter reflects on these outreach events 
and the continuing power of treasure, hoards, Vikings, and King Alfred the Great to ignite 
people’s fascination and imagination. The remarkable number of people who engaged with 
the hoard through an extensive and varied programme of activities reveals the enduring 
interest in archaeology and history by non-specialist audiences. The responses from those 
taking part in the events also provide insight into the sense of pride felt about local finds 
and heritage that are of national significance. 


Public-engagement project 


One of the key elements of the acquisition of the hoard and subsequent outreach programme 
was the collaboration between the Ashmolean Museum of Art and Archaeology, University 
of Oxford, and the Oxfordshire County Museums Service (OCMS). This partnership was 
established from the beginning of the project to ensure that the hoard was saved for 
the nation and remained in the county, and to coordinate related public activities. Carol 
Anderson, the Museum Services Manager for Oxfordshire County Council, and David Moon, 
the then curator of archaeology in the OCMS, were instrumental in working with staff from 
the Ashmolean, county museums, and community partners including the Oxfordshire Play 
Association and Oxfordshire Libraries whose team also included Rachel Rendall, Sonja 
Roberts and Sue Wright. Support and advice was also provided by staff in the British 
Museum, especially at the early stages of the project, including the Treasure Department, 
Michael Lewis, the Head of the PAS, and Gareth Williams, the Curator of Early Medieval 
Coins. Within the Ashmolean, the team of specialists were drawn from the Heberden Coin 
Room, the Department of Antiquities, and the Learning Department. Many other staff- 
members from across the museum were involved, including Collection Managers, and the 
Conservation, Registrars, Design and Publication departments. The project provided an 
excellent opportunity for staff to collaborate, and supported the sharing of knowledge, 
experience, resources and skills between organisations. 


The project began with the joint fundraising effort to secure the acquisition of the hoard. 
After the declaration of the hoard as Treasure at the Oxfordshire Coroner’s inquest in 
early 2016, the hoard was subsequently valued at £1.35 million by the Treasure Valuation 
Committee in the summer of the same year. Pivotal grants from the Heritage Lottery 
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Fund (£1.1 million), The Art Fund (with a contribution from the Wolfson Foundation) 
(£150,000), and the Ashmolean Friends and Patrons were successfully applied for. These 
were supplemented by significant donations from many individuals made through the 
Ashmolean’s public fundraising appeal to support the acquisition. This aimed to raise 
£70,000 in three months — a feat that was successfully achieved with support from the 
Museum’s Development team. During the appeal, the hoard (all the objects and a selection 
of coins) was formally borrowed from the British Museum (on behalf of the Government’s 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport), where it was being held during the Treasure 
Process, to support the fundraising. Generous donations were made by 700 named 
individuals, and by many more visitors who saw the material on display in the ‘England 
400-1600 gallery’ in the Ashmolean Museum and were inspired to support the appeal. A 
short guidebook was also written and sold in the Ashmolean's shop, King Alfred's Coins - The 
Watlington Viking Hoard (Williams and Naylor 2016), made possible by the generous support 
of The Carl and Eileen Subak Family Foundation. The book was also sold in the Oxfordshire 
Museum when the hoard was on display there. The aim of the book was to raise the hoard’s 
profile, promote awareness of the appeal, and to financially support the fundraising; £1 
from the sale of every book went to the appeal fund. This successful publication scheme 
followed that which the British Museum had implemented for the Staffordshire and Frome 
Hoards (Leahy and Bland 2009; Moorhead et al. 2010). 


It was in the ‘England 400-1600 gallery’ where the public could first learn about the hoard’s 
significance and at the same time see pieces of it in person. Its display was purposefully 
located as close as possible to the Alfred Jewel to make the link with King Alfred explicit. To 
contextualise the hoard further, it was near the display of objects from the Cuerdale Hoard 
(other Anglo-Scandinavian and late Saxon finds that the Ashmolean holds; see Graham- 
Campbell 2011 and Hinton 1974). 


The successful public appeal and funding applications led to the acquisition of the 
Watlington Hoard by the Ashmolean Museum in 2017, where it has been preserved for 
the people of Oxfordshire and the nation. The grants also supported the hugely successful 
public-engagement programme. We remain extremely grateful to all for their support. 


Having an archaeological acquisition as the focus of such a large-scale, HLF-funded project 
and engagement programme was a novel enterprise for the Ashmolean Museum at the 
time. Previous HLF acquisition projects and associated outreach had been focused on 
paintings in the Museum’s Western Art Department, but the activities themselves drew 
on the Museum’s longstanding experience of developing learning programmes for a range 
of audiences. The Watlington Hoard programme of public-engagement took place during 
2017/18, and consisted of seven types of outreach events: 


1. three county ‘roadshows’ at libraries in the region: Bicester, Faringdon and Watlington 
(Oxfordshire) (Figure 2.33); 
2. two Festival of Archaeology ‘Big Weekends’ in the Ashmolean; 
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3. learning programmes at Ashmolean: adult, family drop-in event, Primary and Secondary 
school groups; 

4, Watlington Primary School Project: delivered collaboratively by the Ashmolean and 
County Museum Learning teams and an external community artist; 

5. loan of the hoard to The Oxfordshire Museum in Woodstock, to support the opening of 
their new Anglo-Saxon gallery and related programming for adults, schools and families; 
display of the hoard in the permanent England 400-1600 gallery in the Ashmolean; and 
loan of the hoard to two national venues to support themed exhibitions: ‘Viking: 
Rediscover the Legend’ at Nottingham Lakeside Arts, University of Nottingham 
(Nottinghamshire); and the artefact gallery at the JORVIK Viking Centre, York (North 


Yorkshire). Figure 2.33. Map 
showing the 
Ashmolean Museum 
and The Oxfordshire 
Museum, and the 
location of the 
Oxfordshire county 
roadshow events 
hosted by the libraries 
of Bicester, Faringdon 
and Watlington. 
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Table 2.1 Numbers of people who engaged with the hoard either as visitors or as event-participants 
during the co-ordinated public-engagement programme. 


Event (2017/18) Number of people 
3 x Roadshows, Oxfordshire 1012 
Outreach/ adult education, Oxfordshire 70 

Big Weekend, Ashmolean Museum, 2017 6708 

Loan to Oxfordshire Museum 9220 

KS1 & 2, Ashmolean Museum 180 
Secondary/ FE, Ashmolean Museum 135 
Watlington Primary School Project 200 

Loans to exhibitions at Nottingham Lakeside Arts and YORVIK Viking Centre 133,778 
Total 151,303 


In total, a staggering 151,303 people engaged with the hoard either as visitors to exhibitions 
or as active event-participants during the programme (Table 2.1; the total number excludes 
general visitors to the Ashmolean who would have seen the hoard on display and those who 
attended the celebration event at Watlington library in October 2018). 


During the first four of the events listed above (i.e. county-based) a substantial total of 17,525 
members of the public engaged with the hoard in some way. It is these events which most 
clearly show the potential for successful public-engagement programmes that bring together 
communities with their heritage, archaeology and local museums or cultural venues. At 
these events staff were able to explain what was in the hoard, its significance and role in a 
tumultuous period of history, but also to provide a greater awareness of the roles of museums 
and archaeology. Visitors and participants were also asked for their feedback, and the survey 
responses in the following text have been drawn from the Learning team’s evaluation and case 
study reports (Watlington Hoard HLF major acquisition project, 2017). 


By lending part of the hoard to venues in Nottingham and York we were able to reach a wider, 
national audience. ‘Viking: Rediscover the Legend’ was a British Museum and York Museum 
Trust partnership exhibition that travelled to York, Nottingham, Southport (Merseyside) and 
Norwich (Norfolk) between 2017 and 2019. The Nottingham leg of the exhibition (25 November 
2017 - 5 February 2018) provided an excellent opportunity to display material from the 
Watlington Hoard in what had been part of the Anglo-Saxon Kingdom of Mercia and became 
one of the five main administrative centres of the Danelaw. In the exhibition the hoard was 
displayed alongside other nationally important Viking and Anglo-Saxon objects and recent 
finds, including the Bedale Hoard and the Gilling Sword (both found in North Yorkshire; York 
Museums Trust YORYM 2014.149 and 1977.51). The Nottingham Lakeside Arts venue hosted 
the exhibition and collaborated with the AHRC funded project ‘Bringing Vikings Back to the 
East Midlands’ led by Judith Jesch to tell the story of Viking life in the East Midlands. The 
Nottingham Lakeside Arts venue received 22,851 visitors, and at the time, was the second 
most popular exhibition held at the venue. Similarly, in York, the hoard featured in Europe’s 
largest Viking Festival when it was on temporary display in the artefact gallery of the YORVIK 
Viking Centre (5 February 2018 - 14 May 2018). During the loan period the Centre was visited 
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by 110,927 visitors, all of whom had the opportunity to view pieces from the Watlington Hoard 
and learn about its significance in relation to other material from Viking York. 


At the Ashmolean two key, free events took place: Festival of Archaeology’s ‘Big Weekend’ in 
2017 and 2018. These were two weekends of public-engagement activities held in the Museum 
as part of the nationwide Festival of Archaeology in the July of each year. The hoard provided 
a focus for the Museum lectures, performances, demonstrations, object-handling, storytelling 
and crafts, which were all related to the Anglo-Saxons and Vikings. With the hoard as centre 
stage, it became the leading feature in planning for the days, and a specific attraction for 
visitors. The promotion of the find during the preceding months of the 2017 Big Weekend had 
set the scene for the larger public event, and in 2018, the event marked the end of the long run 
of public-engagement events and the return of the hoard to its new home in the permanent 
gallery in the Ashmolean. 


Feedback from visitors attending the 2017 Big Weekend was overwhelmingly positive and 
highlighted that the immersive activities and specialist talks were a big hit with all ages. 
Basing the days around the collections, and the newly acquired treasure, gave them a better 
focus and impact in comparison with celebrating a general archaeological theme or spreading 
activities more thinly over the two weeks during the national Festival. It was the interaction 
with specialists that proved most popular with visitors; one adult visitor’s feedback was ‘I 
enjoyed holding the objects and listening to the experts explain how they were made. They 
made history come alive. I would love to come again’, and ‘talking and listening to experts’ was 
the favourite activity of almost three-quarters of participants surveyed. The accessibility and 
informative nature of the events was also praised as shown by a parent’s feedback comment, 
‘An excellent range of activities for the children. They enjoyed all of them. Great way of 
getting them learning’. In 2019, the successful format was followed again when a Festival of 
Archaeology day on ‘Daily life in Ancient Rome’ was linked with the ‘Last Supper in Pompeii’ 
temporary exhibition that opened two weeks later. 


Schools were a key target audience for programming. Both the Ashmolean and Oxfordshire 
County Museums Learning teams developed free workshops that were targeted at local Primary 
and Secondary schools. These interactive sessions provided students with the opportunities to 
learn about the hoard, treasure, and the role of museums. A secondary school pupil’s feedback 
succinctly revealed the recognised importance of museums and collecting of archaeological 
finds: ‘I think it is important because we wouldn’t be able to learn about them [objects] without 
them [museums]’. Activities included gallery-based tasks, group discussions, viewing the hoard 
and other Anglo-Saxon objects and coins, and handling replicas of objects from the hoard 
which had a particular impact as seen in the feedback from a Year 8 pupil, ‘I enjoyed being able 
to feel replicas of the items. It was also very interesting because Watlington is nearby’. 


Notably the programmes were seen as positive life experiences for the children and offered 
material-based history-learning that is not in the core curriculum. Responses from one of the 
observed primary school sessions revealed that students’ learning and engagement was most 
positive when viewing objects from the hoard and other artefacts that set the hoard in context. 
More than half of the group chose the Alfred Jewel as the most interesting thing about their 
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session, and others appreciated viewing the coins. The material objects, including replicas, 
were also a key feature praised in the secondary school groups. The use of real things over 
digital content or activities was evident in the fact that almost a quarter of students identified 
their favourite activity as handling replicas of the hoard’s contents and seeing the hoard 
on display, rather than using iPads during the session (Figure 2.34). One of the teachers also 
extolled the virtues of using artefacts and replicas by Learning staff to allow the past to be 
brought to life, and ‘The children have learnt to really appreciate artefacts in museums and the 
value they hold historically’. 


Similarly, it was the contents of the hoard — Table 2.2 Number of 
the things — that were centre stage at the free heilen Ed 
‘roadshow’ events. These consisted of three, 
single day-events that took place in May, June Roadshow event N 
Figure 2.34. A school and September 2017 in local libraries at Bicester, MINER $i 
D a Farringdon and Watlington, respectively (Figure Faringdon 368 
handling in the 2.33; Table 2.2); the last of which was pitched Watlington 559 
Ashmolean Museum. as the hoard returning ‘home’. Representative Total 1012 
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parts of the hoard that were stable enough to travel (six of the objects and 12 coins) were lent 
and put on display in the libraries, with curators present to discuss the hoard with visitors and 
to answer questions (Figure 2.35). In addition, there were associated lectures by specialists and 
the finder James Mather, replica object-handling, and craft activities designed for families led 
by Learning staff. It was apparent from the numbers of visitors and survey responses at the 
roadshows that taking the objects to key areas in the county allowed a greater, more personal 
engagement with the hoard than might have been experienced by a visitor on a general trip 
to the Ashmolean. Indeed, most significantly these events attracted new audiences; of 57 
attendees surveyed at the roadshow events, 20% had never visited the Ashmolean Museum, 
73% had never visited The Oxfordshire Museum, and 17% had never visited either museum. 
Following attendance at the roadshow events visitors became motivated to become first-time 
visitors to the museums, or to revisit them. Similarly the short-term loan of the hoard (five 
weeks) to The Oxfordshire Museum, Woodstock, to support the opening of their new Anglo- 
Saxon gallery, ‘The Anglo-Saxons in Oxfordshire: Gewisse to Alfred and Beyond’, created a 
greater sense of excitement and became an extra attraction for visitors in their discovery of 
Oxfordshire’s history. 


The roadshow events were advertised at 
schools, local history groups, and on social 
media, but is was also through word-of-mouth 
that many attendees heard about the events. 
Visitors were attracted to them because they 
were local and well-focused events. It was 
clear that an opportunity to take part in a 
‘special’ one-off, day-event created intrigue 
and generated attention. During the events 
there were atmospheres of excitement and 
enjoyment with people of all ages and levels 
of knowledge taking part. The visitors also 
had the opportunity to learn about the hoard, 
the period and historic context in which it 
was buried, and to discover more about local 
archaeology and museums. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the surveyed attendees suggested 
that the event had given them a better 
understanding of the archaeology and the work 
of museums, and 86% agreed that the event had 
helped them to understand why the hoard was 
an important find. 


The success of these roadshow events was in a 
large part down to physically taking the hoard 
out to venues in the county: in effect bringing 
it to members of the public, rather than waiting 
for, and expecting people, to make a trip to the 
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Figure 2.35. Dr 

Julian Baker of the 
Ashmolean Museum 
(right), discussing the 
hoard with visitors at 
the Bicester Library 
roadshow. 
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city of Oxford to visit the Ashmolean. Attendees appreciated the chance to see the hoard in 
their local area, and especially valued the opportunity to put their questions to and engage in 
discussion with curators and museum staff. One visitor stated, ‘Wonderful to see the coins on 
display, what a great use of the local library’; this feedback and success of the events highlights 
the potential of using local libraries for cultural, collaborative events. 


The Watlington roadshow, which had the greatest number of attendees (Table 2.2), was tied 
into the Watlington Primary School Project. This was a pivotal collaboration between the 
Ashmolean Learning and OCMS staff, and Watlington Primary School. A series of intensive 
activities were created to engage the children with the nationally important archaeological 
find that had been discovered in the vicinity of their own town. The Project dealt with the 
hoard and its historical context and engaged all year groups from Reception to Year Six. One 
of the key aims was to give the children ‘a sense of pride, ownership and understanding of the 
Watlington Hoard’ as it is part of their local heritage (Sue Wright, Project co-ordinator and 
Collections Project Officer at OCMS, pers. comm.). Importantly, the events provided were at no 
cost to the School — all were funded via the HLF grant — and the funding enabled a community 
artist to be involved in the project. 


The Project took place over five weeks in Autumn of 2017 and after curriculum teaching on 
the Anglo-Saxon and Viking periods. The programme was an intensive week of events and 
related tuition to introduce aspects of the hoard to the 200 children involved (see Watlington 
Primary School blog 2017a). This was followed by a month of immersive art classes led by 
volunteers under the direction of the artist Francesca Shakespeare, to create two installation 
pieces that were to be displayed at the school (Figure 2.36) (see Watlington Primary School blog 
2017b). During the tuition-week drama sessions, activity packs, replica-object handling, and 
sessions that introduced methods of archaeological investigation, finds-processing and metal- 
detecting took place. An additional session on Anglo-Saxon burial was also carried out, and a 
story session invoking aspects of Viking sagas. The Year Six class group who took part in the 
Project completed evaluation surveys, and at the end of the first week they reported a greater 
understanding of Vikings, Anglo-Saxons and the Watlington Hoard. Just over three-quarters of 
the year group also agreed that the project had made them feel more connected to their local 
history, ‘it is amazing to know that there was a hoard buried really close to us’ (Year 6 pupil, 
Watlington Primary). 


Legacy 


From the hoard’s discovery, to its fundraising, to its role in a nationwide programme of public- 
engagement events, it is this connection with local history that is the enduring feature which 
has captured people’s imagination. Being able to link a local find to such a nationally important 
narrative can be a significant hook that draws people into the excitement and encourages them 
to discover more. The idea of finding ‘buried treasure’ is an attractive and understandable idea 
to many, but we need to actively engage non-specialists with the deeper meaning and role of 
archaeological objects (and museums) so that all can better understand why these 'things' are 
important to our understanding of the past and our shared heritage. 
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The popular county-roadshows can inform future ways in which we present objects to the 
public and how we utilise archaeology collections for public events and improve accessibility 
for all our audiences. Moving forward lessons can be learned about the power of objects and 
the need for specialists to engage directly with audiences within institutions, but also outside 
of the sometimes-staid museum environments. Such events benefit our audiences, but also 
curators who have an opportunity to engage with the public in a relaxed and conversational 
style whilst delivering key information. Themed Festivals of Archaeology ‘Big Weekends’ 
can also be successfully planned to work with concurrent temporary exhibitions or major 
acquisitions. Although the Ashmolean has many existing links to international, national and 
regional museums and galleries, new connections can be created through programmes such as 
the Watlington Hoard project. 


It is not only a new permanent display of the hoard in the Ashmolean that has been created 
for visitors, but also a permanent display of replicas at Watlington Library, and training which 
supported library volunteers. Other intangible legacies, include knowledge-exchange and 
collaboration which benefited a far-reaching range of staff and volunteers in the heritage and 
school sectors in Oxfordshire, and the enhanced understanding of school groups and visitors 
at the events. 
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Figure 2.36. One of 
the art installations 
created during the 
Watlington Primary 
School Project. 
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However, it should go without saying that it takes a large number of people and a great deal of 
work in the preparation and running of these types of events to ensure they are managed and 
accomplished successfully and securely. Another important consideration for future projects 
such as the Watlington Hoard project is the relative short notice of Treasure finds and the 
process of acquisition which makes it challenging for institutions to respond quickly in order 
to fundraise and to plan for large-scale programmes and outputs. The short- and long-term 
work generated, and tight timescales have knock-on effects on day-to-day work, and other 
ongoing projects. 


Further research and dissemination will continue to expand our understanding of the Watlington 
Hoard and Oxfordshire’s role in the later 9th century, but it is hoped that more collaborative 
events such as those discussed above can take place to promote not only new archaeological 
finds and treasure, but other important archaeology already held in our museum collections. 
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Chapter 3 


The archaeology and landscape of the Upper Thames Valley 
in the 9th century 


John Naylor 


The hoard that forms the focus of this book was discovered on land in the Watlington area of 
southern Oxfordshire (see Chapter 2 above for discussion relating to its findspot and discovery). 
The Upper Thames Valley (Figure 3.1) of the late 9th century — the time that the Watlington 
Hoard was buried — was a product of change and development that had started in the 7th and 
8th centuries. Alfred the Great (871-99) was born in the south of the region at the royal estate 
of Wantage in 849, then a part of the larger district of Berkshire which included lands all the 
way to the River Thames. Oxfordshire at this point in time did not exist, the first reference to 
it appears in texts dating 1010-11 (Blair 1994: 102; see Lavelle, Chapter 4). The Upper Thames 
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region also contained no settlement which could be considered urban. The system of fortified 
burhs in Wessex, many of which developed into towns in the 10th century, probably began to 
be installed outside the core of the kingdom only in the 880s (Christie and Creighton 2013: 114; 
Yorke 2013: 91, 104). The nature of occupation at these places in the Watlington area, notably at 
Oxford and Wallingford, was small-scale and the settlements themselves were unfortified until 
then. However, it was also a busy, well-connected and historically important area in the 9th 
century. This chapter introduces the relevant archaeological and historical evidence to provide 
an outline of landscape and settlement in the area around the time of the hoard’s deposition, 
and context for the discussions which take place in the later chapters in this book. 


MERCIA AND WESSEX: A FRONTIER ZONE 


The Upper Thames Valley can be considered a broad frontier zone between the kingdoms 
of Mercia and Wessex from the 6th-9th centuries. The precursors of the West Saxons, 
the Gewisse, coalesced in the region during the 6th and 7th centuries, probably around the 
area encompassing Abingdon and Dorchester-on-Thames which includes likely high status 
settlements at Drayton/Sutton Courtenay and Long Wittenham (Hamerow et al. 2013: 49-50, 
59-64). The Mercian conquests of the mid-7th century pushed this Gewissan centre of power 
southwards towards what became the Wessex heartlands around Winchester, after which there 
appears to have been both intermittent warfare between the two and occasional alliances, such 
as a joint venture against the Britons in 743 (Blair 1994: 42-45; Higham and Ryan 2013: 185). 
Wessex appears to have controlled the area from the mid-8th century until 779 at which point 
Offa of Mercia (757-96) defeated Cynewulf of Wessex (757-86) at the royal estate of Benson 
and the Upper Thames returned to Mercian rule. This emphasises the importance of the area 
to the Mercian kingdom providing the easiest routes to the port at London and its lands in the 
south-east. 


In 825, however, Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39) defeated the Mercian king Beornwulf (823-25) 
at Wroughton (Wiltshire), bringing the south-east of England and the Upper Thames into the 
orbit of Wessex and a change in fortunes for the two kingdoms (Blair 1994: 56). Within the 
Upper Thames region, Blair (1994: 56) has argued that it was probably the higher land around 
the valley, especially the Berkshire Downs, which formed the natural barrier between the two 
kingdoms but over time, and probably through negotiation, the River Thames itself became a 
permanent boundary. 


The inherent strength of 9th-century Wessex may well have lain in its firm hierarchical 
structure with power in the hands of the king alone, his ealdormen appointed directly by him 
to exercise his power, and even those of lower rank, the king’s thegn (ministri), closely aligned 
to the king (Higham and Ryan 2013: 243-44). In contrast, the situation in Mercia might be seen 
as looser, more a confederation of peoples who recognised and supported one man as king than 
a defined kingdom (Keynes 2001: 325-26). By the 860s, however, we know that they had formed 
broad alliances through inter-marriage and military co-operation. The Mercian king Burgred 
(852-74) married Athelwulf of Wessex’s (839-58) daughter #thelswith further consolidating 
West Saxon control over the area, which can also be seen in land grants made by £thelwulf and 
the birth of Alfred at Wantage in 849 (Blair 1994: 93). Economically, too, the kingdoms worked 
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together in this period, most visibly through coinage, with Burgred’s standard Mercian design 
also used by both Æthelred I (865-71) and Alfred until at least Burgred’s abdication in 874 
(Naismith 2017: 159-63; Figure 3.2). The further monetary co-operation seen between Alfred 
and Burgred's successor Ceolwulf II (874-c. 879) forms the core element of the coinage found in 
the Watlington Hoard (see below, Naylor, Chapter 6). 


Inevitably the relationship between the two kingdoms, and the successes of Wessex in 
comparison to the decline of Mercia, must be framed by the effect of the Viking attacks of the 
860s-870s and this is important to briefly outline (Figure 3.3). Following their conquests of the 
kingdoms of Northumbria (866) and East Anglia (869), the so-called Viking Great Army attacked 
both Wessex and Mercia, over-wintering in various locations in both kingdoms and their 
broader territories. Some of these have been archaeologically investigated including Repton 
(Derbyshire) and Torksey (Lincolnshire) thus providing a broad signature for the archaeological 
footprint of a Viking camp (Biddle and Kjelbye-Biddle 2001; Hadley and Richards 2016, 2018). 
Burgred was forced to abdicate and was exiled in 874 while the Vikings were based at Repton, 
and in 877 the kingdom was divided between Ceolwulf II and the Vikings, forming western 
and eastern regions. Wessex itself had been ravaged throughout the 870s, including defeats at 
Reading (Berkshire; 871) and a truce made at Wareham (Dorset; 875). Having retreated to Mercia 
and over-wintered at Gloucester 
in 877/78, the Vikings then 
attacked Alfreds forces at 
Chippenham (Wiltshire) forcing 
him into the Somerset Levels 
at Athelney. It was only at the 
subsequent battle of Edington 
(Wiltshire; 878) that Alfred 
defeated the Viking army under 
Guthrum. A treaty between the 
two in 879/80 gave Guthrum 
East Anglia, and a boundary 
was established between the 
two regions comprising Wessex 
with the remaining areas of 
Mercia on one side, and the 
'Danelaw' of the Vikings on 
the other (Keynes 1997: 52-57; 
Williams and Naylor 2016: 19- 
20). The Vikings over-wintered 
at Cirencester (Gloucestershire) 
in 879/80 before moving on to 
East Anglia, although no traces 
of the occupation have been 
identified archaeologically. 
Ceolwulf II was the last king of 
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Figure 3.2. Shared 

coin designs between 
Mercia and Wessex: 
the Lunettes type 
silver pennies. Top: 
Burgred of Mercia (PAS 
KENT-4FC763); middle: 
Ethelred I of Wessex 
(PAS CAM-D6710C); 
bottom: Alfred the 
Great of Wessex (PAS 
PUBLIC-A00281). Scale 
2:1. 
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THE 8TH-9TH CENTURY IN THE WATLINGTON AREA 


While the Upper Thames Valley formed an important political boundary between southern 
England's two most powerful kingdoms throughout the 8th and 9th centuries, the archaeological 
evidence highlights underlying similarity too in the region. Archaeological excavations and 
stray finds suggest that it was an active zone of communication and interaction with little 
difference visible in settlement form or the types of objects found across the area; this reflects 
broader patterns seen across much of the south and east of the country at this time. In order to 
understand this broad archaeological landscape context it is useful to consider the Watlington 
area in a little more detail, exploring routeways, settlement and material culture in the 8th and 
9th centuries. This may hold clues as to why the hoard was buried in this area as well as being 
useful comparative to the material in the Watlington Hoard (see Naylor, Chapter 9). 


Routeways 


The small town of Watlington lies atthe foot ofthe south-western end of the Chiltern Hills atthe 
edge of the Vale of Aylesbury with the River Thame to the north; to its west lies the River Thames 
and the Upper Thames Valley bounded by the Berkshire Downs and Cotswolds hills (Figure 3.1). 
The area formed an important crossroads of north-south/east-west communication routes. 
These include rivers, especially the Thames and the Thame, and the Roman road network which 
remained relevant in the early medieval period as evidenced through the analysis of stray finds; 
several crossing points of the Thames are known from Wallingford to Goring (Naylor 2013: 53, 
figures 5-6). This network skirted north and south of the River Thames, one branch running 
close to Watlington on the route from Dorchester-on-Thames into the Middle Thames across 
the Chiltern Hills (Hamerow et al. 2013: figure 1). Another important land route is the Icknield 
Way — also often referred to as the Ridgeway, e.g. across the Berkshire Downs — running from 
the Wash in Norfolk south-west across the country into Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire 
along the line of the Chilterns. It then continues across the Thames and along the Berkshire 
Downs into Wiltshire, a total length of over 200km (Reynolds and Langland 2011: 416-17). There 
was no single track, however, rather a 'broad zone of communication' comprising parallel, 
probably multiple tracks (Harrison 2003: 1). East of the River Thames along the Chiltern Hills 
are two important land routes, the Upper and Lower Icknield Ways, generally running around 
2km apart. The Upper Icknield Way runs above the spring levels on the higher ground of the 
Chilterns while the Lower Icknield Way runs to its north on lower ground (Head 1955: 19). The 
age of these routes is disputed but both were certainly significant by the early-medieval period 
and there is strong evidence that the Lower Icknield Way in South Oxfordshire and southern 
Buckinghamshire was, in part at least, a Roman road (Reynolds and Langland 2011: 416; Morris 
et al. 1968: 14; figure 4). Watlington is located between the two routes, with the Upper Icknield 
Way above it on the hills and the Lower Icknield Way running through Pyrton, Cuxham and 
Brightwell Baldwin (Morris et al. 1968: 14). 


Another set of routes — saltways — are more ephemeral and often traced only through later 
evidence. These begin from the important brine springs at Droitwich (Worcestershire) which 
then fan out across the region. Blair's (1994: 84-86, figure 54) reconstruction of these argued 
that a number of routes were in use, one of which ran to the north of Oxford, passing Great 
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Rollright and turning south towards the Icknield Way which it met around South Weston, a few 
kilometres north-east of Watlington. The potential importance of this junction in the 8th-9th 
centuries will be discussed further below. 


Settlement and archaeology 


The Watlington area in the 8th and 9th centuries was most likely dominated by the royal estate 
at Benson, although we know little of its nature in this period. As we saw above, Offa defeated 
the Wessex king Cynewulf there in 779 regaining the territory for Mercia but little else is 
known, although by Domesday it was the richest manor in Oxfordshire (Mileson and Brookes 
2014: 4). Excavations uncovered occupation stretching back to the Neolithic including some 
early-medieval evidence consisting of three mid-6th-7th-century sunken-featured buildings 
and enclosure ditches (Pine and Ford 2003: 141-44). One of these enclosures has since been re- 
interpreted as a potential 7th-century ‘great hall’ equivalent to those found at Sutton Courtenay 
and at Long Wittenham, the former also the centre of a royal estate (McBride 2016; Brennan 
and Hamerow 2015; Hamerow and McBride 2018). Hammond (1998: 23-27; figure 2) has argued 
that Benson was of primary importance in the 8th-9th centuries with lands under the estate’s 
control stretching as far as Henley-on-Thames. Part of this area has been reconstructed as the 
estate of Readonora, a large strip of land incorporating Standhill, Watlington and Assendon, and 
encompassing lands from the Thame valley floor to the Chilterns to provide a wide set of mixed 
resources including pasture, arable and meadow lands (Hammond 1998: 23-27). It is possible 
that this and the wider area, including around Watlington, was under the administration of an 
important royal centre at Benson, and the landscape here was divided into a relatively small 
number of linked estates. 


Further than this, any reconstruction of settlement in the area depends on archaeological 
evidence and finds. There have been no large-scale excavations of early medieval settlements 
in the area, and those beyond Benson relate mostly to burials, although field-walking and 
small-scale excavations in North Stoke uncovered likely 6th-7th-century settlement features 
(Ford and Hazel 1990). At Ewelme, near Benson, 5th-7th-century burials have been found in 
several locations, perhaps attesting to a larger cemetery there, with more in the Lewknor area 
known from Postcombe (Mileson and Brookes 2014: 6-8; Hinton 1973). Another cemetery at 
Beacon Hill, Lewknor was radiocarbon-dated to the 9th century (Chambers 1976: 84). These 
relatively meagre findings have now been greatly enhanced through the recording of finds 
made by metal-detectorists which add a rich new source of information regarding the nature 
and distribution of settlement in the 8th and 9th century in the Watlington area. The finds are 
mostly recorded by the PAS with some coins also recorded by the EMC. 


One such group of metal-detected finds from Ewelme has been highlighted by Mileson and 
Brookes (2014) where 42 early-medieval objects have been found, the core group belonging to 
the 8th and 9th centuries. These include 12 8th-century coins plus objects dated more broadly 
such copper-alloy pins, strap-ends and tweezers which potentially reflect activity stretching 
into the later 9th century (Figure 3.4a-d). The combination of object types and the presence of 
coinage was interpreted to suggest that the site was likely a periodic fair or market which was 
sited at a known meeting place located on a branch of the Lower Icknield Way which runs close 
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Figure 3.4. A selection 
of 9th-century 
objects from South 
Oxfordshire reported 
to the PAS. Scale 1:1. 


[crs 


Ewelme: a) strap-end (BERK-01CBC7), b) strap-end (BERK-01C044), c) mount or pin head (BERK-018A38), 
d) pin (BERK-01D3A6). 

Watlington: e) pin (BUC-DADAES), f) penny of Ecgberht of Wessex (BH-3E6308), g) strap-end (BH-EB9324), 
h) hooked tag (SUR-843B4A). 

Pyrton: i) penny of Burgred of Mercia (SUR-453548), j) strap-end (BERK-04A9D4). 

Lewknor: k) hooked tag (FAJN-652EA4), 1) ansate brooch (OXON-6B8D7D), m) strap-end (FAJN-6523E2), 

n) strap-end (BH-9A5A2A). 
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by. It was thought to be an important node in the overland routes running east-west (Mileson 
and Brookes 2014: 22-27). This interpretation of the site fits in well with current models where 
rural trade was articulated at junctions in communication routes, often at meeting places or 
estate centres (e.g. Pestell 2011). The assemblage discovered at Ewelme — coins (including the 
standard pattern of more silver early pennies of the late 7th-mid-8th century, often called 
sceattas, than later coins), and copper-alloy artefacts within a date range of the 7th-9th 
centuries — is quite typical of such sites. Similar evidence is seen at several other locations 
in the area, although it should be stressed that the numbers of coins from Ewelme is above 
average for the Upper Thames Valley (Naylor 2013: figure 5). Ewelme is not unique, however, 
and the description of the area encompassing the Icknield Way east of the Thames as an early- 
medieval ‘hot spot’ of activity has been made previously (Hamerow et al. 2013: 51, figure 1). 


One of these ‘hot spots’ is in the parish of Watlington. Thirty-six early-medieval objects have 
been recorded by the PAS and EMC including seven late 7th-mid-8th century early pennies 
and a silver penny of Ecgberht of Wessex dating 828-39 as well as copper-alloy pins, hooked 
tags and strap-ends (Figure 3.4e-h). Located between the Lower and Upper Icknield Ways, and 
near cross-Chilterns routes, it is likely that it would have been a prime location for settlement 
and trade. One of these cross-Chilterns routes has been traced by Hammond (1998: figure 2), 
running north of Watlington from Christmas Common to Pyrton where it meets the Lower 
Icknield Way. A minster church was located at Pyrton, documented in a charter of 887 and 
was well established by this date (ibid.: 27). Few finds have been recorded by the PAS from the 
parish but early-medieval objects (Figure 3.4i-j) include a rare stray find of a penny of Burgred 
of Mercia (852-74) and a 9th-century strap-end with zoomorphic Trewhiddle-style decoration. 


Another ‘hot spot’ lies around 5km north-east of Watlington around Lewknor. One of the 
saltways postulated by Blair (1994: 84-86; see above) meets the Lower Icknield Way at South 
Weston, c. 1.5km north-west of Lewknor village. Metal-detecting in the parish has uncovered 
several silver sceattas (recorded by the EMC). Excavations during construction of the M40 
motorway uncovered burials nearby at Postcombe and Beacon Hill (see above), and a large 
hoard of silver sceattas was deposited in the early 8th century nearby at Aston Rowant (Kent 
1972). The importance of this saltway route is also emphasised by the presence of a high-status 
barrow burial of 7th-century date at Cuddesdon, close to where the saltway crosses the River 
Thame, and itself on the site of the later palace of the Bishop of Oxford (Booth et al. 2007: 
384-85). 


Alongside the discoveries at South Weston, finds are known from elsewhere around Lewknor 
with an overall early-medieval assemblage highly comparable to Watlington and Ewelme. 
Twenty-five 7th-9th century objects (plus a few earlier and later pieces) have been recorded 
by the PAS including 17 coins, and 16 copper-alloy objects consisting of seven strap-ends, four 
pins, four hooked tags and an ansate brooch (Figure 3.4k-n). The general location of these 
finds in a landscape of busy communication routes again suggests a settlement well-attuned to 
traders and travellers crossing the region. 
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CONCLUSION 


Archaeological evidence from the Watlington area — here taken to roughly encompass the area 
from the River Thames along the Chiltern edge towards Buckinghamshire — illustrates how this 
was an important region alongside other well-known ‘hot spots’ in the Upper Thames Valley, 
e.g. around Abingdon to Dorchester-on-Thames. Various documentary references illustrate 
the central role of the estate at Benson in local administration having oversight across a wide 
area, one much larger than the current parish. At a number of sites relatively large numbers of 
coins have been discovered, mostly through metal-detecting, their chronology showing many 
of these to be later 7th-mid-8th-century issues with fewer later coins; other objects illustrate 
the importance of these sites stretching well into the 9th century and later. This is a typical 
pattern seen across southern England representing the numbers of coins circulating rather 
than particular intensity of activity; the numbers of other metal objects show that this area of 
the south-western Chilterns was quite intensively occupied, integrated into broader networks 
of communication and trade. The importance of the east-west Icknield Way is well-known but 
the evidence produced through the recording of stray finds by the PAS also shows that it is 
the areas around junctions between routes which formed the focus for these material culture- 
rich settlements, along and around the Icknield Way and the saltways coming south from the 
Midlands for example. It is through this landscape and along these routes that the Viking 
Great Army likely travelled as they left Wessex for East Anglia after Edington and their over- 
wintering at Cirencester. The discovery of the Watlington Hoard in such a location, although 
unexpected, should not be treated as a huge surprise either with cross-region traffic limited 
to relatively few routes. The movements of the Viking Great Army here and the burial of the 
hoard in the Watlington area form part of the broader story of the 860s and 870s, and these 
themes will be explored after further discussions of the historic landscape (Lavelle, Chapter 4) 
and the contents of the hoard (Naylor, Chapters 5-6; Kershaw, Chapter 7; Baker, Chapter 8) to 
investigate the Viking impact on the region (Naylor, Chapter 9). 
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Chapter 4 


Oxfordshire, Wessex, and Mercia in the Age of Alfred the 
Great 


Ryan Lavelle 


INTRODUCTION 


There was a sea-change in the nature of the Thames Valley and the definition of the Wessex- 
Mercian frontier after 878, and it is important to consider the Watlington Hoard and its findspot 
within the context of the events of this decade preceding its deposition, and the control of 
territory of the region in the 880s and 890s. The sense of a historical frontier landscape defined 
by historical memory is an important issue to consider and one which the Watlington Hoard 
can steer us to. 


This chapter discusses the connection between the landscape and contemporaneous texts, 
which shed light on the significance of Watlington and relations between the West Saxon 
and Mercian kingdoms in the 9th century. I first present the connections of King Alfred with 
the Anglo-Saxon shires of Berkshire and Oxfordshire; the next section explores the sense of 
meaning of the Thames Valley in the 9th century, and it leads on to a consideration of the 
Wallingford and Watlington area within that region. The perceptions of Alfred, Ceolwulf II and 
political events, and how these may be echoed and memorialised in the Anglo-Saxon landscape 
are also reflected upon. Finally, the chapter finishes with the implications of the regional 
dimension for the Alfredian ‘Kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons’ which was emerging in the 880s. 


OXFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE AND ALFRED 


The findspot of the Watlington Hoard, at the intersection of the two Anglo-Saxon shires of 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire, may tell us something about the relations between the West Saxon 
and Mercian kingdoms at the end of the 9th century. It is likely that neither of these shires 
existed in anything resembling even their pre-1974 forms (let alone their current forms) when 
the Watlington Hoard was deposited. There are no topographical boundaries to ‘Oxfordshire’ 
when it first appears in the written record inthe 11th century (Blair 1994: 1), and its geographical 
artificiality may suggest that it was organised as a shire comparatively late in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Berkshire may also have been subject to reorganisation at the time but was somewhat 
more senior. There is an added complication in the layer of artificiality provided by the 1974 
reorganisation of counties. As an example, the important places of Wantage and Wallingford 
(discussed below) were in the Anglo-Saxon shire of Berkshire, but now fall within Oxfordshire’s 
boundaries, in an area which some locals refer to as ‘Occupied North Berkshire’. In some ways 
the 1974 reorganisation has made the archaeology of the region a little simpler because it 
gave formal designation to an area of great archaeological importance in a cultural zone of 
high archaeological activity. Although this chapter follows current archaeological convention 
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in terms of referring to ‘Oxfordshire’ in terms of post-1974 county administration, it is worth 
stressing here the liminality of the Thames frontier for the West Saxon kingdom (Baker and 
Brookes 2011; 2013: 269-333). 


There is some irony in considering Oxfordshire at the time of King Alfred as, despite distinctly 
dubious late medieval traditions of Alfred’s University of Oxford connections (Keynes 1999), 
the earliest reference to the shire is in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’s CDE versions, from over a 
century after the king’s death. It records a Viking force rampaging through the then-unified 
English kingdom of Alfred’s great-great-grandson, Æthelred II ‘the Unready’, in 1010: 


and [they] burnt throughout the fens and they burnt Thetford [Norfolk] and Cambridge 
[Cambridgeshire] and afterwards they turned southwards into the Thames [valley] and 
the mounted men rode toward the ships. And afterwards they quickly then turned west 
into Oxfordshire, and from there into Buckinghamshire, and so along the Ouse until they 
reached Bedford, and so forth to Tempsford [Bedfordshire]. 


7 berndon geond ba fennas, 7 beodford hi forberndon 7 Grantabricge, 7 syddan wendon eft suówerd 
into Temese, 7 ridan ba gehorsedan men ongean pa scipo. 7 siddan eft hraedlice wendon westweard 
on Oxenafordscire, 7 banon on Buccingahamscire, 7 swa andlang Usan oó hi comon to Bedeforda, 
7 swa ford ob Temesan ford [...] (ASC CDE 1010; Plummer 1892-99: 1:140; trans. adapted from 
Whitelock et al. 1965: 90). 


As Scott Thompson Smith noted (Smith 2010), the Chronicle uses verbal formulae which are 
remarkably similar to charter bounds: their textual placement here suggests that notions 
of geography were embedded in the landscape and could be drawn upon. The movement 
of the Viking army is presented as rapid and confused, suggesting different elements of an 
army, but the text presents a strong geographical sense of place. The entry is significant here 
not only because it evokes the movement of hostile armies, members of which presumably 
deposited hoards of precious metal in the landscape (see Naylor, Chapter 9, below), but because 
the Chronicler of #thelred's reign drew on Alfred’s reign to construct his narrative. These 
deliberate textual echoes show that the points in the landscape continued to mean something 
to the contemporary audience (Lavelle 2010a; Konshuh 2014: 183). We might at least note 
that for our purposes the Chronicler drew on places in the landscape which would be familiar 
to his audience. Even if this is not prima faciae evidence of Oxfordshire's existence, let alone 
importance a hundred years before the 1010 entry in the Chronicle, it does at least show that 
the Thames valley and Oxfordshire were established and recognised areas in the landscape. 


The area of Berkshire, now within the south-western corner of Oxfordshire, was a significant 
place for King Alfred, being the recorded location of his birth and where he was later depicted 
as displaying idealised, royal virtues during battle with the Vikings. In the late 9th-century 
text of Asser (the Welsh monk and biographer of Alfred later appointed to the bishopric 
of Sherborne) tells his audience that Alfred king of the Anglo-Saxons *was born at the villa 
regia called Wantage in that district known as Berkshire.' (Asser, ch. 1, ed. Stevenson 1904; 
1; trans. Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 66-67). Asser uses a title resonant with kingship beyond 
the boundaries of Wessex; Alfred is introduced explicitly as 'King of the Anglo-Saxons' (Angul 
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saxonum rex) rather than ‘King of the West Saxons’ (Rex Occidentalium Saxonum). The memory 
and genealogy of Alfred’s ancestors is emphasised and the link between landscape and the past 
is indeed an important point for later in this chapter. 


The moment of transition to kingship, from being a prince second-in-line to the throne, 
came in 871 following the battle along the line of the Ashdown hills (the Battle of /Escesdun; 
the Ashdown Hills are commonly referred to as the Berkshire Downs). This is an encounter 
recorded by Asser with an unusually high level of forensic detail (Lavelle 2010b; Lavelle 2020; 
Abels 2015: 50-51; for comparison Halsall 2003: 1-2). Asser notes the presence of two divisions 
of the Viking army drawn up at the hill and the subsequent division of the West Saxon force 
facing them. Unusually for Asser, who tends to emphasise Alfred’s piety, it is the presence of 
Zethelred in a tent receiving mass which contrasts with the young prince Alfred’s impetuous 
attack on one part of the Viking force before his brother had finished mass. The importance of 
that battle may be overplayed in the light of the extent of Asser’s evidence; it may have been 
only one of a number of encounters with Vikings — some big, some small — which took place 
during the year of late 870-71. Nevertheless, the historical sources suggest that the military 
encounters of 871 moved back and forth along the region of the Thames Valley and into Wessex 
in that year (Lavelle 2020), highlighting again the significant action taking place in the Thames 
Valley. 


It is the rest of that decade which defines our perception of King Alfred and the West Saxon 
kingdom, a narrative which continues to engage modern audiences. Although for some of 
that period the sense of ‘Wessex stands alone’ portrayed by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle provides 
something of a smokescreen, as what must have been large payments of money were made 
to ‘Danish’ forces, and Mercians participated in an alliance with the West Saxons (Abels 2003; 
Nelson 1986: 59; for the nature of ‘Danishness’ in the 9th century, see Roffey and Lavelle 
2016: 8-13). The aftermath of the Battle of Ethandun, fought in 878 somewhere near Edington 
(Wiltshire), famously saw a peace treaty made between Alfred and the newly-converted Viking 
leader Guthrum, leading to division of English territory between Wessex and part of Mercia 
on the one hand, and an ‘East Anglian’ kingdom of Guthrum on the other (Keynes and Lapidge 
1983: 171-72). As we shall see, the reality is likely to have been far less binary and somewhat 
more messy, but that moment seems to have given Alfred breathing space for administrative 
reorganisation and indeed the development of a programme of cultural reform drawing on 
talent recruited from among Insular and Continental European scholars (Pratt 2007; Keynes 
2015: 26-33). 


THE THAMES VALLEY AND ITS 9TH-CENTURY SIGNIFICANCE 


A consideration of the Thames Valley region in the late 9th century needs to look to earlier 
points, to when the West Saxon dynasty, originally known as the Gewisse, determined its 
control of the region during the course of the 7th century. This was intrinsically linked to the 
9th century by the remembrance of that past. Indeed, perhaps reflecting Bede, we should note 
Asser's use of the term Gewisse in his description of the West Saxon kingdom when making 
reference to this region. Beyond Asser's text, the placenames of the region provide evidence 
of the historical significance of the past in the landscape as the names given to barrows recall 
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Figure 4.1. The 
territory of the 
Gewisse in the early 
Anglo-Saxon period 
(after Blair 1994: 36). 
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names, in part or whole, of those of members of the early West Saxon dynasty: Cuthwine (a 
late 6th-century son of King Cealwin to whom he may have served as a sub-ruler) in the case 
of the Cuth- element in Cutteslowe and Cuddesden, and Cwichelm, with two barrows known 
by the name of Cwicelmeshlew (one at Ashdown and another further north near Ardley; all 
now in Oxfordshire) (Blair 1994: 39; see Figure 4.1). The southern Cwicelmeshlew is recorded 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle entry for 1006, and is located adjacent to the Ridgeway close to 
the former boundary of Oxfordshire and Berkshire — it is a Bronze Age barrow which was the 
meeting point of the shire of Berkshire in the late 10th century (now known as Scutchamer 
Knob (Oxfordshire), an alias for Cuckhamsley Knob or Hill, see Figure 4.2) (Baker and Brookes 
2015: fn. 113; S 1454). 


The landscape of Ashdown may be at the heart of a territory of the Gewisse which continued 
to be important even though West Saxon interests had been carved out further south around 
Winchester (Hampshire). The Cwicelmeshlew barrows were named after Cwichelm who was, 
according to Bede, the West Saxon king who despatched an assassin to kill the Christian figure 
of Edwin (Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica 11.9, ed. Colgrave and Mynors 1969: 165), and memorialised 
Cwichelm and his authority. The barrow makes another appearance in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle's 
1006 entry on the Viking army’s escapade as it travelled through Wessex to Cwicelmeshlew 
— a continuation of its importance in the landscape that harked back to an earlier time and 
royal ancestor (Williams 2015; Parker 2018: 93-97). Cwichelm's son, Cuthred, is recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as the recipient of 'three thousand [hides] of land' at Ashdown from his 
uncle Cenwalh, the founder of the Old Minster at Winchester (ASC 648; Plummer 1892-99: 28; 
trans. Whitelock et al. 1965: 19). That this dynastic history, perhaps reflecting the devolution of 
this West Saxon frontier territory to a sub-king, was seen as important enough to be recorded 
in the Chronicle in the 9th century, and was still significant in 1006, indicates that this was a 
landscape that evidently mattered to the memory of the Gewisse. 


While the West Saxon dynasty seems to have had a gravitational focus on the south of the 
kingdom with particular interests in Winchester by the later 9th century, what may have 
been a northern frontier in the Thames Valley hardly paled into insignificance. Looking at 
the hundreds along the Ashdown hills (Figure 4.2), the Battle of Ashdown and the memory of 
the battlefield is linked to the easternmost arm of the hills, where one can find Nakedthorn 
Hundred, perhaps sharing its name and historical memory with Asser's battlefield description 
of a 'solitary thorn tree', which Asser claimed he had seen with his own eyes (Asser, ch. 39; 
ed. Stevenson 1904: 30; trans. Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 79; Burne 1953; Lavelle 2020). It may 
have been a tenuous link by the 11th century, when Nakedthorn Hundred was recorded in the 
Domesday survey, but evidently some sense of historical memory had been created. 


Within the Valley's wider landscape there is further association of the West Saxon dynasty. 
The royal estate at Wantage was where Alfred was born, according to Asser, but it also had 
other important, later family links. Wantage was bequeathed by Alfred to his Mercian wife 
along with the estate at nearby Lambourn (now in West Berkshire) and the 878 battle site 
at Edington, which might be suggestive of some emotional memory associated with these 
places (S 1507; for Wantage and Lambourn see Lavelle 2007: 99). Another place in the landscape 
embedded with memory and myth is nearby Wayland's Smithy (Oxfordshire), a Neolithic long 
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barrow, associated with Weland the legendary smith, held captive in a royal court because of 
the fine metalwork he could produce. Barbara Yorke (Yorke 2017) has observed that Wayland’s 
Smithy, noted in a mid-10th-century charter bound (S 564), shows an insight into the ways in 
which the Alfredian translation of Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy highlights the memory of 
the bones of Weland; the human reflection of the Christian experience has a direct link with 
the superhero figure of Germanic legend. An Alfredian interest in the Weland legend reminds 
us that the production of treasure was intrinsically linked to the status of a ruler. Asser refers 
to royal officers, including the great goldsmiths, working with the Alfredian court in the 9th 
century (Asser, ch. 91, ed. Stevenson 1904: 77; Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 101). A small, late 
Saxon gold ingot found at East Hendred in 2014 (PAS BERK-842965) may indicate a smithing 
site located at or near the royal estate of East Hendred, not too far from the mythical smith’s 
resting place, and perhaps comparable with the putative late 10th-century goldsmithing on 
the outskirts of the royal estate of Broughton (Hampshire) (Rumble 2008: 249-51). 


We might also note here a link with the minster at Abingdon (Oxfordshire). Abingdon held 
a liminal position between Mercia and the West Saxons (Lavelle 2020). Like the community 
of Durham (Co. Durham) in the 12th century, the monks of Abingdon would have had to deal 
with political powers to their north and to their south, ensuring that they were in reasonable 
standing with both. Abingdon seems to have had 7th-century West Saxon origins and the 
house remained important to the southern dynasty despite Mercian supremacy that seems to 
have been implicit in Abingdon’s receipt of property for much of the period from the 7th to 9th 
centuries (Stenton 1913: 19-30). It is Abingdon whence the most critical historical memory of 
Alfred comes (before the 20th century at least); the Historia Ecclesie Abbendonensis, compiled in 
the 12th century, notes Alfred’s appropriation of that church’s land at Abingdon and equates 
him with Judas (Hudson 2002-07: 1:32-33 and 272-75). A document in the Abingdon cartulary 
noted in the Historia — a charter recording an exchange of land at Horn Down, East Hendred, 
for land at nearby Appleford (both Oxfordshire) — saw Alfred receiving unhidated land at Horn 
Down from his cellararius, a man with important connections (S 355; Whitelock 1979). That 
charter reveals something of Abingdon’s liminal position in that it owes as much to Mercian 
diplomacy as it does to West Saxon (Whitelock 1979; Lavelle 2020) but it may also relate to the 
abbey’s later condemnation of Alfred as Judas. If one of the estates had once been Abingdon 
property, as the charter’s presence in its cartulary may indicate, the low opinion of Alfred 
could be rooted in what may have been the estate’s cavalier treatment by a ruler who saw his 
familial interests in this region. 


The substance of the exchange may be related to a sense of service rewarded by the provision 
of bookland (land granted by charter), expressed in the preface of a translation, attributed 
to the king, of another patristic text, the Solilogues of St Augustine (Carnicelli 1969: 48; trans. 
Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 139). A whiff of the possible continuity of service in return for land 
may be seen in Domesday’s record for East Hendred, where the sheriff’s wife is said to have 
kennelled the king’s dogs in exchange for tenure of an estate (Great Domesday Book fol. 57r, 
ed. Morgan 1979: 1:38; see Lavelle 2014 for 2011: 38-39). There is not much of a leap from the 
keeper of food and drink to the keeping of royal dogs. This notion of the reward for service was 
a significant issue in the later 9th century. 
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Wallingford and Watlington in the 9th century 


East of the Ashdown hills are Wallingford and Watlington, the former on the edge of the historical 
county of Berkshire and the latter within historical Oxfordshire. Wallingford is the key to the 
Thames frontier. David Roffe’s important work on tenure makes sense of the Berkshire entries 
in Oxfordshire Domesday, providing consideration of the links between Domesday vills and the 
records of houses in the town of Wallingford, which may reflect some continuity of service in 
the maintenance of the burh (Great Domesday Book fol. 56r, ed. Morgan 1979: B9; Roffe 2009). The 
key to this is the document associated with Alfredian memory known as the Burghal Hidage, 
which seems to go beyond shire boundaries where necessary, and perhaps reflects a flexible 
attitude to the administration of land for defensive purposes and a readiness to reorganise in a 
manner which went beyond existing boundaries if the occasion arose. I wonder if, had Berkshire 
not become so embedded in the historical memory before the late 9th century (perhaps even 
as far back as the 7th century, if the ASC 648 entry is anything to go by), we might otherwise 
have seen the emergence of Wallingfordshire alongside Oxfordshire by the 10th century. 


A very relevant piece of evidence for the historical landscape which relates to Watlington 
is a Worcester charter of the 880s (probably of 887). It records that 7Ethelred ‘by gift of the 
abundant grace of the Lord dux and patricius of the Mercian people, granted with licentia and 
inpositione manus of Alfred, king’ (S 217) land to the bishopric of Worcester, which included 
eight hides at Watlington. This charter does not seem to relate in any way to the maintenance 
of the burh of Wallingford but this is evidence of Mercian royal territory used for purposes 
of the emergent (though by no means inevitable) ‘Kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons’. This was a 
kingdom which had, from both an Alfredian and #thelredian perspective, close connections 
to Worcester. The very careful language of the charter is indicative of the diplomacy which the 
Mercian kingdom may have found it necessary to employ, something commensurate with what 
Charles Insley, in a recent article on 10th-century Mercia, has noted was a negotiated position 
(Insley 2016). In the charter, thelred is the dux and patricius of the ‘Mercian people’, at once 
both emphasising his status but in no way overstepping his position towards one of kingship; 
here it is worth noting that Æthelred owes his position to God's authority. Alfred, by contrast, 
is simply REX, a term which acknowledges his superiority but does not admit to any suzerainty 
by him over the territory of the Mercians. 


There are other phrases within the Worcester charter which are diagnostic of the power 
relationship between Wessex and Mercia. ‘Cum licentia’ occurs in Mercian and Kentish 
charters, and occasional 10th-century charters relating to this Thames Valley region rather 
than West Saxon charters per se. Mercian influence was an important issue in 9th-century 
Wessex (Whitelock 1979), but the idea of ‘licentia’ seems important and an indication of the 
projection of the power relationship within this zone. ‘Inpositione manus’, translated by Keynes 
(1998: 27) as ‘sign manual’, appears to be unique in the charter corpus, but it seems to indicate 
the subordinate position of /Ethelred in the charter. Given the ceremonial demonstration of 
subordination prevalent in the Carolingian world, it may not be too far-fetched to consider the 
reference to hands in inpositione manus in ‘feudal’ terms — as an early reference to a ceremony 
involving the placement of a lord’s hands around those of a subordinate. 
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The eight hides of land at Watlington recorded in S 217, along with six hides at Brightwell 
Baldwin and six men ‘and their progeny’ at Benson were said to belong to the church of Pyrton 
(all Oxfordshire), referred to as the Readanoran (the ‘Red Ora’) in the charter (referring to a 
specific type of hill until the late 10th century; Gelling and Cole 2000: 203-10); ultimately the 
land was intended for the church of Worcester, although it had somehow come into the hands 
of Archbishop Stigand by 1066 (Great Domesday Book fol. 157r, ed. Morris 1978: 15:2). That the 
charter refers to the ‘progeny’ of the men at Benson is an indication of an Alfredian sense of the 
future for the holding of the land, a phrase which echoes the peace agreement made between 
Alfred and Guthrum which was ‘for the living and the unborn’ (trans. Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 
171; see below, this chapter). In his study of Anglo-Saxon slavery, David Pelteret observed that 
these men were not slaves (Pelteret 1995: 168), so perhaps it is better to consider them as tied 
to the land in the form of geburas, suggesting that the ‘six men’ were an equivalent of six hides 
of land, given that ‘hide’ was simply a term used as a synonym for household, familia. Here this 
was perhaps simply just a different way of referring to the conditions of the holding of the 
actual land, and thus a reference to the productive capacity of the land which was granted. 


What's in a name? Ceolwulf and ‘Hostage’s Back’ 


Consideration of the relationship between Ceolwulf II of Mercia and Alfred provides the 
opportunity to reassess a text which does not normally leap to mind in views of the 9th century. 
The words of Geoffrey Gaimar, in his Anglo-Norman vernacular Estoire des Engleis written in the 
12th century, remark on those who came to see King Alfred in 878, ‘Ceolmer came to him and 
Chude / with the baruns of Somerset / Of Wiltshire and of Dorset / From Hampshire came 
Chilman / Who had summoned the nobles by ban.’ (Gaimar lines 3162-3166; ed. Short 2009: 
174-77; trans. here from Lavelle 2010b: 180). 


Although 12th-century sources of Anglo-Saxon history are notoriously problematic, and 
Gaimar’s intentions were more complex than providing historians with a reliable stock of 
hitherto-untapped sources (Freeman 1996), it is surely significant that these are alliterative 
Anglo-Saxon names, unrecorded in this context elsewhere. Gaimar made reference to a 
‘chained’ copy of a chronicle which he had seen in Winchester (Campbell 2001: 15-16). This is 
sometimes thought to have simply been the A manuscript of the Chronicle but it may have been 
a version of the ‘Common Stock’ of the Chronicle used by the West Saxon royal house at the end 
of the 9th century. When considering these names a few years ago, I thought of them in terms 
of West Saxon name stock (Lavelle 2010b: 180-82). In the light that the number of examples 
of the Two Emperors type coins from the Watlington Hoard shines on the Ceolwulf II-Alfred 
relationship, a close relationship which may have been invoked by the symbolism of two rulers, 
I am now struck by the absence of Ceolwulf from a set of names, two of which had the element 
Ceol-, which could easily have included him. What if Ceolwulf and the thegns of Berkshire had 
originally been included among the list of the loyal supporters in a version of the Chronicle 
which pre-dated that seen by Gaimar? This is not altogether fanciful. Ealdorman Æthelweard 
is thought to have had access to a south-western version of an Old English chronicle related 
— but not exactly the same as — the ‘Common Stock’ annals while writing his 10th-century 
Latin chronicle (Barker 1967; Ashley 2007). Æthelweard reveals that the body of the ealdorman 
Zethelwulf who died at Reading in 871 was taken to ‘Northworthy’ (i.e. Derby, Derbyshire), 
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suggesting that even if he had responsibilities to Wessex he was of Mercian origin (Stenton 
1913: 26-27). This is a detail typical of /Ethelweard's interests in the work and lives of his fellow 
ealdormen which are edited out of the ‘official’ version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Lavelle 
2016). The detail of Athelwulf’s Mercian connection, evidently seen as unwanted in a West 
Saxon narrative of the late 9th century, may indicate that this was a zone of joint control. 


Based on a tentative dating of the Two Emperors type coin issue, Jinty Nelson suggested that 
this type of coin may have been a joint commemoration of Ceolwulf II's participation in the 
Battle of Edington (Nelson 1986: 60). The scale of the issue of this coin type is obviously now 
known to be larger than it appeared in the 1980s, suggesting that it was more than a mere token 
of commemoration. Nonetheless, this type of coin, as well as cooperation on the production 
of the Cross-and-Lozenge type, is strongly suggestive of a link between Alfred and Ceolwulf 
(see Naylor, Chapters 5 and 6, below). If the coin design reflects that the alliance stretched 
to mutual military aid, Gaimar’s record may be a reading of the participants in the battle, 
reflecting the West Saxons’ post-879 editing-out of Ceolwulf’s name from a list that would 
otherwise be likely to include him. We are given a clue that the reputation of Ceolwulf was 
tarnished retrospectively by the time of the composition of the c.892 ‘Common Stock’ of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which placed such a negative reading on the submission of Ceolwulf to 
the Vikings after the departure of Burgred: 


And in the same year they gave the kingdom of the Mercians to be held by Ceolwulf, a 
foolish king’s thegn; and he swore oaths to them and gave hostages that it should be ready 
for them on whatever day they wished to have it, and he would be ready, himself and all 
who would follow him, at the enemy’s service [7 he gearo were mid him selfum, 7 on allum bam 
be him lestan woldon to bes heres bearfe] 

(ASC 874, ed. Plummer 1892-99; 1:72; trans. Whitelock et al. 1965: 48) 


We can be reasonably certain that the relationship between Alfred and Ceolwulf II indicated by 
the jointly-issued Two Emperors type coinage around the later 870s was somewhat better than 
the opinion evidently expressed in the Chronicle’s entry for 874. 


The difference between that ‘official’ narrative of the West Saxon kingdom and any earlier 
historical record is brought into relief by Athelweard’s laconic reading of the position of 
Ceolwulf. Æthelweard notes that '[a]t that time [i.e. 874] Ceolwulf held the kingdom of the 
Mercians' (Æthelweard, s.a. 874, ed. Campbell 1962: 41). Given that the record of Ceolwulf here 
is in the same place as the criticism of him in the ‘Common Stock’ Annals, Æthelweard’s text 
feels like it is a reflection of the original record of Ceolwulf’s position in Mercia, prior to it 
being spun for a post-878/79 West Saxon audience. 


I wonder if the retelling of the narrative was also going on through the landscape. The S 217 
charter may reveal this and further highlight the relations between West Saxons and Mercians 
in the late 9th century. Among a number of locations in the charter’s bounds which reference 
personal names, there are two specific points at the land at Brightwell Baldwin which merit 
comment: ceolulfes treowe (‘Ceolwulf’s Tree’) and Gisles Bece (Figure 4.3). Ceolulfes treowe is a 
boundary marker, and Stephen Mileson and Stuart Brookes have suggested a link with a 
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historical Ceolwulf as a possible explanation (Mileson and Brookes 2014). To the east is Gisles 
Bæce which may be read as ‘Hostage’s Back’. Prior to the discovery of the Watlington Hoard, 
in a work about the theatre of hostage-giving, I noted the possibility of Gisles Bece as one of 
a number of places where a formal submission of hostages might have taken place, rather 
like the ‘hostage mounds’ known from early Irish traditions (Lavelle 2017: 46-49). Despite my 
original hopes when investigating them, many of the Gisl place-names are likely to be personal 
names, but Gisles Bece seems to be specifically a reference to a hostage (see Lavelle 2017: 47-49). 
Moreover, although bece is used in a few charters to refer to a stream, here it is not used as 
such, and may be read as bec, as in a ‘back’ or ridge. It may be identifiable in the landscape as a 
pronounced hill in the south-east corner of the parish (Mileson and Brookes 2014; forthcoming; 
for this type of hill see Gelling and Cole 2000: 144). 


The connections may be speculative — indeed there are fifteen instances of the personal name 
‘Ceolwulf’ in the Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon England corpus (PASE s.v.) and a 6th-century West 
Saxon king of that name (ASC 597, ed. Plummer 1892-99: 1:20; trans. Whitelock et al. 1965: 14;) 
— but it is too important to pass up lightly the possibility that there was at least an association 
with Ceolwulf II of Mercia. Here the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’s 874 entry, noting that King Ceolwulf 
had given hostages for the holding of his kingdom is relevant to a zone where West Saxon 
control met Mercian control, and where Vikings had attempted to assert their own control of 
this landscape in the early 870s. 


And although it must be stressed that this was not the Watlington Hoard’s findspot, a 
connection between text and landscape warrants comment. Not only is Ceolwulf II said to have 
given hostages to Vikings in 874 but the text of Alfred's treaty with Guthrum refers to hostages 
given from one side to the other when moving between territories, so that a 'clean back' can be 
seen. Writing about the treaty, Paul Kershaw made a logical link with cleanliness and religious 
purity (Kershaw 2000: 54) but the ‘back’ of a pronounced hill is a detail which warrants notice 
here. Given that the whole relationship between Wessex and Mercia is directly linked to the 
control of territory at this point in the landscape, and, moreover, the territorial control of 
the zones delineated between Danish-held Mercia and English-held Wessex became defined 
around the early 880s in this region, the ‘hostage’s back’ would have had some deeper meaning. 


TOWARDS A REDEFINITION OF THE FRONTIER OF WESSEX 


This is thus a landscape where royal connections may be seen in the written evidence related 
to it: the duty of kennelling dogs in Domesday Book may take us to Alfred's Horn Down 
exchange at East Hendred, and indeed Asser's reference to Alfred and hunting dogs (Lavelle 
2020). These clues are there as a memory in the landscape — part of its story. This does not 
mean that this was the Ceolwulf or the place where hostages were exchanged before cross- 
border transactions could take place by the conditions of the Alfred-Guthrum treaty; but in the 
circumstances of the late 880s creation of a charter for Alfred's man in Mercia, they could have 
become part of the story embedded in the landscape (cf. Mileson and Brookes 2021: 92-94). 
Ceolwulf became the 'foolish king's thegn' only after a point where the new Wessex-linked 
ealdorman of the Mercians was active in the area of the Thames Valley. In 878, the West Saxon 
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kingdom had moved from having a Mercian ealdorman working as its man in Berkshire, to a 
Mercian ealdorman married to the king’s daughter #thelfled. Any buffer-zone provided by 
Mercian territory between Wessex and ‘the army that is in East Anglia’ was very narrow indeed 
in this region. 


To that end, Wallingford (mentioned as being a key strategic point in the late 9th-century/ 
early 10th-century Old English Orosius (ed. Godden 2016: 334-35)) may have played a role in 
determining the frontier of these two territories, joining them together. Here Baker and 
Brookes’s (2013: 325) consideration of Oxford as ‘something of a misfit’ in a network of 
fortifications may be instructive in highlighting its Mercian origins. 


In line with Scott Thompson Smith’s reading of parts of the text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
as a boundary (Smith 2010), it is worth considering that text’s link with the Alfred-Guthrum 
frontier established in the agreement of the two rulers. The frontier line of this treaty 
represents an adjustment, perhaps even the creation of a frontier in the early or mid-880s 
when West Saxon dominance over or possession of London became such a significant issue 
(Naismith 2018). London is normally considered as the defining issue in the text of the frontier 
but the significance of this can be seen further west: in 878 there was no need for a defined 
frontier between the West Saxons and the Viking army because an independent Mercian 
kingdom was in existence; there would simply be no point in creating a treaty boundary in 
878. Later, Ceolwulf was off the scene as a political player — a figure to be relegated — so there 
was far more sense in constructing a new frontier. Therefore, we may have a reflection of the 
reconstruction of West Saxon territorial interests, perhaps in line with the ways in which the 
fortified northern frontier of the kingdom was developing in the late 9th century (Baker and 
Brookes 2011; for the Alfred-Guthrum treaty delineation see Marriott and Ashby 2020). 


We might be able to see a reflection of these interests in the way in which the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’s ‘Common Stock’ was constructed, perhaps in the late 880s or early 890s. Although 
the Chronicle may record genuine early annals of the West Saxon kingdom, the choices of 
the selection of these annals show the way in which the identity of the kingdom was being 
constructed in the late 9th century (Yorke 1993; Konshuh 2020). Along the Thames frontier, 
the selection of annals may extend to reference the places that the West Saxon ancestors 
were considered as contesting and controlling in the 6th century (Figure 4.4). Although the 
traditional narrative of West Saxon history has these as conflicts with Britons (and indeed 
they probably were), the territorial interests with which the sites of conflict were frequently 
concerned, often relate to the western reaches of the Thames Valley in territory bordering 
and even encroaching on that of the Mercian kingdom. Indeed there is a clutch of places to the 
north of the Lower Thames Valley, up into what is now Oxfordshire and indeed beyond, which 
included the record of the ‘571’ Battle of Limbury and would have been of great importance to 
a late 9th-century West Saxon audience. Limbury (Bedfordshire, now incorporated into Luton) 
is at the very source of the River Lea, a location which is mentioned as a key boundary point in 
the text of the Alfred-Guthrum treaty (ASC 571, ed. Plummer 1892-99: 1:18; trans. Whitelock et 
al. 1965: 13; Keynes and Lapidge 1983: 171). 
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Thus, earlier West Saxon rulers, figures linked to the genealogy of Alfred — many of whom 
were recorded by both the Common Stock of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the text of Asser — 
are linked to a textual construction, a philosophical construction even, of a kingdom which is 
written in the text and in the treatment of the landscape. To that end, it is entirely fitting that 
in the early 880s a cache which included coins whose very design reflects the close link between 
Mercia and Wessex should have been deposited close to a location where the interstices of that 
relationship could be most visible in the landscape. It is yet more fitting that it should have been 
at a time when the relationship itself was going through such a fundamental transformation. 
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Chapter 5 


The coinage of Wessex and Mercia, c.875-79: 
a re-assessment of the Two Emperors 
and Cross-and-Lozenge types 


John Naylor 


The discovery of the Watlington Hoard presents an important opportunity to undertake a new 
and detailed study of the coinage of the late 870s. Of the 203 coins found in the hoard, 200 are 
rare silver pennies of the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types struck for the kings of 
Wessex and Mercia, and the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cross-and-Lozenge only). The corpus 
roughly quadruples the overall numbers of these coins known previously; earlier finds were 
published by Blackburn and Keynes (1998), and together with the subsequent discoveries have 
produced a corpus, at 72 coins, still far smaller than the Watlington Hoard (see Appendix 1). A 
mixture of stray finds, hoard finds and finds for which no recovery or findspot details survive, 
this pre-Watlington corpus highlights further the importance of the numismatic element of 
the Watlington Hoard. This chapter discusses the classification of the Two Emperors and Cross- 
and-Lozenge type issues, mostly from a stylistic perspective, providing an appraisal and re- 
assessment of this earlier scholarship. Where appropriate, revisions and additions to this body 
of work are suggested. The classification produced 
in this chapter forms the basis for discussion in 
the next chapter, where the coins in the hoards are 
examined from the perspective of their collection 
and deposition as a group in the late 870s/early 
880s alongside the other coins and objects (Naylor, 
Chapter 6), and for the entries in the final catalogue 
(Catalogue 2). 


The discussions which follow are a comprehensive 
re-assessment of previous work and put forward 
a fully revised classification (see Baker, Chapter 8, 
for broader discussion of these types within the 
coinage of the mid-late 9th century). Summaries 
are provided at the end of each section below to 
outline the main points discussed. A visual guide 
to the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge 
types, providing basic descriptions for each style 
and sub-style, can be found at the back of the book 
in Appendix 2; a simplified table of moneyers for 
both types is presented in Appendix 3. 
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Figure 5.1. Example 

of the Two Emperors 
coins of Alfred the 
Great (cat. 2.61; 
moneyer: Dudecil) and 
Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.4; 
moneyer: Cuthberht) 
from the Watlington 
Hoard. Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.2. Late Roman 
gold solidus of Two 
Emperors type, the 

prototype for the 
design used by Alfred 
and Ceolwulf II. This 
example is in the 
name of the Emperor 
Gratian (367-83) and 
was struck at Trier 
(Germany). Scale 2:1. 
Image: PAS DENO- 
75191A 
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THE TWO EMPERORS TYPE (C. 875) 


There are 13 Two Emperors type pennies in the Watlington Hoard, ten of Alfred the Great of 
Wessex (871-99) and three of Ceolwulf II of Mercia (874-79?) (Figure 5.1). This significantly 
increases the previously published corpus of two coins which comprised one example for each 
ruler (Appendix 1 nos 2-3). Based on a late 4th-century Roman gold solidus (Figure 5.2), the 
obverse shows the bust of the emperor, facing right; the reverse the emperors of the Eastern 
and Western Empires seated holding an orb between them with a winged Imperial Victory 
above. Given the very real threats posed by the Viking Great Army at the time, it is likely that 
the reverse iconography was a useful symbol meant to publicly represent an alliance of some 
form between the two kings although it should not be forgotten that this was a coinage utilising 
an earlier Roman design during a period when such copying was not uncommon (Blackburn 
1998: 113; Williams 2008: 56). The dating for the Two Emperors remains tentative at around 
875. Generally considered to be short-lived and placed early in the reign of Ceolwulf II prior 
to the introduction of the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage (e.g. Naismith 2017: 168-69), the much 
expanded corpus provided by the Watlington Hoard allows, for the first time, a real assessment 
of this coinage including consideration of the potential length of issue. 


The Watlington coins contain only a single die-linked pair of coins (dies TEo11 and TEr11; cat. 
2.66-67) and there are no die links to the previously published coins. Ten moneyers are known 
in total (Table 5.1), seven in the Watlington hoard, plus three others from the previously- 
recorded coins and the ‘near Leominster’ hoard (see Naylor, Chapter 9), divided to give five 
working for Ceolwulf II and six for Alfred. Only a single moneyer, Beagstan, struck for both 
rulers in the Two Emperors issue (cat. 2.3, 2.59-60). 


Obverse Style 


Five basic obverse styles can be identified based around the nature of the drapery (Figure 5.3). 
Styles 1 and 2 take their influence from the originals on the Roman solidi, Style 3 and 4 from 
elsewhere. Style 5 harks back to later 8th and 9th-century coin design; it is not seen in the 
Watlington Hoard. 


Style 1 is the carefully rendered bust close in style 
to the Roman prototype seen on the previously 
published coin of Alfred (Appendix 1 no. 2, Cenred) 
and on a single coin of Alfred from the Watlington 
Hoard (cat. 2.64, Eadulf). Style 2 is considered the 
equivalent style for Ceolwulf II although the Roman 
drapery is simplified and stylised in comparison 
to Style 1 (cat. 2.3-4, Beagstan and Cuthberht; 
Appendix 1 no. 3, Ealdwulf), and exhibits greater 
variation. Both Style 2 Watlington Hoard coins have 
an annulet on the left shoulder, a feature lacking on 
the Ealdwulf coin (Appendix 1 no. 3) although this 
and Cuthberht's (cat. 2.4) show similar bust style. 
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The former is somewhat less refined, but both 
share features with a number of Ceolwulf II's 
Cross-and-Lozenge coins (for example, cat. 
2.15, 2.27-29, 2.32, 2.34, 2.37). The coin of the 
moneyer Beagstan (cat. 2.3) shows a further 
simplified design. The drapery and portrait 
on this coin are missing the hair on the neck 
beneath the diadem seen on other coins. It has 
parallels from the Cross-and-Lozenge corpus, 
the portrait and bust very similar to a coin of 
Alfred (cat. 2.104), and pre-Cross-and-Lozenge 
issues including Alfred’s Lunettes type (e.g. 
group 1 variant IIA: Lyons and Mackay 2008: 
47). 
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Nine of the ten coins of Alfred belong in Style 
3 making it the largest group of Two Emperors 
pennies in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.59- 
63, 2.65-68). Its obverse is influenced by 
earlier 9th-century coin design rather than 
Roman prototypes although maintains the 
neat face of Style 1, albeit within more variable parameters. The main element in the Style 
3 bust is the much simplified drapery comprising a curved neckline with two triangular 
shoulders either side, and a range of motifs on the breast and within the ‘shoulders’. There 
is visible influence from the small-scale reform issues of the mid-870s such as the Portrait- 
Quatrefoil type where this simplified drapery is seen on the only complete surviving example 
for Archbishop Athelred of Canterbury (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 130-31); elements of 
the Lunettes-style drapery from the ‘middle’ and ‘late’ phases of Burgred’s Lunettes and of 
Alfred’s issues with obverse styles H and C are also visible (Naismith 2017: 159-63). Blackburn 
and Keynes (1998: 130-31, no.4) highlighted the similarities between the overall obverse 
design of the Portrait-Quatrefoil type and the Two Emperors type with the inscription 
starting at the shoulder on Alfred’s coin and the right-facing diademed bust which breaks an 
inner circle. The similarities in the bust design used on both coin types brings the two issues 
more closely together. In addition, the style seen on the complete Archbishop #Fthelred 
Portrait-Quatrefoil type penny is mirrored on the Two Emperors by the large-pellet diadem 
and defined neck and chin, although both are larger and stronger on the Two Emperors type 


coins. 


Style 4 is markedly different. It is seen on a single coin of Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.5: Hereferth) with 
drapery gathered together in the centre of the breast at a large annulet containing a pellet, 
a design without a direct parallel in earlier coin issues of the 9th century. The portrait also 
diverges from other Two Emperors coins with its bonnet-enclosed hair, long nose and hair 
visible below the diadem on the neck, all perhaps related to that seen on the Lunettes type 
issues of Alfred (e.g. Naismith 2016: nos 1347 and 1349). The annulet placed centrally on the 
breast is mirrored in Alfred’s Cross-and-Lozenge type coins of London Style 6 and a potential 
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Figure 5.3. The Two 
Emperors coinage by 
obverse style. Top left: 
style 1 (cat. 2.64); 

top right: style 2 (cat. 
2.4); bottom left: style 
3 (cat. 2.59); bottom 
right: style 4 (cat. 2.5). 
Scale 2:1. 
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West Mercian group (for both, see below) albeit the overall designs are somewhat distinct from 
each other, and it is difficult to assess the relationship between these groups (if any) from the 
currently available evidence. 


A fifth obverse design — Style 5 (not illustrated) — is seen in the ‘near Leominster’ Hoard 
(Hoverd et al. 2020: 50). The face is similar to cat. 2.4 but the stylised armour and drapery 
represented by rounded shoulders and breast is, in many ways, akin to the Open Cross type 
but a more suitable parallel is found in the London series of Offa’s Light Coinage (e.g. Naismith 
2016: nos 65, 75, 79-80, 82-83, 1213-99). 


Reverse style 


The reverse style closely copies the Roman original, and is highly consistent across all examples 
of both Ceolwulf II's and Alfred’s Two Emperors pennies. The winged Victory above the figures 
is formed of two curving lines with linear ‘feathers’ beneath (Figure 5.1). These join in the 
centre below the face on cat. 2.3-4, and on the other coins (cat. 2.5, 2.59-69) the wings are 
joined by two (or three) horizontal lines above which is the face with pellet eyes and hair. 
Below is either a fan-shaped motif of three (cat. 2.5, 2.59, 2.63, 2.67) or five lines (cat. 2.60, 
2.62) ending in pellets, a pellet (cat. 2.64) or nothing (cat. 2.61, 2.68, 2.69). Below the winged 
Victory, two figures sit facing each other with bent knees, their heads turned to face outwards 
showing pellet eyes and a thin wedge nose, and pellet hair above. Between is a globe with 
saltire above and a palm frond below. Spaces around are filled by small pellets, and three sides 
are formed of larger pellets. 


Inscriptions 


The Two Emperor’s pennies are consistent in their style of obverse inscription, following the 
precedent already seen in the previously published coins (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 131-32). 
The inscription begins at the left shoulder in a clockwise direction; all of Alfred’s coins begin 
with an initial cross and two of Ceolwulf II's (cat. 2.3-4; the latter formed of four pellets), the 
other (cat. 2.5) having no initial mark. 


The inscription on Alfred's coins reads either -AELFRED REX ANGLO(+) or -AELFRED REX 
ANLLO(X) depending upon whether the final letter/mark is considered to be X or +, the 
latter a possibility given that the inscription runs shoulder to shoulder and these could be seen 
as crosses flanking either side of the bust. However, it is not seen on two dies (obverse dies TEo4 
and TEo11, cat. 2.59, 2.66-7), both of which also have smaller, rounder portraits lacking the 
defined pointed chin of the other examples (see Figure 5.3). In all cases the lettering is small 
and neat. 


Ceolwulf II’s Two Emperors pennies (cat. 2.3-5) show greater variation in lettering styles and 
inscription but all use the same spelling of Ceolwulf with an ‘F rather than ‘T, which is now 
accepted as an early version of the spelling at London rather than a West Mercian variant 
used at a mint in that region (Blackburn 2003: 213). The three Watlington Hoard examples, 
although not the previously published coin (Appendix 1 no. 3), describe Ceolwulf II as King of 
the Mercians using REX M or REX (DER. 
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Summary 


The coins of Two Emperors type in the Watlington Hoard are immensely important to 
furthering our understanding of the type and its status in reform coinages of Alfred and 
Ceolwulf II. The ten moneyers and five bust styles now identified from all available evidence, 
most of which comes from Watlington, shows that the Two Emperors series was larger than 
previously suspected, and that it was likely of greater longevity. The latter point is the most 
significant; the combination of moneyers and styles, along with parallels in the Cross-and- 
Lozenge coinage, suggest that its production could have taken place alongside that of the 
Cross-and-Lozenge type, at least in that issue's earlier phases. This would suggest a date from c. 
875 for its introduction is sensible, although the overall length of the issue is hard to evaluate. 
However, the Roman-style busts of Styles 1 and 2 probably follow Styles 3 and 5 which are 
clearly influenced by earlier coinage, as appears to also be the case in the Cross-and-Lozenge, 
although it is interesting that no Two Emperors coins are known with Lunettes type busts. 


The moneyers known for the Two Emperors suggest probable attribution to London as there 
are links both to Lunettes and Cross-and-Lozenge coins from the city, and the styles of some 
of these dies are paralleled in London Style coins of the latter type. A connection between the 
Style 4 bust of Ceolwulf II and the similar drapery design, gathered at the neck, seen on later 
coins of the Cross-and-Lozenge type arguably from Mercian mints is worth noting although 
there are significant differences (see below and cat. 2.180-87). 


Overall, the evidence of the Two Emperors coinage from the Watlington Hoard confirms that 
it was a fully-fledged coinage struck in large numbers and not designed as a propaganda or 
commemorative issue struck over a very short period. The interpretation of such a design that 
evokes a powerful visual message of alliance should not be dismissed, however. 


THE CROSS-AND-LOZENGE COINAGE (C. 875-79) 


The Cross-and-Lozenge type coinage was produced for Alfred, Ceolwulf II and Archbishop 
ZEthelred of Canterbury (870-88) and is named after the reverse design of a long cross with a 
lozenge-shaped centre containing a cross or saltire (Lyon 1968: 236). Given the low numbers 
of finds and lack of substantial hoards prior to the discovery of the Watlington Hoard, only 
a broad date for production within the reign of Ceolwulf II (874-c. 879) is generally accepted 
(Naismith 2017: 168-69), although Lyons and Mackay (2008: 64-65) argued that Alfred's Lunettes 
coinage was longer-lived than previously suspected, and the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage was 
not introduced until late 877 if the overall sequence proposed by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 
125) is correct, with other post-Lunettes issues pre-dating the Cross-and-Lozenge type, only 
one of which, the Two Emperors, includes examples in the name of Ceolwulf II. 


The 186 Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies in the Watlington Hoard greatly increase the overall 
corpus and enable a general reassessment of previous work on the series here. The fundamental 
work by Mark Blackburn and Simon Keynes (1998) identified a range of styles attributable to 
different die-cutting centres, in all likelihood also equating to the same mint places too, on 
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Figure 5.4. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
‘Transitional’ Style 
obverses. Top: cat. 
2.69, 2.70; bottom: 
cat. 2.71, 2.72. Scale 
2:1. 
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account of the careers of anumber of moneyers. 
These styles — the Canterbury Style, London 
Style, Winchester Style plus others which 
may point to minting in West Mercia — form 
the basis of the ordering of the catalogue and 
the discussion below to which an additional 
‘Transitional’ Style has now been added. Each 
will be discussed separately. 


The ‘Transitional’ Style (Figure 5.4-5.6) 


The obverse style on a group of four coins in 
the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.69-72; Figure 
5.4) differs from that on all other Cross- 
and-Lozenge type coins in that the bust is 
enclosed within an inner circle. Such a design 
is known from some of Alfred’s early reform 
coinage produced between the Lunettes and 
the Cross-and-Lozenge, including the Two 
Emperors (Figure 5.3; see also cat. 2.59-68) 
and Archbishop ZEthelred's Portrait-Ouatrefoil 
(Blackburn and Keynes 1998: nos 2-4). The four 
coins are almost certainly of the same type as a very poorly preserved example found during 
excavations in Southampton in 1949 (Appendix 1 no. 4). Owing to its condition, Blackburn 
and Keynes (1998: 133) were unable to conclude whether this coin was a Cross-and-Lozenge 
variant or muled with another issue, perhaps the Two Emperors or Portrait-Quatrefoil. The 
new evidence provided by the Watlington Hoard shows these coins to have an overall bust style 
closest to the standard Cross-and-Lozenge types supporting a view that they are a variant of 
this. In this light the Southampton coin, although poorly preserved, belongs with this group 
and is especially similar to cat. 2.69 with its curving eyebrow and straight nose. 


The spelling of Alfred, /ELFRED, brings the ‘Transitional’ Style within the remits of the 
mainstream Cross-and-Lozenge series, especially in the London Style (cat. 2.117, 2.123-26, 
2.130-31, 2.134-37, 2.149, 2.154-55, 2.157) and Winchester Style (cat. 2.169-79, except 
2.172). It differs from the Two Emperors spelling of AELFRED further supporting this as a 
variant issue rather than a muled coinage. In all cases the inscription begins at the shoulder, 
a rare but known occurrence on the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage, the full inscription reading 
/ELFRED REX SAX. As discussed above in relation to the Two Emperors it is unclear whether 
the final letter should be considered an 'X' or a cross. The lettering is large and neat, and there 
is use of a distinctive ‘A’ on all obverse dies in the word SAX (Figure 5.5), although a standard ‘A’ 
is used on two of the four reverses (cat. 2.79, 2.71). The inner circle cut by the bust is formed 
of pellets on one coin (cat. 2.70), and plain on three coins (cat. 2.69, 2.71-72). The ends of the 
circle end in pellets on cat. 2.69 as seen on some of Alfred's Mercian-style Lunettes (Lyons and 
Mackay 2008: 49, pl. I nos 30-31). 
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The drapery style is simple, consistent across the four examples, the only variation being a 
double-lined neckline on cat. 2.72 and pellets on the vertical decoration within the drapery 
design on cat. 2.69, 2.71-72. The portraits are broadly similar although all following the 
general Lunettes-type design of Alfred with neatly rendered hair and eyes; cat. 2.69-70 have 
hair ending in pellets as seen on some of Burgred’s Mercian Lunettes (cf. Lyons and Mackay 
2008: pl. 1, no. 9). A long, double-stranded diadem extending well behind the back of the head 
with hair along its entire length on top is seen in cat. 2.69, 2.71-72, again harking back to that 
seen across much of the Lunettes series, although the shape of the face with its prominent and 
well-rendered jawline sets them apart from these earlier coins. 


The reverse is a simple Cross-and-Lozenge style, little embellished with other motifs (Figure 
5.6). Cat. 2.69-70 show this simple reverse with a straight-sided central lozenge enclosing a 
cross and plain cross ends ending in a pellet just inside the inner circle. Coins 2.71-72 can be 
placed within the remits of the classic Cross-and-Lozenge reverse with gently incurved sides 
on the lozenge, this time enclosing a saltire, the cross arms composed of pellets. 


Each coin was struck by a different moneyer (Table 5.1). Two, Cenred (cat. 2.69) and Eanred 
(cat. 2.70) are likely from London based on other evidence, the former producing Two Emperors 
type pennies (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: no. 5) and Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies in the 
London Style (cat. 2.106; see below), while the other two coins were struck by moneyers linked 
with Canterbury, Ethelred (cat. 2.71) producing Canterbury-Style Cross-and-Lozenge type 
pennies (cat. 2.86) albeit stylistically quite crude, and Heahstan (cat. 2.72) who has Cross- 
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Figure 5.5. Distinctive 
letter ‘A’ seen on Cross- 
and-Lozenge coins 

in the ‘Transitional’ 
Style. Top: cat. 2.69, 
2.70; bottom: cat. 
2:71; 2.72. 


Figure 5.6. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
‘Transitional’ style 
reverses. Top: cat. 
2.69, 2.70; bottom: 
cat. 2.71, 2.72. Scale 
2:1. 
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and-Lozenge type coins in the Canterbury (cat. 2.89) and Winchester Styles (cat. 2.174-75). 
Ethelred is also known to have produced late Mercian-style Lunettes at London belonging to 
Mackay’s (2015: 127) Phase III (868/70-74). 


Summary 


The small number of coins assigned to this ‘Transitional’ style of the Cross-and-Lozenge 
coinage are an important addition to the corpus. The Lunettes type bust design, inner circle 
and inscription beginning from the shoulder all point towards these coins belonging very early 
in the sequence. Given the links to Alfred’s reform types and the Lunettes influence they are 
here considered a ‘transitional’ type placed at the beginning of the Cross-and-Lozenge series. 
The overall evidence of the die-cutting style and the moneyers suggests that they may be the 
earliest phase from London, and there are some connections to the mainstream London Style 
in the face shape, especially in the form of the nose and eyebrow. 


Canterbury Style (Figures 5.7-5.12) 


Thirty-five pennies in the Watlington hoard have been attributed to the Canterbury Style (cat. 
2.1-2; 2.73-103; CLo1-2, 46-68; CLr1-2, 48-73) struck using 23 obverse and 26 reverse dies for 
Alfred, and two obverse and reverse dies for Archbishop ZFthelred. Three pennies of Alfred are 
die-linked to previously known coins (cat. 2.78 to Appendix 1 no. 7; cat. 2.88 to Appendix 1 no 
10 and cat. 2.93 to Appendix 1 no. 12). A total of 13 moneyers are represented (Table 5.1), 11 
for Alfred, and 3 for Archbishop Æthelred including one (Torhtmund) striking for both (cat. 
2.98-101; Appendix 1 no. 18). A number of moneyers in the Watlington Hoard were not known 
previously for this type. 
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Table 5.1. Moneyers of the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge coinages. The names of moneyers listed in italics 
are not represented in the Watlington Hoard. 


Type 


Style/mint 


Moneyers for 
Alfred the Great 


Moneyers for 
Ceolwulf II 


Moneyers for 
Archbishop 
Athelred 


Two Emperors 


London 


Beagstan 
Cenred 
Dudecil 
Eadulf 
Eanred 
Heawulf 


Beagstan 
Cuthberht 
Dealing 
Ealdwulf 
Hereferth 


Cross-and- 
Lozenge 


Transitional 
(London?) 


Cenred 
Eanred 
Ethelred 
Heahstan 


Canterbury 


Biarnred 
Burgnoth 
Diarmund 
Eadulf 
Ethelgar 
Ethelred 
Guthhere 
Heahstan 
Tirwald 
Torhtmund 
Wibearht 


Ethelmund 
Ethelwulf 
Torhtmund 


London 


Bernulf 
Burgwald 
Cenred 
Ciolwulf 
Cynelm 
Dealing 
Eadulf 
Ealdulf?(lead piece) 
Ecgulf 
Ethelstan 
Herebald 
Heawulf 
Hereferth 
Liafwald 
Ludig 


Beagstan 
Berneah 
Biarnred 
Burgnoth 
Ciolwulf 
Cuthulf 
Dealing 
Dudecil 
Eadulf 
Eanred? (halfpenny) 
Ecgulf 
Ethelstan? 
Liafwald 
Oswulf 


Winchester 


Burgred 
Dunna 
Eadelm 
Ethlem... 
Heahstan 
Luceman 
Wulfred 


Dunna 


‘West Mercian’ 


Eacceh? 
Dudecil 
Ed] 
Ethelred 
Heal | 
Lulla 
Regingild 
Wibearht 
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Figure 5.7. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
Canterbury Style A 
obverses. Alfred the 
Great: cat. 2.73 (left), 
cat. 2.76. (middle). 
Archbishop JEthelred 
of Canterbury: cat. 2.1 
(right). Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.8. A unique 
Canterbury Style A 
Roman-style obverse 
bust of Alfred the 
Great for the moneyer 
Diarmund (cat. 2.80). 
Scale 2:1. 
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Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134-37) divided their Canterbury Style corpus into two groups — 
‘Style A’ and ‘Style B’ — plus one coin (Appendix 1 no. 15) considered to be a Style A/B mule. 
Recognised as the work of different die cutters, Style B shows ‘greater variation than Style A’ 
but owing to low numbers of finds it was ‘difficult to determine the sequence of [Style B] dies’ 
( Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 135). The large increase in the corpus of Canterbury Style coins, 
with 31 coins from the Watlington Hoard, brings greater clarity to their classification which 
can be considered as follows. 


Canterbury Style A 


Canterbury Style A (Figure 5.7) as described by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134) remains 
robust. The obverse exhibits a neat bust in styles influenced by the earlier Lunettes or Portrait- 
Quatrefoil types. The portrait is clear and simple with a large almond-shaped eye, an eyebrow/ 
nose looping around it to meet the diadem, which is long (either single or double stranded) 
and in some cases protrudes at an angle from the neck (cat. 2.73-77, 2.89). Drapery is simple, 
the armour depicted without perspective with the exception of one coin (cat. 2.80, Diarmund; 
Figure 5.8) for which the Roman-style cuirassed armour is very neatly copied from the original. 
The Style A coins in the Watlington Hoard, however, lack the very straight, near vertical diadem 
seen previously on Style A coins such as Appendix 1 nos 5, 14-15, and 18 rather having angled 
diadems as seen on Appendix 1 nos 7 and 11. 


The inscription for Alfred reads (-+-7\)ELFRED 
REX or slight variation thereof (Figure 5.7). Five 
coins from Watlington (cat. 2.73-77, two dies) 
have the inscription ELFRED REX(#) starting from 
the shoulder rather than above the head. The 
evidence from the Two Emperors and Portrait- 
Quatrefoil alongside that for the Transitional 
Style suggest they should be placed at the head of 
the series. The coinage of Archbishop ZEthelred of 
Canterbury reads either (++)EDELRED 7\RCHIEPI~ 
or (+)EDERED ZARCHIEPIT, the latter the spelling 
used on both examples in the Watlington Hoard 
(cat. 2.1-2; Figure 5.7). 
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Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134) identified 
four reverse types linked to Style A coins, of 
which one, a‘true quatrefoil’ type of Archbishop 
Zthelred (Appendix 1 no. 15), was considered a 
Style B reverse muled with a Style A obverse. 
The plain-armed reverse cross on this coin 
was at odds with the other three reverse types 
all of which have pellet cross arms extending 
from the lozenge, seen as a defining feature of 
Canterbury Style A. These four reverse types 
are all seen on the 13 coins from the Watlington 
Hoard attributed to Style A which are labelled 
as Reverses 1-4 in the catalogue (Figure 5.9). 


ME eB =a 
SE 
st " 


Reverse 1 has a plain double outer circle; 
Reverse 2 the same with the circles broken by 
crescents where the cross arms meet the edge; 
Reverse 3 has a plain single outer circle with 
crescents where the cross arms meet it; and 
Reverse 4, a design shared with Style B, is the 
'true quatrefoil' type. Previously considered 
to be a Style B type only, cat. 2.80 (moneyer 
Diarmund) is cut in Style A. The cross arms 
extending from the lozenge centre towards the quatrefoil are formed of pellets rather than 
plain lines, and these join curving outer lines to form the four conjoined lobes which together 
form the quatrefoil. The lettering styles on cat. 2.80 are very similar on both obverse and 
reverse and appear to have been produced using the same punches. They are paralleled by 
that on other Style A coins. However, cat. 2.80 itself is not easy to interpret. It shares many 
elements with other Style A portraits: the long diadem, neat hair, large almond-shaped eye and 
eyebrow meeting the diadem about halfway along but its well-rendered Roman-style drapery 
is unique (Figure 5.8). 


In the Watlington Hoard, Reverses 2 and 3 are found combined with Style A obverses (cat. 2.78, 
2.81, 2.86, 2.89, 2.92) and muled with die-linked Style B obverses (cat. 2.90-91, Tirwald). In the 
latter, the large, neat Style A lettering of the reverse dies is in contrast to the smaller lettering 
style of their obverse dies supporting the view that these are mules rather than reverse types 
for both Style A and Style B. Style A coins were produced for both Alfred and Archbishop 
Ethelred, the former using all three reverse styles, the latter only reverse 1-2. 


Canterbury Style B (Figure 5.10-11) 


Canterbury Style B remained largely undefined by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134-35) owing 
to the low number of dies, with four obverse and five reverse dies at the time of publication 
in 1998 spread across just five coins (Appendix 1 nos 8-10, 13, 15), including a Style A/B mule 
(Appendix 1 no.15). Within this group there were three reverse styles and two distinct bust 
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Figure 5.9. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
Canterbury Style A 
reverses. Top row 
(from left): Reverse 1 
(cat. 2.75); Reverse 2 
(cat. 2.1). Bottom row 
(from left): Reverse 3 
(cat. 2.78); Reverse 4 
(cat. 2.80). 


Figure 5.10. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
Canterbury Style B 
obverses (left: cat. 
2.88; right: cat. 2.90). 
Scale 241. 


Figure 5.11. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
Canterbury Style B 
reverses. Left: Reverse 
4 (cat. 2.79); right: 
Reverse 5 (cat. 2.87). 
Scale 241. 
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styles, one based on the earlier Portrait-Quatrefoil or Lunettes type coinages and another with 
a Roman-style bust (Appendix 1 no.13). The 20 coins in the Watlington Hoard which belong to 
Blackburn and Keynes’s (1998) Style B form two distinct groups; these are now divided on the 
basis of variation in the bust style and reverse style and are classified under Style B and Style C. 


The characteristic obverse of the revised Style B group (Figure 5.10; cat. 2.79, 2.87-88, 2.90- 
91) follows certain traits listed under Blackburn and Keynes’s (1998: 134-35) original Style B 
criteria. The bust has a short, double diadem composed of either a plain lower line and pelleted 
upper line or two pellet lines, barely extending passed the back of the head. The eyebrow/nose 
joins the lower diadem line at its top end, forming a continuous curved line widening to end at 
the nose; the eye is small, formed from two small crescents enclosing a pellet and the mouth of 
two more small crescents. The chin is formed of a large shallow pellet and hair is visible above 
the diadem being formed again of small crescents, three examples of which have pellets at the 
end. The style of the drapery is similar to that seen in Style A, again showing the influence of 
earlier issues. 


There are two reverse styles (Figure 5.11), the ‘true quatrefoil’ of Reverse 4 (cat. 2.79-80, 2.88; 
Appendix 1 nos 9-10, 15), as described for Canterbury Style A, but with plain (rather than 
pellet-formed) cross arms extending from the lozenge, and Reverse 5 which has cross arms 
ending in a lis (cat. 2.87, 2.93; Appendix 1 no.8), perhaps influenced by a rare late variety of 
Burgred’s Lunettes type (reverse E; Mackay 2015: 112). It should be noted that Reverse 5 is also 
seen on a small number of London Style coins (see below for discussion). 
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Canterbury Style C 


Previously seen only ona single coin (Appendix 
1 no.13), the 14 coins in the Watlington Hoard 
assigned to Style C form the largest part of the 
hoard’s Canterbury Style corpus (Figure 5.12). 
However, there are fewer moneyers in Style C 
than Style A and it is the most extensively die- 
linked Canterbury Style group. All coins share 
the same reverse design: the central lozenge 
encloses a saltire (except cat. 2.99-100 where 
this is a cross) and plain cross arms extend to 
a beaded outer circle (except cat. 2.82-84). 
There are two bust styles, one based on the 
Lunettes-style drapery (Style Ci: cat. 2.94, 2.98, 
2.102-03), the other with Roman-style drapery 
including a large annulet on the left shoulder 
(Style Cii: cat. 2.82-85, 2.95-97, 2.99-101). All 
share elements of their portrait design: a large, 
almond-shaped eye enclosing a pellet and 
hair behind and between the double-stranded 
diadem which extends roughly to the top of 
the neck, having more in common with Style A than Style B. The nose is formed from a large, 
pointed wedge, the bridge joining the eyebrow. Two die-cutting styles can be identified here: 
on some examples (cat. 2.82-85, 2.94-96, 2.98, 2.102-03) the eyebrow joins the lower line 
of the diadem at its top end as in Style B, whereas the other examples (cat. 2.97, 2.99-101) 
the eyebrow joins the lower line of the diadem about halfway along, as seen on Style A coins. 
It is unclear whether this is indicative of phases of production or different die cutters. The 
inscription is generally consistent — ELFRED REX — although cat. 2.84-85 begins 7\ELFRED. 


Sequence 


Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134-35) noted that the two distinct styles present in their corpus likely 
represented the work of two die cutters but that sequencing the dies or styles was not possible. The 
Watlington Hoard provides significant new evidence for the Canterbury Style, and although overall 
coin and die numbers remain low, it may help in understanding their composition better. 


A small group of Style A coins representing two obverse dies are important (cat. 2.73-77). 
Struck in the names of the moneyers Biarnred and Burgnoth, all have neat busts influenced 
by the Lunettes and Portrait-Quatrefoil type, combined with Reverse style 1. The style and 
orientation of lettering is also consistent across both dies for obverse and reverse. All obverse 
inscription begins at the shoulder rather than above the head. This has been seen on both the 
Two Emperors and 'Transitional' Style Cross-and-Lozenge type issues which appear to belong 
early in the post-Lunettes sequence; support may also come from later Lunettes types of 
Burgred and some of Alfred's variant V Lunettes although in both cases they were most likely 
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Figure 5.12.The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
Canterbury Style C, 
Reverse 6. Top: Style 
Ci bust (cat. 2.94); 
bottom: Style Cii bust 
(cat. 2.100). Scale 2:1. 
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struck in London rather than Canterbury (Naismith 2017: table 11; Lyons and Mackay 2008: 49- 
50, 96-105). As such cat. 2.73-77 are most likely the earliest in the Canterbury Style sequence. 


The relationship between Style A and B remains uncertain but it does not seem unreasonable 
to consider them contemporary from the evidence provided by the muling seen in several 
examples (B/A mules: cat. 2.90-91; Appendix 1 no.15). Of note is that the two B/A mules in the 
Watlington Hoard share obverse dies which are linked to examples of Style A Reverses 2 and 3. 
The obverse die used combines in both cases with a reverse of the moneyer Tirwald, suggesting 
contemporaneity of dies for Style A and Style B. 


The coins of Style C, while still cut in ways which links them to the coins of both Styles A and 
B, are cruder in portrait style and exhibit design traits that provide links to the broader corpus, 
including those attributed to the London and Winchester Styles. Most notable are the parallels 
in reverse design and the rendering of the obverse drapery, copying a Roman prototype (Style 
Cii) or, in some cases, the Lunettes type (Style Ci). There is no known muling with coins of Style 
A or Style B and it seems reasonable to suggest that it forms the last phase in the sequence of 
Canterbury Style production. It is also the largest Canterbury Style group in the Watlington 
Hoard but one including a largest number of die-linked coins and fewer moneyers than 
represented in other groups, for example Style A/2, perhaps again indicating that these were 
issued later in the Canterbury sequence, their prevalence in the Watlington Hoard owing to 
Styles A and B having been out of production for a longer period of time. 


While Alfred struck in all of the Canterbury Styles, coins of Archbishop #thelred are known 
only in Style A alongside which is one coin muled with a Style B4 reverse. No coins of Style C 
are known for the archbishop, although one of his moneyers, Torhtmund, strikes in this style 
for Alfred. Assuming the phasing of the Canterbury Style is correct and Style C is at the end 
of the sequence, this suggests that Archbishop #thelred only issued coins in the early part of 
the Canterbury Style and subsequently some extremely rare examples of the later Two-Line 
coinage. It is possible that this reflects what appears to be difficult relations between the two 
men, highlighted in Pope John VIII’s surviving response of 877/8 to a now-lost letter from 
Zethelred which seems to have accused Alfred of ignoring or impairing certain Canterbury's 
privileges (Whitelock 1996: 944-45, no. 222; Nelson 1986: 45-46). Could one of these lost 
privileges be the Archbishop’s minting rights in Canterbury at this time? 


Summary 


The Canterbury Style coins in the Watlington Hoard cover the whole span of their production from 
anew style of early coins in Style A (cat. 73-77) to the latest phase of Roman-influenced busts in the 
newly-assigned Style C. The recognition that Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 134-35) Style B should 
be divided into two groups — Styles B and C — is an important conclusion and it is now clear that 
the Canterbury Style is made up from three sub-styles produced in two phases, Style C forming the 
later period of production within which die-cutting styles related to Styles A and B are also visible. 
The issues of Archbishop Æthelred are short-lived in comparison and do not last through the whole 
period of issue, possibly reflecting the documented problems in the relationship between him and 
Alfred. 
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London Style (Figures 5.13-5.20) 


London Style pennies form the largest group of Cross-and-Lozenge coins in the Watlington 
Hoard with 65 examples for Alfred (cat. 2.104-68; obverse dies CLo69-Clo111; reverse dies 
CLr74-CLr125) and 53 for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.6-58; obverse dies CLo3-Clo41; reverse dies CLr3- 
CLr43). Two coins of the latter (cat. 2.13 and 2.16) are outside of the mainstream London Style 
but are attributed to London on the basis of the moneyers named on the coins and the styles of 
those other coins struck by them (Table 5.1). 


Blackburn and Keynes’ (1998: 37-38, nos 20-41) discussion of the evolution of the London Style 
remains very useful. The Roman-style bust seen on most London Style coins in their corpus 
became increasingly stylised over time forming a series of types for which an outline sequence 
was produced. Although they did not elaborate in detail, they helpfully arranged their plates to 
reflect these changes in style. The sequence of bust changes was mirrored by a shift in reverse 
design on later coins from a cross within the central lozenge to a saltire. An important element 
of discussion of the London Style has been the relationship between the coins of Alfred and 
those of Ceolwulf II, especially in relation to their sequence of striking. 


Blackburn (1998: 114-19) placed Ceolwulf II's coins at the end of the sequence after Alfred's 
coins were struck through an assessment of bust style and the spelling conventions used. 
Production was envisaged in two phases with neither ruler’s issues from London contemporary 
with the other. However, in a later re-appraisal Blackburn (2003: 213, no. 34A; Appendix 1, no. 
42) used evidence from a new find to revise these conclusions. Its use of CEOLVVLF rather 
than CIOLVVLF challenged the assumption that this spelling of Ceolwulf was particular to 
a mint place in West Mercia rather than London for his issues of the Two Emperors coinage. 
However Blackburn 34A, struck with a neat London Style bust and in the name of the prolific 
London moneyer Liafwald, provided evidence that the spelling CEOLVVLF was likely an early 
spelling used at London, later replaced by CIOLVVLF. This important interpretation brought 
Ceolwulf II’s Two Emperors issues to London and the likely issue dates of Ceolwulf’s Cross- 
and-Lozenge coins into line (at least in part) with Alfred’s. The Watlington Hoard is important 
here too, with Blackburn 34A die-linked to Watlington cat. 34, and 17 other Cross-and-Lozenge 
coins use the CEOLVVLF spelling (cat. 2.6, 2.10, 2.11, 2.13, 2.15, 2.16, 2.18, 2.20, 2.23, 2.24, 
2.29, 2.30, 2.34, 2.37, 2.52, 2.58). The reverse of Blackburn 34A, with the ends of the cross arms 
ending in small hooks, either copies or influences some Canterbury Style coins (Reverse 5) and 
it probably represents ‘an early experimental phase of London die cutting’ (Blackburn 2003: 
213). This reverse style is seen on Watlington Hoard coins 2.34 and 2.158. 


Another more recent find, a penny of Alfred struck by the moneyer Liafwald (Blackburn 2003: 
no. 59A; Appendix 1, no. 32), was produced in a style akin to Appendix 1 no.35 (a penny of 
the moneyer Eadulf) previously considered within Blackburn and Keynes’s (1998: 146-48) 
unassigned ‘other’ styles. The new coin of Liafwald enabled Blackburn (2003: 217) to assign 
both coins to London as the work of a different die-cutter. Two coins in the Watlington Hoard 
were struck in this style for Ethelstan (cat. 2.133), and Liafwald (cat. 2.158) and a third (cat. 
2.157, Liafwald) was cut with a very similar portrait but some variation in drapery. The spelling 
of Liafwald on this last coin as LIOBV ALD also varies from the main group, the use of B instead 
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Figure 5.13. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London Style reverse 
types. 

Top row: Reverse type 
A (saltire): cat. 2.40 
(Ceolwulf II, moneyer: 
Liafwald), cat. 2.106 
(Alfred, moneyer: 
Cenred). 

Middle row: Reverse 
type B (cross): cat. 
2.27 (Ceolwulf II, 
moneyer: Ethelstan), 
cat. 2.124 (Alfred, 
moneyer: Dealing). 
Bottom row: Reverse 
type A1 (pellets in 
arms of saltire): 

cat. 2.127 (Alfred, 
moneyer: Ecgwulf); 
Reverse type A2 
(pellets in arms of 
cross): cat. 2.132 
(Alfred, moneyer: 
Ecgwulf). Scale 2:1. 
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of F paralleling some Lunettes type coins of Alfred (Lyons and Mackay 2008) might suggest that 
this is an early die. A coin in a cruder but similar style for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.16) by the moneyer 
Burgnoth appears to belong within this same style (see below London Style 6). 


Many of the London Style coins in the Watlington Hoard can be placed within the bust groups 
described in Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 137-43). These, and some previously unknown 
groups, have been given a more formal footing here under London Styles 1-7 (see Figures 5.13- 
5.20). Most exhibit a Roman-style bust (groups 1-4); coins with a Lunettes-style bust are placed 
in group 5; those discussed above in the style assigned to London on the basis of Blackburn 
(2003: no. 59A) are placed in group 6; group 7 is represented by a single coin of Ceolwulf II 
for the moneyer Berneah (cat. 2.13) with a bust style reminiscent of Alfred's later London 
Monogram; the reverse of this coin is also a unique variant, with an inner circle of large pellets 
on the reverse outside of the lozenge. 
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The reverse of the London Style Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies (Figure 5.13) shows some 
variation, even in the small corpus studied by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 137-43). General 
characteristics include the lack of an initial cross or mark in the reverse inscription and the 
general use of MONETA or an abbreviated form after the moneyer's name; a central saltire 
(Alfred) or cross (Ceolwulf II) and two or all of the cross arms formed of pellets. The evidence 
from the Watlington Hoard shows a more complex situation, although most examples do adhere 
to the previously listed variations, but one which may illustrate the shortcomings of the hoard’s 
composition in relation to the representation of the overall issue. The use of a central cross or 
saltire is seen broadly across the issues of both rulers, although a cross is more commonly seen on 
Ceolwulf ITs coinage than Alfred's, and the long cross arms tend to be formed of pellets only, with 
no examples seen with two plain arms, although a small number were composed of plain arms 
only (cat. 2.10, 2.138, 2.158, 2.165-67). The lack of MONETA in the reverse inscription seen on 
two earlier coins — Appendix 1 no.24 (Hereferth) and Appendix 1 no.44 (Liafwald) — is repeated 
on 13 Watlington Hoard coins including two examples for Hereferth (cat. 2.141, 2.145) and three 
for Liafwald (cat. 2.29, 2.48, 2.158) joined by Beagstan (cat. 2.6, 2.9), Berneah (cat. 2.10, 2.12), 
Burgwald (cat. 2.105) and Ludig (cat. 2.165-67; two dies). 


London Style 1 


There are four varieties of London Style 1 differentiated by the design ofthe drapery, designated 
here as Styles 1a-d (Figure 5.14; Table 5.2-5.3). Styles 1a and 1b were seen in Blackburn and 
Kenyes's corpus (Appendix 1 nos 22, 26-27, 28-31) for Alfred only. On most coins of Style 1 the 
hair is neat, within a cap-like rounded shape on earlier coins (e.g. cat. 2.109) while on those 
with later, slightly more stylised busts the hair approximates to a rectangle (e.g. cat. 2.160). 
Styles 1a-d can be described as follows: 


* Style 1a: a neat bust, drapery in three 
sections (two to left; one to right) 
between which is a space, sometimes 
containing decoration; an  annulet 
usually seen on the right shoulder; the 
few missing this feature may be later 
examples within style 1a. A single coin 
of Ceolwulf II (Burgnoth: cat. 2.16) and 
five of Alfred (Ciolwulf: cat. 2.117; 
Herebald: cat. 2.134-37) have the 
obverse inscription starting at shoulder. 
For the coins of Ceolwulf II, the earlier 
spelling variant CEOLVVLF or CEOLVLF 
is predominant (see Table 5.3) indicating 
Style 1a started early in the series. There 
is some variation in spelling of Alfred as 
/ELFRED, AXELFRED, or ELFRED, the latter 
most common; some variation at the end 
of the inscription is seen listing Alfred 
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Figure 5.14. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses of 
Style 1. Top row: Style 
la (cat. 2.106), Style 
1b (cat. 2.124. Bottom 
row: Style 1c (cat. 
2.27), Style 1d (cat. 
2.8). Scale 2:1. 
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Table 5.2. Moneyers striking in the Cross-and-Lozenge London Style for Alfred the Great. 
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Style Obverse Reverse A Reverse B 
1 (not further defined) | Bernulf: 2.104 Bernulf: 2.104 
1a Burgwald: 2.105 Burgwald: 2.105 
Cenred: 2.106 Cenred: 2.106 
Ciolwulf: 2.107-14 (d-D, | Ciolwulf: 2.107-14 (d-D) | Ciolwulf: 2.115, 2.116 
2.115, 2.116, 
Dealing: 2.122 Dealing: 2.122 
Eadulf: 2.126 Eadulf; 2.126 
Ecgulf: 2.127 Ecgulf: 2.127 
Herebald: 2.134—5 (sh) Herebald: 2.134—5 
Heawulf: 2.138-9 Heawulf: 2.138-9 
Hereferth: 2.140-3 Hereferth: 2.140, 2.142-3 | Hereferth: 2.141 
Liafwald: 2.151-2 (d-l), ^ |Liafwald: 2.153-7 
2.153, 2.154-5 (d-l) 
Ludig: 2.160-7 (d-1), 2.168 | Ludig: 2.160-2 (d-D), 
2.163-4 (d-l), 
2.165-7 (d-D), 2.168 
1b Dealing: 2.123-5 (d-D) Dealing: 2.123-5 
1c 
1d Ciolwulf: 2.117 (sh) Ciolwulf: 2.117 
2 Ciolwulf: 2.118 Ciolwulf:2.118 
Ecgulf: 2.127, 2.128-9 Ecgulf: 2.127 Ecgulf: 2.128-9 
(d-l) Hereferth: 2.144-8 
Hereferth: 2.144-5 (d-1), 
2.146 Liafwald: 2.156 
Liafwald: 2.156 
3a Ciolwulf: 2.119-20 (d-l) Ciolwulf: 2.119-20 (d-l) 
Ecgulf: 2.130-1 (d-) Ecgulf: 2.130-1 (d-I) 
Hereferth: 2.147 Hereferth: 2.147 
3b & 3c Hereferth: 2.148-9 Hereferth: 2.148-9 
4a Herebald: 2.136 (sh) Herebald: 2.136 
4b Herebald: 2.137 (sh) Herebald: 2.137 
Liafwald: 2.157 
Liafwald: 2.159 
5 Cynhelm: 2.121 Cynhelm: 2.121 
Ecgulf: 2.132 Ecgulf: 2.132 
Hereferth: 2.150 Hereferth: 2.150 
6 Ethelstan: 2.133 Ethelstan: 2.133 
Liafwald: 2.158 Liafwald: 2.158 
7 
Uncertain (fragment) | Liafwald: 2.159 
Note: d-l = die-linked groups; sh = obverse inscription starts at shoulder. 
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Table 5.3. Moneyers striking in the Cross-and-Lozenge London Style for Alfred the Great. 


Style Obverse Reverse A Reverse B 
la Beagstan: 6, 7 Beagstan: 6 Beagstan: 7 
Berneah: 10-1 (d-D) Berneah: 10, 11 
Burgnoth: 15 Burgnoth: 15 
Eadulf: 24 Eadulf; 24 
Liafwald: 29-30 (d-I?), 31, | Liafwald: 29-30 (d-l?), 31, | Liafwald: 38 
34, 37, 38 34, 37 
Uncertain moneyer: 58 Uncertain moneyer: 58 
1b Berneah: 12 Berneah: 12 
Dudecil: 18 Dudecil: 18 (d-l 19) 
Liafwald: 32 Liafwald: 32 
1c Biarnred: 14 Biarnred: 14 
Ecgulf: 26 Ecgulf: 26 
Ethelstan: 27-8 (d-l; 28 Ethelstan 27 
rev gp uncertain) 
1d Beagstan: 8 (d-] 35-6) Beagstan: 8 
Liafwald: 35-6 (d-l & d-I 8) | Liafwald: 35-6 (d-D) 
2 Dudecil: 19, 20 Dudecil: 20 Dudecil: 19 (d-l 18) 
Liafwald: 39-44 (d-l), 45-6 | Liafwald: 39-44 (d-D) Liafwald: 45-6 (d-), 47 
(d-l), 47 
3a 
3b Beagstan: 9 Beagstan: 9 
Dudecil: 21-2 (d-D) Dudecil: 21-2 (d-l) 
3c Liafwald: 48 Liafwald: 48 
4a Eadulf: 25 Eadulf: 25 
Liafwald: 49-51 (d-D), 52 Liafwald: : 49-51 (d-l), 52 
4b Liafwald: 53, 54-55 (d-l) Liafwald: 53, 54, 55 
5 Ciolwulf: 17 Ciolwul£ 17 
Dudecil: 23 Dudecil: 23 
Liafwald: 56 Liafwald: 56 
6 Burgnoth: 16 (sh) Burgnoth: 16 
7 Berneah: 13 Berneah: 13 
Uncertain Liafwald: 33, 57 


Note: d-l = die-linked groups; sh = obverse inscription starts at shoulder; numbers in red = CEOLVVLF 
spelling; in blue = CILVVLF; italics = uncertain spelling. All other spellings are CIOLVVLF. 
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Figure 5.15. Cross- 
and-Lozenge obverse 
dies with inscriptions 
proclaiming Alfred as 

‘king of the Saxons and 
Mercians' (left; cat. 
2.124) and ‘king of the 
Mercians’ (middle; cat. 
2.155); right, a die of 
Ceolwulf II probably 
produced by the same 
die cutter (cat. 2.35). 
Scale 2:1. 
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variously as king of the Saxons, Mercians, and Saxons and Mercians, or simply as King 
Alfred (discussed further below). 

* Style 1b: similar to Style 1a with an extra, narrow panel of drapery on the left. All 
examples have an annulet on the right shoulder. The bust is neat and well defined but 
is arguably a little cruder than 1a. It is unclear if a chronological division can be made 
on style alone. Style 1b includes three coins of Ceolwulf II, one using the CEOLVVLF 
spelling, and three of die-linked coins of Alfred. Three coins of Style 1b have the unusual 
inscription describing Alfred as the king of the Saxons and Mercians (cat. 2.123-25; see 
below). 

* Style 1c: similar style to 1a and 1b although cruder with two panels of drapery either 
side. Examples only in the name of Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.14, 2.26-28), all with spelling as 
CIOLVVLF. 

* Style 1d: related in style to 1a but in mirror image with one panel to the left and two 
to the right. The face is long and straight with a large wedge nose and neat cap of hair. 
For three coins of Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.8, 2.35-36) a single obverse die was used by two 
moneyers — the only occurrence of this in the Watlington Hoard — and the unique 
inscription CILVVLF REX MI (although REX M7 is seen occasionally in London Style 1b, 
1c, 3c and 5), and it is likely that the ‘F here is the same as ‘7’ on the other coins. 


Within the London Style 1,0negroupofrelated coinsare of interest (Figure 5.15). Theinscriptions 
on three of these, a die-linked group of coins of Alfred ending REX SM are especially of note, 
its meaning most likely translating as ‘Alfred, king of the Saxons and Mercians’ (Dealing: cat. 
2.123-25), joining a coin from Blackburn and Keynes’s corpus (Appendix 1 no.27; Liafwald) 
with the same inscription. Blackburn (1998: 120) played down the significance of the wording 
suggesting that it ‘may only reflect the political situation as viewed locally by one die-cutter in 
London’ — in other words that the die cutter made an assumption as to Alfred’s position — but 
this underplays the die cutter’s position, working closely with moneyers whose own position, 
although in many ways apolitical, afforded some relationship with the king himself (Naismith 
2012b: 132-54). Blackburn (1998: 120) concluded that the style of the coin made it one of ‘Alfred’s 
finest and earliest’, thus dismissing its potential importance. However, these conclusions were 
based on his original phasing of the Cross-and-Lozenge type in which Ceolwulf II's coinage 
post-dated Alfred’s, and marking the final part of London’s output of this type (Blackburn 1998: 
117); subsequent finds show conclusively that Alfred and Ceolwulf II were, in fact, both issuing 
concurrently (Blackburn 2003: 213; discussed above). The evidence provided by the Watlington 
Hoard is useful in the re-appraisal of this inscription. 
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Alongside the obverse die used on Dealing's three coins (die CLo80; cat. 2.123-25) with the REX 
SM inscription, there are three further obverse dies cut in the same style: one by Liafwald for 
Alfred (die CLo105; cat. 2.154-55) reading REX M (‘king of the Mercians’); one by Eadulf for 
Alfred (die CLo81; cat 126) reading REX SAX; and a third used by both Beagstan and Liafwald for 
Ceolwulf II (die CLo5; cat. 2.8, 2.35-36) with the unique spelling of Ceolwulf as CILVVLF. Little 
can be ascertained regarding phasing from the moneyers, all of whom were known in the earlier 
Lunettes type coinage and only Liafwald did not strike the later Horizontal/Two-Line type coins 
(Lyons and Mackay 2008: 98; Mackay 2015; Blackburn 1998: table 2). Their style is interesting, 
however, and matches that seen previously on the two coins of Liafwald for Alfred (Appendix 
1 nos 27 and 26); the latter's inscription ends REX SI, which they speculated may have been an 
abbreviated form of the REX SM seen on Appendix 1 no.27. The die used in cat. 2.8, 2.34-35 for 
Ceolwulf II ends REX MI, likely related to the REX M^ seen on other examples of Ceolwulf II's 
coinage in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.14, 2.16, 2.26-28, 2.32). Coin 26 in Appendix 1 probably 
does, in fact, end in REX SI, a variation on REX S^. It appears that for Alfred, the same die cutter 
listed him as king of the ‘Saxons’, ‘Mercians’ and ‘Saxons and Mercians’ 


The style of the coins in this wider group have a neat, careful die cutting of both the head 
and drapery with a prominent nose and flat, pointed chin, neatly rounded hair and regular 
drapery based on a Roman prototype. It is, however, outside of the mainstream styles seen 
on the other coins in the Watlington Hoard and elsewhere of London Style 1, forming a quite 
distinct group with the unique inscriptions, flattened face and squared neck shape. Given this 
additional overall evidence from Watlington, there seems little to suggest that the coins have 
to be early in the sequence and their slightly odd style may place them more comfortably 
nearer to the end. Allied to this is that all of these coins are parts of die-linked groups in the 
hoard, albeit with only two moneyers across just three coins for Ceolwulf II suggesting that 
along with the other die-linked groups these represent coins struck later in the Cross-and- 
Lozenge series, minimally circulated after leaving the mint and remaining together as a group. 
If this is correct, it could place Alfred's REX S, REX SM and REX M coins at or towards the 
end of the issue, potentially across the period around Ceolwulf II's death or deposition c. 879. 
These inscriptions may or may not reflect the true situation at the time but nevertheless add 
interesting evidence to the people's perceptions of the political situation in the late 870s. 
Importantly, too, they may suggest that the Cross-and-Lozenge type continued to be produced 
at some point for Alfred only, perhaps after Ceolwulf II ceased to be king of Mercia (chronology 
is discussed further below). 
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Figure 5.16. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses of 
Style 2 (left: Ceolwulf 
II, cat. 2.19; right: 
Alfred, cat. 2.129). 
Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.17. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses of 
Style 3 (left: Alfred, 
cat. 2.149; middle: 
Ceolwulf II, cat. 2.9; 
right: Ceolwulf II, cat. 
2.48). Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.18. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses of 
Style 4 (left: cat. 2.25; 
right: cat. 2.55). 

Scale 2:1. 
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London Style 2 (Figure 5.16; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


Simplified drapery formed of two panels, one either side of a V-shaped central section, some of 
which contain a large Y-shaped motif is seen in Style 2. The overall portrait style is cruder than 
in Style 1 with hair straighter on top, a flat face with a nose, in most cases, thin and straight. 
One example (cat. 2.20, Dudecil) for Ceolwulf II is neater, with a thicker, curved nose/eyebrow 
and rounded hair cap and the earlier CEOLVVLF spelling. Ceolwulf II's coins are most common 
(11 examples, mostly Liafwald), with only seven examples for Alfred. 


London Style 3 (Figure 5.17; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


Two panels of drapery, one either side of a V-shaped central section, positioned asymmetrically, 
right over left or left over right. The main style (3a) is without an annulet, and two other coins 
with an asymmetric design — albeit variations on 3a — have an annulet on the right shoulder 
(3b). Ceolwulf II's coins are seen in Style 3a (cat. 2.9, 2.21-22) while Alfred is represented by 
both Style 3a (cat. 2.119-20, 2.130-31, 2.147) and 3b (cat. 2.148-49), suggesting the inclusion 
of the annulet was a deliberate identifier, perhaps relating to the sequencing of the coinage 
although this is unclear on current evidence. A variant (cat. 2.48, Liofwald), shares affinities 
with the Canterbury Style in its lettering and the lack of MONETA or abbreviation in the 
reverse inscription. It is included here owing to its asymmetrical design but could, equally, be 
considered a variant of Style 1, especially 1d (cf. cat. 2.8, 2.35-36). 
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London Style 4 (Figure 5.18; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


A three-quarter-turned bust with neat portrait including large eye and square eyebrow/nose. 
There is little drapery on the right, two simple, curving lines on Style 4a, to which an annulet 
and extra line are seen on 4b. Blackburn and Keynes (1998) placed these coins (Appendix 1 nos 
48-49) towards the end of their sequence, in part because of their overall two-phase production 
— Ceolwulf’s issues coming after Alfred’s — but the generally neat quality of the bust and 
consistent rendering of the drapery cautions against seeing Style 4 as only a late type. The 
mainstream of London Style 4 was only produced for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.25 (Eadulf), 2.49-55 
(Liafwald); the latter consisting of four different obverse dies, CLo35-38). All spell Ceolwulf 
beginning CIOL except one fragmentary coin (cat. 2.52) using the earlier spelling, CEOLVVLF, 
and it is arguably in a finer style than the other examples. This suggests that London Style 4 
may have begun early in the Cross-and-Lozenge sequence, the slightly devolving nature of its 
form lasting well into overall period of production, the face with its square eyebrow/nose and 
large ear similar to some of Liafwald’s London Style 2 coins (e.g. cat. 2.45-46) which may be 
from the same die cutter. Style 4 appears to be the work of a single die cutter, all but one of 
the known examples struck in the name of the moneyer Liafwald and the surface of the other 
coin, cat. 2.25 (Eadulf; obverse die CLo20), is pitted and damaged especially across some of the 
letters suggesting that this may have been a well-used die. It is possible that, as with die CLo5 
(cat. 2.8 and cat. 2.34-35), it was shared between more than one moneyer. It would be of little 
surprise if a coin struck for Liafwald using die CLo20 were found. 


Three coins of Alfred (cat. 2.136-37 and 2.157) have been placed within Style 4b although both 
are variations from the main style and may be later, more devolved examples and these may fit 
as well elsewhere, 2.136-37 within London Style 1a and the portraiture on cat. 2.157 suggests 
that, on balance, it may sit as comfortably in Style 6 (below). 


London Style 5 (Figure 5.19; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


The defining feature of London Style 5 is the Lunettes-style drapery formed of three panels 
(two curving shoulders and a central panel) all adorned with horizontal and vertical lines. 
Five Watlington Hoard coins and one other (Ceolwulf II: cat. 2.17, 2.23; Alfred: cat. 2.121, 
2.132, 2.150, Appendix 1 no.25) belong firmly within this style, another, cat. 2.56 (Ceolwulf 
II) is cruder but allied to it, albeit with drapery which might be considered to owe more to the 
Portrait-Quatrefoil type than the Lunettes. The 
portrait varies across the style, with Cynelm’s 
(cat. 2.121) schematic portrait most closely 
associated with the Lunettes coinage, while 
cat. 2.23 (Dudecil) and cat. 2.132 (Ecgwulf) 
show similar styles with large nose/eyebrow 
and defined jawlines; cat. 2.23 has a neater cap 
of hair and lacks the annulet on the shoulder 
seen on cat. 2.132. Important, perhaps, from a 
sequencing perspective, is the spelling used for 
the Ceolwulf coins. On cat. 2.23 this is the early 
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Figure 5.19. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses of 
Style 5 (left: Ceolwulf 
II, cat. 2.23; right: 
Alfred, cat. 2.132). 
Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.20. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London obverses in 
Style 6 (left: Ceolwulf 
II, cat. 2.16; middle: 
Alfred, cat. 2.133; 
right: Alfred, cat. 
2.158). Scale 2:1. 
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variety, CEOLVVLF, supporting the evidence from the overall style, and the other two coins 
(cat. 2.17 and 2.56) use CIOLVVLF, matching their cruder, later style. Cat. 2.17 is comparable 
in style also to Alfred’s cat. 2.150, akin to Appendix 1 no.25 which Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 
plate 6-7) placed at the end of their sequence for the London Style. 


London Style 6 (Figure 5.20; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


The attribution of this group to London is discussed above with reference to Blackburn (2003). 
A very different die-cutting style to the standard London Style with a Lunettes-esque bust 
design, the five examples (Ceolwulf II: cat. 2.16; Alfred: cat. 2.133, 2.158, Appendix 1 nos 32 
and 35) form a coherent group. The portrait has a high, looping eyebrow/nose, straight pellet 
diadem, and straight hair above ending in pellets. A few curls of hair are present in front of 
the diadem above the eyebrow. The eye is a large annulet (round or almond-shaped) enclosing 
a pellet, below which is a wedge mouth. Cat. 2.133 and 2.158 and Appendix 1 no.32 have a 
defined neck and chin. The drapery is composed of two ladder-like bands on either side of the 
bust with decoration between, or slight variation. On all of the coins of Alfred there is a central 
annulet above V-shaped drapery design with linear decoration. Cat. 2.16 (moneyer Burgnoth) 
is similar, albeit the central panel contains an X-shaped decoration paralleled by Appendix 1 
no.37 (moneyer Cuthulf). The obverse inscription is consistent on all coins; HEEOLVVLF REX 
M(") starting at the shoulder for Ceolwulf II, HELFRED REX ZA(I) starting above the head for 
Alfred. 


It is important to note that the similarities between London Style 6 and group of unassigned 
coins (based around the issues of the moneyer Lulla) which may come from western Mercia (see 
below), especially in the use of ladder-like Lunettes-influenced side panels depicting drapery. 
However, the overall bust and portrait style is sufficiently different to consider that they belong 
to a different issue. It is possible that they used the same die cutter or that one style influenced 
the other, probably the London Style coins on the Lulla group given the variation seen in the 
latter. The placing of cat. 2.16 is harder, however, given that it exhibits greater similarity to the 
potentially western group. For example in the looping crescent-and-wedge eyebrow (as seen 
on cat. 2.180, 2.185-87), its overall design is very similar to cat. 2.187, as is Appendix 1 no.37, 
the other coin of Ceolwulf II in this style, previously considered a potentially West Mercian 
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coin in part on the moneyer’s striking of the 
later Two-Line coinage in a ‘West Mercian’ style 
(Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 148). However, 
cat. 2.16 was struck by Burgnoth, a moneyer 
who struck in the substantive London Style 
la (cat. 2.15) and for Alfred in the Canterbury 
Style (cat. 2.75-77), and it is hard to be certain 
where this coin belongs. On present evidence, 
this coin and Appendix 1 no.37 are considered 
products of the London Style, although future 
finds may help to define their origins more 
clearly. 


London Style 7 (Figure 5.21; Tables 5.2 and 5.3) 


A single coin (cat. 2.13) of Ceolwulf II is in a style unlike any other Cross-and-Lozenge pennies 
either in the Watlington Hoard or the broader corpus. The obverse has a neat Roman-style 
portrait with large pellet diadem, a neat cap of hair, large almond-shaped eye and pointed 
nose, a defined chin and wide neck, elements of which can perhaps be traced back to the 
Two Emperors issues (e.g. cat. 2.4, 2.61, 2.64) and there is some affinity to the later London 
Monogram style. The drapery is unlike any other Cross-and-Lozenge coin including a large 
fan-shaped central panel and the outer drapery held together by a large annulet brooch on 
the shoulder. The reverse too is a variant type showing a pellet inner circle outside the lozenge 
centre. The coin (cat. 2.13) is one of four coins for Ceolwulf II from the moneyer Berneah (cat. 
2.10-13), of which cat. 2.10, 2.11 and 2.13 have the CEOLVVLF spelling (for cat. 2.13 this is 
inferred from a partial letter; cat. 2.10-11 are die-linked), with the inscription starting above 
the head. This spelling combined with the early portrait style suggests that it may belong near 
to the head of the London Style sequence for Ceolwulf II. The other three coins of Berneah 
are all in the typical London style group 1a (cat. 2.10/11), or 1b (cat. 2.12) lending support to 
placing this coin within the London Style rather than leaving it unassigned. 


A Cross-and-Lozenge type halfpenny 


Alongside the corpus of pennies of Cross-and-Lozenge type a single halfpenny is also known, 
found at Pitstone (Buckinghamshire; PAS BUC-08EE42; illustrated in Figure 9.4). In the name 
of Ceolwulf II, the coin survives substantially complete albeit missing two parts of the outer 
edge. The result of this incompleteness is that it is unclear whether the spelling of the king's 
name is CEOLVVLF or CIOLVVLF; the moneyer also only partially survives, reading EA N[ ] 
and probably representing the moneyer Eanred, known for striking the Two Emperors type 
and the Transitional Cross-and-Lozenge type for Alfred. As such, it is likely that the halfpenny 
of Ceolwulf II belongs to the London Style although the bust's drapery is simplified compared 
to the known styles of the pennies, akin perhaps to the Portrait-Quatrefoil type or a simplified 
London Style 2. 
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Figure 5.21. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
London Style 7 (cat. 
2.13). Scale 2:1. 


THE COINAGE OF WESSEX AND MERCIA, C.875-79 


Sequence 


As outlined at the start of this section, Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 137-38; plates 2-3) 
emphasised the comparative quality of the Roman-style bust on London Style coins to the 
postulated Roman prototype to aid in the sequencing of the coins in their corpus. This was 
conditioned by both their phasing of production and the Roman-style bust being the only type 
then known in the London series (see above). 


Coins in the Watlington Hoard of the Lunettes-influenced ‘Transitional Style’ (see above), 
attributed here to London, suggest that this design type (plus the neat Lunettes-influenced 
London Style 5) heads the London series. The Roman-style busts may begin later although the 
use of the spelling of Ceolwulf as both CEOLVVLF and CIOLVVLF on the Lunettes and Roman- 
influenced coins hints at the complexities in the London Style (cf. Canterbury Style C (see 
above, this chapter) where I see Roman-style busts as the last phase of production alongside 
some later, devolved Lunettes-style busts). Certainly Ceolwulf I's CEOLVVLF coins include 
some coins in excellent style (e.g. cat. 2.10-11: Style 1a) and some a little cruder (e.g. cat. 
2.6, 2.18: Style 1a, 1b); cat. 2.18 also includes the ladder-like side drapery seen on London 
Style 6 which is mirrored in the unassigned, possibly West Mercian, styles (see below). This 
sits between the Lunettes and Roman-style bust types, probably influenced by both, and is 
difficult to place within the sequence. Its odd, somewhat crude style and similarity to both the 
unassigned issues, as well as the later coin from the Gloucester mint (Blackburn and Keynes 
1998: pl. 11, coin S), may be enough to consider it later in the period of production. 


Alfred’s London Style coinage presents similar complexities and problems. Blackburn and 
Keynes’s (1998: 139) sequencing placed coins early in the sequence with the inscription 
describing Alfred as ‘king of the Mercians’ but above (this chapter) I have argued that these coins 
are outside of the mainstream London Style 1 and the oddities of the inscriptions place them 
later, possibly struck after Ceolwulf Is demise as king, carefully produced but nevertheless 
devolved, especially when compared to the neat busts of the mainstream style, e.g. cat. 2.107- 
14 (moneyer: Ciolwulf). The largest group of Alfred’s coins, Style 1a, vary in quality indicating 
that it represents a long-lived standard type and one produced by several die cutters. Styles 1c 
and 1d — the latter being equivalent to Blackburn and Keynes earliest style — by comparison 
look to be more devolved and can be considered as likely mostly belonging to the later stages 
of production. London Style 2 is again generally cruder, the face style of some examples similar 
to those of Style 1d with its pronounced and squared eyebrow/nose, large ear and flat chin 
(e.g. cat. 2.129; although cf. cat. 2.20 for Ceolwulf using the early spelling). London Style 3 is 
similarly crude, the neat cap of hair on early coins replaced with straight flat-topped hair and 
often similar facial features to those of Style 2. 


The overall evidence for the London Style would suggest that the coins influenced by the 
Lunettes type are generally earliest, Style 1a long-lived from near to the beginning of the series 
and lasting throughout Cross-and-Lozenge production. This influences the production of other 
Roman-style busts of Styles 1b-d, 2 and 3. London Style 4 is hard to place, although probably 
introduced early with all dies neat and well cut, and the work of a single die cutter. Styles 6 and 
7 were probably among the latest types produced. 
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Summary 


The large corpus of London Style coins in the Watlington Hoard, struck for both Alfred and 
Ceolwulf II, has gone a long way in helping to untangle the complexities of this type, making sense 
of the series and highlighting its diversity by extending the range of sub-styles known. Blackburn 
and Keynes (1998) outline has been assessed and formalised into seven sub-styles. The number 
of Lunettes-influenced examples in the hoard shows that while these were a minor element of 
the London Style, they nevertheless formed an important part of production and it is reasonable 
to consider them to be among the earliest phase of minting, before most of the Roman-style 
busts. The wide-ranging design in Style 1 coins would suggest that it was long-lived, though, and 
also probably started early. The evidence from the Watlington Hoard has also challenged the 
sequencing of the London Style coinage as previously outlined (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 137- 
38; plates 2-3), and has consolidated the evidence that Ceolwulf and Alfred issued concurrently 
even if it appears likely that Alfred’s production outlived Ceolwulf’s, and possibly Ceolwulf II 
himself, with a number of late phase coins announcing Alfred as ‘King of the Mercians’. 


The Winchester Style (Figure 5.22) 


The Winchester Style is poorly represented in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.169-79; obverse dies 
CLo112-Clo121; reverse dies CLr126-CLr135), just 11 examples and only a single new moneyer 
in addition to those known previously (cat. 2.169-170, Burgred; Table 5.1). Our understanding 
of the style can be little extended beyond that described by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 143). 
It was assigned to Winchester through the moneyers Wulfred and Dunna, both known to have 
struck at the city’s mint in the period post-dating the Cross-and-Lozenge up until the reign of 
Ethelstan (924-36). 
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Figure 5.22. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
examples of coins in the 
Winchester Style from 
the Watlington Hoard. 
Left: cat. 2.171 
(moneyer: Dunna; 
reverse type 2); 
middle: cat. 2.175 
(moneyer: Heahstan; 
reverse type 3; 

right: cat. 2.179 
(moneyer: Wulfred; 
reverse type 2). 

Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.23. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
West Mercian ‘Lulla’ 
group. Penny of the 
moneyer Lulla (cat. 
2.185). Scale 2:1. 
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Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 143) identified a series of changes within the Winchester Style 
allowing for the coins to be placed into a general sequence. The bust style was initially a faithful 
reproduction of the Roman portrait with well-defined annulet brooches and long diadem ties 
which became increasingly stylised over time. The reverse is a simple lozenge enclosing a saltire 
with cross arms extending to the outer edge; Blackburn and Keynes identified three reverse 
variants (Figure 5.22) which could be matched with the steadily devolved bust: the earliest type 
has two cross arms formed pellets and two plain (type 1), followed by a variant with four pellets 
arms (type 2); the final type has four plain cross arms (type 3). Other motifs, such as pellets or 
trefoils composed of pellets are seen outside of the lozenge on a some examples (pellets: cat. 
2.174-77; trefoil of pellets: cat. 2.171, 2.179). The reverse inscription does not start with an 
initial cross and MONETA is included in full, except on cat. 2.176-77 (Luceman) where it is 
abbreviated. The obverse inscription reads +/ELFRED REX (X/XA/XAX/ A), only the last of 
which, ending A, is a new variant. The lack of early reverse types in the Watlington Hoard is 
discussed below (Naylor, Chapter 6). One Winchester Style coin of note is cat. 2.172 (Dunna). 
This is not struck in the main style but is based on the Canterbury Style with a Style A-related 
obverse (cf. cat. 2.86, Ethelred) and Style 2 reverse, although in this case MONETA is included 
in full whereas it is not included in the mainstream Canterbury Style. 


Summary 


The Winchester Style coins in the Watlington Hoard add little to our understanding of the type, 
all examples appearing to belong to its later phases of production, and the hoard has added only 
a single new moneyer to the type. The most important and interesting development from the 
Watlington coins is the link evident in the die-cutting styles between a well-known Winchester 
Style moneyer, Dunna, and the Canterbury Style with a coin in his name (cat. 2.172) akin to 
Canterbury Style A highlighting the connections and complexities in the Cross-and-Lozenge 
series overall. 


Unassigned 'Other' styles: possible West Mercian groups (Figures 5.23-5.25) 


As with the broader corpus (Appendix 1 nos 65-71), a number of coins within the Watlington 
Hoard (cat. 2.180-90; Table 5.1) do not conform to the three main styles. Some of these coins, 
encompassing several moneyers, share enough attributes to suggest another style grouping, 
albeit rather broad; others are harder to place. 


Three coins of the moneyer Lulla (cat. 2.185- 
87; Figure 5.23) add to the existing corpus of 
four coins (Appendix 1 nos 65-68). All but one 
of these older finds (Appendix 1 no.67) are in a 
different style based more firmly on the Roman 
prototype (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 146). 
These are in a style in some ways akin to the 
Winchester Style, especially given the more 
varied busts seen in the Watlington Hoard 
from Winchester moneyers. Their widespread 
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findspots (see Appendix 1) include the Cuerdale Hoard and a stray find from Bawsey (Norfolk) 
but two of these finds also come from excavations within the city of Winchester. This lends 
some support to the proposition to Lulla perhaps using Winchester-cut dies although too few 
coins are currently known to be sure. Appendix 1 no.67 survives as a fragment with only the 
top of the head (eyebrow/nose, eye and hair) remaining, and the inscription starts above the 
head rather than at the shoulder. These details have affinities with the Watlington coins, all of 
which are complete. Two share obverse dies (cat. 2.185-86), and like Appendix 1 no.67 have a 
high curving eyebrow and nose, enclosing an annulet and pellet eye (although this is rounder 
than the earlier find) with a wedge mouth and crescent ear partially covered by the straight 
plain diadem along the outer line of which are small hairs. The inscription -F/ELFRED REX 
starts above the head, matching (what can be seen of) Appendix 1 no.67. The drapery on cat. 
2.185-86 is somewhat idiosyncratic compared to the main styles with a large central annulet 
gathering two ladder-like pieces of drapery from left and right, between which are lines and 
pellet decoration, although these share a broad style with London Style 6 and with a Two 
Emperors type of Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.5). The reverse is a typical Cross-and-Lozenge type design 
with plain cross arms, the inscription including MONETA in full, one with a central cross (cat. 
2.185), the other a central saltire (cat. 2.186). The other coin of Lulla (cat. 2.187) is corroded, 
the design not wholly visible. The portrait also has a high curving eyebrow and straight nose, 
the hair outside the diadem ending in pellets, as in Canterbury Style B. The drapery shares the 
ladder-like side elements, although the central panel is closer to the Roman original. There is a 
probable annulet below the head but this is partially under corrosion and cannot be determined 
definitively. The inscription is closer to the previously known coins reading +/\ELFRED REX 
LA from the left shoulder. 
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Figure 5.24. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
West Mercian ‘Lulla’ 
group. Pennies of the 
moneyers Eaccah? 
(cat. 2.180), Ethelred 
(cat. 2.183) and 
Hea[...] (cat. 2.185). 
Scale 2:1. 


Figure 5.25. The Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage: 
possible West Mercian 
coins. Pennies of the 
moneyers Regingild 
(cat. 2.188) and 
Wibearht (cat. 2.189). 
Scale 2:1. 
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Four other coins (cat. 2.180-84; Figure 5.24) are in a cruder, but related style with similar 
ladder-like side drapery, and the large central annulet on all but cat. 2.180. The portrait on cat. 
2.180-82 is again related to the Lulla coins with their high curving eyebrow/nose and a round 
pellet eye; that on cat. 2.183 a devolved version of the other Lulla coins or the Winchester Style, 
and cat. 2.184 is small and ill-defined with square nose, pellet eye and ear covering part of a 
long, plain diadem. The inscription starts above the head (except cat. 2.184) and is a variation 
of +/\ELFRED (or /ELFRED) REX (Z/\), except for cat. 2.180 which is somewhat blundered and 
may read +/\ER DRE or +/\LFR DRE depending upon the interpretation of what may be an ‘F 
or ‘LF’ if the 'F' is small and tucked into the ‘L’. Regardless, all of these coins share traits with 
those of Lulla and while it is possible that their crude style could be considered imitative, they 
also hang together loosely enough as a broad group, and one perhaps struck at a mint, maybe 
more than one, in western Mercia (discussed below). 


There are three other coins (Figure 5.25) in the Watlington Hoard which are currently unassigned, 
one of the moneyer Regingild (cat. 2.188) and two for the moneyer Wibearht (cat. 2.189-90; 
see also cat. 2.102-03 Canterbury Style). The former shares stylistic elements and broadly fits 
into a group with two previously known coins (Appendix 1 nos 69-70), especially its square nose 
and spiky hair. The drapery, like on Appendix 1 no.69, broadly follows the Roman original but 
is somewhat different in style, is in some ways related to the Winchester Style, but there are 
similarities to London Style coin cat. 2.147 also. The inscription matches that seen previously — 
+/ELFRED REX XAX — and also starts at the shoulder. The reverse inscription includes MONETA 
in full, and cat. 2.188 shares a pellet cross initial mark with Appendix 1 no.70 and also has this at 
the end of the inscription. This pellet cross is paralleled on a Two Emperors penny of Ceolwulf II 
(cat. 2.4), a coin with a portrait style which shares features with this coin of Regingild. 


The well-defined square neckline and drapery 
design is mirrored on two other coins struck by 
the moneyer Wibearht (cat. 2.189-90), with an 
annulet located just left of centre and lines of 
drapery running from it. Cat. 2.189 is closest in 
style to those of Regingild in both drapery and 
portrait, cat. 2.190 somewhat cruder, and its 
wedge-shaped nose closer to Canterbury Style 
C coins, to which the other Wibearht coins 
belong. In both cases, the obverse inscription 
starts above the head, cat. 2.189 with the 
inscription +ELFRED REX Z, cat. 2.190 lacking 
the final Z. The coins of Regingild and Wibearht 
appear similar enough in style to suggest that 
there may be some relationship in their die 
cutting. Whether they should be considered 
part of a broader style or shared mint place is 
harder to conclude given the variation outlined 
above but it is not unreasonable to suspect that 
this is the case. 
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The potential location of any mints outside of London, Canterbury and Winchester remains as 
difficult to solve now as it did when Blackburn and Keynes published their corpus in the late 
1990s. They argued that the coins of Lulla (Appendix 1 nos 65-67), although in part produced 
in a style somewhat different to those in the Watlington Hoard — and broadly comparable to 
cat. 2.188-90 — formed ‘a distinct group on their own...probably operating on his own at a 
mint in western England - possible candidates include Bath, Exeter and Gloucester’ (ibid.: 146). 
With this in mind a coin worth considering as a parallel for cat. 2.185-87 (and perhaps cat. 
2.180-84) was found in the Cuerdale hoard of c. 905 and was struck at Gloucester (Blackburn 
and Keynes 1998: pl. 11, coin S). This coin with its neat portrait including a high curving 
eyebrow/nose exhibits a remarkably similar shape to the drapery with its ladder-like side 
panels; the inscription contains a long-tailed R similar to cat. 2.185-86 and the spelling of 
Alfred as /ELFRED. Naismith (2017: 171) has noted that the influence of the Cross-and-Lozenge 
on this coin’s overall design, and given the parallels in drapery style, it lends some support to 
the notion that Lulla, and some other moneyers, were striking coins at a mint in the west of 
England, possibly even at Gloucester. Another possibility is a mint located in southern Mercia, 
perhaps at Oxford as Blackburn (2003: 217) suggested for some/all of the Winchester Style and 
the stylistic links between some of these unattributed coins and the Winchester Style coins is 
apparent. Such a connection between Oxford and Winchester finds additional support from the 
evidence of later coinage. Metcalf’s (1992: 85) study of Athelstan’s Crown Bust series concluded 
that dies from the two cities were ‘almost certainly by the same hand’; perhaps this reflects 
a long-standing association dating back into the 9th century. Unfortunately, stray finds are 
unhelpful in this respect with so few known (two coins of Lulla discovered during excavations 
within the city of Winchester, one of Regingild from Warwickshire and a Winchester Style coin 
of Luceman from Oxfordshire are the only known examples; Appendix 1: 61, 65, 68, 70). Taken 
on face value this is a somewhat contradictory distribution for different styles attributed to 
Winchester and ‘Mercia’, although it highlights the relationship between die-cutting centres 
and mint places and also the low levels of data available to us. The overall evidence from the 
unassigned styles, however, is greatly enhanced by the Watlington Hoard, strongly suggesting 
minting in south or west Mercia, perhaps in two distinct but broad styles, one consisting of a 
bust with drapery gathered to a central annulet, the other based on a Winchester Style Roman- 
influenced bust. 


Summary 


The difficulties of assessing the ‘unassigned’ styles of the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage remain 
but the Watlington Hoard has provided clear new evidence, extending the range of designs and 
also enabling some groupings to become apparent. In this, two broad styles are now apparent, 
one with ladder-like drapery gathered at the neck, the other with a Roman-bust influenced 
by the Winchester Style similar to that known previously. That these belong to mints other 
than Canterbury, London and Winchester is plausible and there is reason to tentatively assign 
Gloucester and Oxford as potential mint places, although the evidence overall is inconclusive. 
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CONCLUSION 


To summarise, the numismatic significance of the Watlington Hoard lies in its size and 
composition, greatly increasing the corpus of Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge coins 
available for study. This evidence is used here to further our numismatic understanding of 
these issues, their design and sequencing of production. The new die-cutting styles seen 
in the hoard for the Two Emperors (Style 3: cat. 2.59-63, 2.65-68; Style 4: cat 2.5) shows it 
was a larger issue than previously realised, and important evidence for a Cross-and-Lozenge 
‘Transitional’ style has been identified and may form part of the early London Style. Within the 
Cross-and-Lozenge coinage, the Watlington Hoard has had the most profound impact on the 
Canterbury Style and the previously ill-defined styles which were unassigned to any location 
but which now appear more securely attributed to a mint or mints in western or southern 
Mercia; these may have been struck on a larger-scale than expected on earlier evidence. 
The coins in the London Style and Winchester Style consolidate previous knowledge but the 
Watlington Hoard has significantly highlighted the diversity of the London Style and helped 
in understanding the sequencing of its coins, firmly bringing Ceolwulf II's issues in line with 
Alfred's Cross-and-Lozenge types. Given the complexities of the Cross-and-Lozenge type, it is 
hard to imagine that the entire series could fit comfortably within Lyons and Mackay's (2008: 
64-5) squeezed chronology with production only beginning in late 877; a start date from around 
875 now seems more certain, especially given the connections between the Two Emperors and 
Cross-and-Lozenge as well as the extended London minting with the ‘Transitional’ Style coins 
(see further discussion in Baker, Chapter 8). The main elements of the classification of the Two 
Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types produced in this chapter are summarised in Appendix 2. 
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Chapter 6 


The coins of the Watlington Hoard 


John Naylor 


with a contribution by Simon Coupland 


Coinage forms the largest part of the Watlington Hoard by number of objects and its composition 
provides unparalleled evidence for the coin issues of the late 870s (see Naylor, Chapter 5). This 
chapter discusses these coins primarily from the perspective of their deposition as a group 
of objects rather than their contribution to the broader numismatic literature, although 
inevitably it will inform on such issues (also see Naylor, Chapter 5 and Baker, Chapter 8). The 
focus here is the nature of the deposit, the variations within the corpus of the Styles discussed 
in the last chapter, and the manner in which the coinage in the hoard may have come together. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE HOARD: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A minimum of 203 silver coins were recovered: 201 pennies of Wessex, Mercia and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury plus two Carolingian deniers. This figure includes fragments which 
have identifying features such as aspects of the design or lettering but which could not be 
matched to any other coins (cat. 2.191-92, 2.194-201). A number of very small fragments 
for which no such features survive were not included and it is possible that these may form 
parts of the chipped or fragmented coins. Full details and images of all coins can be found in 
Catalogue 2. 


The coins are mostly whole or, if incomplete, only slightly chipped (for fuller discussion of 
the conservation of the objects in the hoard see Pearce (section 2.3) and Baldwin (section 2.4). 
Some fragmented coins have been re-assembled, and other fragments remain unassigned. The 
coins are mostly flat with no evidence that any have been bent, their surfaces are generally 
good although some have various damage. None of the coins exhibit the characteristic half- 
or new-moon shaped peck marks known from hoards of the later 9th or early 10th centuries 
supporting broader evidence that pecking was not a phenomenon seen during the period of 
the Viking Great Army’s raiding and overwintering in the 860s and 870s (Graham-Campbell 
2002: 58; Archibald 2011: 51, 54). The coins as a whole show very little wear and are well struck 
giving clear design and inscriptions. 


The corpus of coins (Figure 6.1) contains silver pennies of Alfred the Great of Wessex (135 
coins, cat. 2.59-193), Ceolwulf II of Mercia (56 coins, cat. 2.3-58), ZEthelred, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (2 coins, cat. 2.1-2), and silver deniers of the Carolingian Franks (2 coins, cat. 
2.202-03; see Coupland below, this chapter). Alongside these are seven fragmentary coins for 
which the issuer is not discernible (cat. 2.194-201), at least four of which definitely belong 
to the Cross-and-Lozenge. Current scholarship dates the production of the Two Emperors 
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Figure 6.1. Coinage in 
the Watlington Hoard 
by issuer. 
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and Cross-and-Lozenge types to the period of Ceolwulf II's short reign (874-79?), with overall 
production likely to cover c. 875-79, Alfred’s coins probably out-living Ceolwulf’s (see Naylor, 
Chapter 5 and Baker, Chapter 8). The two Carolingian deniers also date to this period, the 
Horizontal/Two-Line penny introduced no earlier than c. 879. 


The silver pennies are divided into three issues (Figure 6.2): the Two Emperors (cat. 2.3-5, 
2.59-68), Cross-and-Lozenge (cat. 2.1-2, 2.6-58, 2.69-192, 2.194-201) and Horizontal/Two- 
Line types (cat. 2.193). The Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types were produced at the 
end of a period when the kings of Mercia and Wessex — sometimes alongside the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — issued coins using the same designs, suggesting a form of economic and political 
alliance between the two kingdoms (e.g. Naismith 2017: 159-63, 168-70). The Horizontal/Two- 
Line coinage was introduced under Alfred, its design also issued in the name of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury during his reign. It was heavily copied in the Danelaw. The Cross-and-Lozenge 
is the dominant type in the hoard, accounting for 186 of the 203 coins with 13 Two Emperors 
pennies the only other type present with more than two examples (Figure 6.3). 
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THE TWO EMPERORS TYPE 


Thirteen silver pennies of Two Emperors type represent a significant increase in the corpus 
for this type, with ten examples for Alfred and three for Ceolwulf II (Figure 6.2; cat. 2.3-5, 
2.59-68). Five bust styles were identified in the last chapter, four of which are present in the 
Watlington Hoard (Figure 5.3): Style 1 is a refined Roman-style bust; Style 2 a devolved version 
of this; Style 3 an unexpected addition to these, influenced by earlier 9th-century coin design; 
and Style 4 a unique example with drapery drawn together into a central annulet brooch. Nine 
of Alfred's coins belong to Style 3, and one to Style 1; Ceolwulf II’s are divided between two 
coins of Style 2 and one of Style 4. Only two coins of Alfred are die-linked (dies TEo11 and 
TEr11; cat. 2.66-67) and there are no die links to the previously published coins. 
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Figure 6.2. Examples 
of the designs of the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage 
in the Watlington 
hoard. 

Top row: the Two 
Emperors type (left: 
Ceolwulf II, cat. 2.4; 
right: Alfred, cat. 
2.66). 

Middle row: the Cross- 
and-Lozenge type (left: 
Ceolwulf II, cat. 2.11; 
right: Alfred, cat. 108). 
Bottom: the 
Horizontal/Two-Line 
type (Alfred: cat. 
2.193). Scale 2:1. 


Figure 6.3. The 
contents of the 
Watlington hoard by 
issue and issuer. 
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Metrology 


Nine of the thirteen Two Emperors pennies are complete, three are chipped (cat. 2.3, 2.60 
and 2.64) and one fragmentary (cat. 2.68). The weight distribution of the complete pennies 
(Figure 6.4) shows that all weigh above 1.30g, the lightest cat. 2.61 at 1.33g. The average weight 
is 1.395g with an overall range of 1.42-1.44g for Ceolwulf II, 1.33-1.46g for Alfred; seven of 
the ten coins weigh 1.35-1.44g, over half of which are above 1.40g. The two complete Style 
2 Ceolwulf II pennies belong within this heavier group (1.40-1.44g; cat. 2.4-5) and there is 
no discernible difference in weights between Alfred and Ceolwulf II; the former’s show wider 
variation, however, suggesting a weight standard of around 1.40g for these coins (possibly 
slightly higher depending upon the levels of leaching from the metal during their period of 
deposition). With this, the Two Emperors coins correlate well to the likely weight standard 
of around 1.40g seen throughout much of the period after Offa’s reforms of 792/93 (Naismith 
2012b: 178-80). The clustering of weights above 1.35g is substantially higher than that for the 
previously published examples (both at 1.30g) and although one of these, the coin of Alfred 
(Appendix 1 no.2), is chipped it is nevertheless light compared to the Watlington Hoard corpus. 
It is, perhaps, notable that the only Watlington Hoard example for Alfred in Roman bust Style 
1 (cat. 2.64) is also lighter, weighting 1.31g, although it too is slightly chipped. The lighter 
weights of these pennies provide some support for the phasing of the Two Emperors proposed 
on stylistic grounds (Naylor, Chapter 5) and places them closer to the median weights seen for 
the London Style Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies (see below; Figures 6.10-11). 
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Moneyers 


Seven moneyers were used to produce the 13 Two Emperors pennies for Alfred and Ceolwulf II 
represented in the Watlington Hoard (Table 5.1), all in addition to Cenred (Alfred; Appendix 1 
no.2), Ealdwulf (Ceolwulf II; Appendix 1 no.3) and Dealing (Ceolwulf II; near Leominster hoard) 
known from elsewhere. Beagstan is the only moneyer to appear on Two Emperors coins for 
both kings (cat. 2.3, 2.59, 2.60). All but one continue as moneyers in the Cross-and-Lozenge 
series (see below), with no coins of Cuthberht known; he struck late Mercian-style Lunettes 
type pennies for Burgred at London and Two-Line pennies in a ‘West Mercian’ style (Blackburn 
1998: 109-10, table 2; Mackay 2015: 125-26; Naismith 2017: nos 1268-70). Future finds of Cross- 
and-Lozenge type coinage in his name should not be surprising. All of the moneyers of the Two 
Emperors type are known from the Lunettes type, having struck for Burgred, Æthelred I or 
Alfred, and all but Heawulf (thelred I and Alfred only) are listed London moneyers. 


THE CROSS-AND-LOZENGE COINAGE 


The 186 silver pennies of Cross-and-Lozenge type form the largest component of the Watlington 
Hoard. They have been catalogued using the revised system of classification discussed above 
(Naylor, Chapter 5), divided between a number of distinct die-cutting styles assigned to 
Canterbury, London and Winchester with two other groups possibly struck in West Mercia. The 
composition of the Cross-and-Lozenge corpus (Figure 6.5) is dominated by the London Style (118 
coins: 53 Ceolwulf II, 65 Alfred) accounting for 6396 of the total using 43 obverse and 50 reverse 
dies for Alfred, and 38 obverse and 40 reverse dies for Ceolwulf II. The Canterbury Style accounts 
for 33 coins (31 Alfred, 2 Archbishop #thelred) with lower numbers of coins attributable to the 
Winchester Style and ‘West Mercian’ styles (11 and 13 coins, respectively); four coins belong to 
the ‘Transitional’ Style. Eight were too fragmented to assign to a particular style. 
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Figure 6.4. Weight 
distribution of the 
Two Emperors type 
silver pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard. 
Excludes chipped or 
fragmented coins. 


Figure 6.5. Cross-and- 
Lozenge type coinage 
by overall Style in the 

Watlington Hoard. 
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Comparing the Watlington Hoard corpus to the other recorded finds of Cross-and-Lozenge type 
coins is informative (Figure 6.6; the coins included are listed in Appendix 1). The London Style 
is clearly the dominant group in the Watlington Hoard, proportionally in excess of expectations 
from the earlier finds, while Watlington and non-Watlington examples of Canterbury Style coins 
are present in comparable proportions and those in the Winchester Style and the ‘West Mercian’ 
Style, all struck outside of south-east England, are comparatively under-represented. Whether 
this reflects where the coins in the Watlington Hoard were collected together or simply the nature 
ofthe circulation of coinage in the Middle and Upper Thames Valley around the late 870s is hard 
to say, but levels of die-linkage suggests that at least some of these coins only circulated within 
groups. This indicates that the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage, or at least those in the Watlington 
Hoard, circulated in a limited manner and remained in the same package that left the mint. 


The overall weight profile of the Cross-and-Lozenge coins in the Watlington Hoard (Figure 6.7) is 
comparable to that produced by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: figure 1). The pennies in Watlington 
peak at 1.30-1.34g and tail off towards the highest weights at 1.45-1.49g, represented by just a 
few coins. Coins at a lower weight have a longer tail with whole, unchipped examples present 
at below 1.10g, perhaps to be expected given the far larger sample provided by Watlington. A 
significant difference is seen in the coins weighing 1.20-1.29g where representation is far higher 
in the Watlington Hoard coins than in the 1998 corpus. While it remains reasonable to suggest 
an overall weight standard of c.1.35g, the wider overall range seen in Watlington suggests this 
hypothesis needs to be tested to understand if changes can be seen between mints or across 
the period in which the Cross-and-Lozenge type was produced. To further explore this and the 
composition of the Watlington Hoard's Cross-and-Lozenge type coinage in general, it is necessary 
to look in more detail at each individual style. 
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Figure 6.6. Cross-and- 
Lozenge type coinage 
in the Watlington 
Hoard in comparison 
to the corpus of other 
Cross-and-Lozenge 
finds (excluding the 
‘near Leominster’ 
Hoard). 


Figure 6.7. Weight 
distribution of the 
Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard. 
Excludes chipped or 
fragmented coins. 
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‘Transitional’ Style 


The four Cross-and-Lozenge pennies in the Transitional Style were probably struck in London, 
and appear to be the earliest Cross-and-Lozenge phase from the city. Their importance lies in 
links to earlier issues of coinage including features seen on the Lunettes, Portrait-Quatrefoil 
and Two Emperors types not seen in the main Cross-and-Lozenge issues, especially the London 
Style, suggesting their place prior to the main period of production. However, given the few 
examples present in the Watlington Hoard, plus the single likely example from Southampton 
(Appendix 1 no.4), little can be inferred about their presence in the hoard beyond the 
recognition that they were an early Cross-and-Lozenge type. They highlight that the coinage 
in the hoard captures the Cross-and-Lozenge across its entire period of production, even if this 
coverage is partial. The weights are variable and only available for three coins (cat. 2.69-71), 
one (cat. 2.72) being badly chipped, ranging from 1.22g (cat. 2.69) to 1.42g (cat. 2.70), cat. 
2.69 comparing well to the clustering of weights for 7Ethelred Ys and Alfred's Mercian-style 
lunettes at c.1.20g (Lyons and Mackay 2008: 54), the latter comparable to the Two Emperors 
type. Cat. 2.71 lies between at 1.35g, and chipped cat. 2.72 (1.25g) was probably around the 
same weight originally. Although it is hard to assess such low levels of evidence beyond noting 
their variability, two examples are at 1.35g or above and the chipped coin probably around 
the same when whole suggesting a target weight around 1.40g and is comparable to the Two 
Emperors. 


Canterbury Style 


Thirty-three silver pennies in the Watlington Hoard are struck in the Canterbury Style (cat. 
2.1-2; 2.73-103) enabling more detailed discussions of their classification and the re-appraisal 
of previous research on the series (see Naylor, Chapter 5). The die-cutting styles identified in 
the earlier work (e.g. Blackburn and Keynes 1998) — Styles A and B — were generally robust 
although Style B was further divided into two separate groups (Styles B and C) providing better 
understanding of the organisation of the style overall and its phasing (Naylor, Chapter 5). 


Breaking the Canterbury Style into its constituent sub-styles of A-C (Figure 6.8) shows: 13 coins 
of Style A, divided between Archbishop /Ethelred (2 coins) and Alfred (11 coins), Styles A1 and 
A2 forming the largest groups; four Style B coins, all of Alfred and using three reverse types; 
Style C, with its bust design based on either the Lunettes/Portrait-Quatrefoil type issues (Ci) 
or a Roman prototype (Cii) and consistent reverse design, was represented by 14 coins, all of 
Alfred; and two coins, both of the moneyer Tirwald, mule a die-linked Style B obverse with 
Style A reverses (cat. 2.90-91). Although the coins of Style C are most numerous, they also 
show the highest level of die linking (see catalogue 2: cat. 2.82-85, 2.94-103) and the lowest 
numbers of moneyers with just four (Eadulf, Ethelgar, Tirwald and Torhtmund) compared with 
Style A's ten and Style B's five. 


Examination of the weight profile for undamaged coins (Figure 6.9) reveals much variation 
within the Canterbury Style. This peaks at 1.20-1.24g with over half at below 1.24g, and an 
overall average weight of 1.23g, the same as that seen for 7Ethelred I’s and Alfred's Lunettes 
types from Canterbury (Lyons and Mackay 2008: 54-55). This does mask variation within the 
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Figure 6.8. The 
composition of the 
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Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard by 
sub-group. 


Figure 6.9. Weight 
distribution of the 
Canterbury Style 
Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard by 
sub-group. Excludes 
chipped or fragmented 
coins. 
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Canterbury Style corpus, however. Style A coins fall into the widest range, 1.00-1.45g, averaging 
1.23g, although it is perhaps noteworthy that both coins of Archbishop #thelred are of high 
weight at 1.45g (cat. 2.1) and 1.42g (cat. 2.2) and are substantially higher than any of Alfred's 
Style A coins and comparable to the Two Emperors. Without the coins of the Archbishop, the 
range for Alfred's Style A is 1.00-1.37g, averaging 1.19g. Style B, albeit from only four coins, 
shows more limited variation at 1.23-1.35g, averaging 1.29g; and Style C 1.06-1.26g, averaging 
1.16g, below the weight standard of 1.35g postulated by Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 129). This 
draws attention to the possibility of variation in the weight standards achieved at different 
mint places (cf. Figures 6.10-12). 


The thirteen moneyers striking in the Canterbury Style (Table 6.1) — two for Archbishop 
Zethelred and 11 for Alfred — include six not previously listed: Biarnred, Eadulf, Ethelgar, 
Ethelwulf, Heahstan and Wibearht. It is interesting to note that four moneyers also struck 
in other die-cutting styles (see below for discussion): Burgnoth (cat. 2.75-77) in the London 
Style for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.15-16); Heahstan (cat. 2.89) in the Winchester Style (Appendix 1 
nos 56, 58-59; cat. 2.174-75); Eadulf (cat. 2.81) in the London Style (cat. 2.24-25 for Ceolwulf 
II, cat. 2.126 for Alfred); and Wibearht (cat. 2.102-03) in one of the proposed West Mercian 
styles (cat. 2.189-90). Tirwald (cat. 2.90-97) is the most prolific moneyer in the Canterbury 
Style and the only one to strike in all Styles (A-C) alongside two mules of a Style B obverse with 
Style A reverse. Several moneyers struck in Style A and B (Burgnoth, Diarmund, Ethelred and 
Guthhere) although not all styles are represented in Watlington (see Catalogue 2 for details), 
while others are only known from a single style at present (Style A: Biarnred and Eadulf; Style 
C: Ethelgar and Wibearht), and Torhtmund struck in Style C for Alfred (cat. 2.98-101) and Style 
A for Archbishop ZFthelred (Appendix 1 no.18). 


The London Style 


London Style pennies are the largest part of the Cross-and-Lozenge series in the Watlington 
Hoard accounting for 118 of the 187 pennies present (63% of the total); 65 were struck for 
Alfred (cat. 2.104-68) and 53 for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.6-58). Figure 6.10 shows the proportion 
of each sub-style within the Watlington Hoard for each ruler. Style 1a dominates the corpus, 
with over half of Alfred’s and a quarter of Ceolwulf ITs London Style coins belonging in this 
group. It should be considered the standard London Style issue. Style 1 overall provides almost 
two-thirds of Alfred’s London Style output (42 coins; 65%) and 43% for Ceolwulf II (23 coins). 
The other six styles (2-7) are all present in Ceolwulf Is Watlington Hoard corpus, and Styles 
2-6 for Alfred. There are variations within these groups and all are quantitatively quite minor, 
although 20% of Ceolwulf Ts coins and 11% of Alfred's belong to Style 2; eight of Ceolwulf Ts 
are, however, from a single die-linked group (cat. 2.39-46). Style 4 is predominantly a Ceolwulf 
II type, with all of the sub-style 4a in his name and half of the six coins of 4b. What is striking 
in the London Style, however, is the variation in design (Naylor, Chapter 5). This can be broadly 
divided between Roman-influenced bust styles (1-4) and Lunettes-influenced bust styles (5-7). 


The weight profile of the London Style pennies (Figure 6.11) shows a broad distribution, 
ranging from 1.09-1.47g for Alfred (although note that cat. 2.115 weighing 1.00g is only very 
slightly chipped) and 1.15-1.48g for Ceolwulf II. Alfred's coinage peaks in the range 1.25- 
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Table 6.1 Moneyers working in the Canterbury Style by subgroup. 


Moneyer Style siyle oe Ei Rev. 1 | Rev. 2 | Rev.3 | Rev. 4 | Rev. 5 | Rev. 6 
Biarnred X 
Burgnoth X 
Diarmund X X X X X 
Eadulf X X 
Ethelgar X X 
Ethelred X X 
Guthere X X X 
Heahstan X X 
Tirwald X X X X X X X X 
Torhtmund X 
Wynebeorht 
Ethelmund (Archbishop Æthelred) X X X 
Ethelwulf/Ethelulf (Archbishop Zthelred) X X 
Torhtmund (Archbishop ZEthelred) X X 
Red ink - not represented in the Watlington Hoard. 
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1.29g while Ceolwulf II's is a little heavier at 1.30-1.34g although more than half of the coins 
for both rulers belong to the broader range of 1.25-1.34g (52.496 of Alfred's against 67.596 of 
Ceolwulf Is). Such a range is consistent with Blackburn and Keynes's (1998: 124) suggestion 
that the weight standard was around 1.35g once leaching was taken into account, although 
Watlington highlights the potential discrepancies between the issues of the two rulers. Given 
the dominance of London Style 1 coins for both rulers it is hard to interpret the weight profiles 
for the other styles given their comparatively low numbers (Figure 6.12). None show profiles 
that are particularly different from the overall weight range or from Style 1, although Style 3 
is at the lighter end (peaking at 1.20-1.24g), Style 4 the higher (peaking at 1.35-1.39g) and the 
two complete Style 6 coins (cat. 2.16 and 2.158) are heaviest at 1.45-1.49g. 


Twenty moneyers are named on coins in the Watlington Hoard for the London Style (Table 
5.1), 14 for Alfred and ten for Ceolwulf II. Five moneyers are shared between the two rulers 
(Ciolwulf, Eadulf, Ecgwulf, Ethelstan and Liafwald) although only two produced in significant 
numbers in both cases predominantly for one or other ruler (Ciolwulf for Alfred and Liafwald 
for Ceolwulf II). 


The greatest numbers of coins for Alfred were within Style 1a which Blackburn and Keynes 
(1998: 137-38) considered to be among the earliest coins in the London Style on the basis 
of the quality of the bust, although their corpus included no examples in the London Style 
based on Lunettes/Portrait Quatrefoil-style bust designs. However, levels of die-linking in the 
Watlington Hoard may suggest the opposite, that Style 1 is quite late or, more likely, a long- 
lived type issued throughout Cross-and-Lozenge production (see below and Naylor, Chapter 
5). Eleven moneyers are named for Style 1a (Table 5.2), five of whom (Burgwald, Cenred, 
Eadulf, Heawulf and Ludig) are not named on any other groups in the London Style. Only three 
moneyers (Bernulf, Cynelm and Ethelstan) do not occur in Style 1a, although Bernulf's coin 
(cat. 2.104) is a variation on this albeit well outside the main style. Cat. 2.104's similarities to 
the Two Emperors coin of Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.3) have been noted above (Naylor, Chapter 5), and 
Fthelstan (Style 6) was named in Style 1c for Ceolwulf II (cat. 2.27-28). It is in Style 1a where 
the majority of die-linkage in the Alfred corpus occurs with some relatively large die-linked 
runs of coins (Ciolwulf: cat. 2.107-14 obverse and reverse; Ludig: cat. 2.160-67 obverses plus 
three die-linked groups of reverse dies with this obverse, cat. 2.160-62, 2.163-64, 2.165-67). 
The 14 coins of Ciolwulf are the most for any moneyer in Alfred’s London Style Watlington 
Hoard corpus struck from six obverse and reverse dies, the moneyers Hereferth (11 coins) and 
Liafwald (9 coins) are represented by more dies, ten obverse/11 reverse and seven obverse/ 
nine reverse dies respectively. 


Ceolwulf II’s Cross-and-Lozenge coinage (Table 5.2), although struck by ten moneyers, is 
dominated by the moneyer Liafwald whose coins account for 29 (55%) of the 53 coins in the 
Watlington Hoard. Liafwald’s coinage is also the most varied, present in Styles 1 (1a, b and d), 
2, 3c, 4 (a and b) and 5, and is most prolific in Style 2 with nine examples, although with only 
three obverse and reverse dies were used in two die-linked groups (cat. 2.39-44; 2.45-46) and 
a single coin (cat. 2.47) compared to the six obverse and reverse dies used for Liafwald in Style 
1a (cat. 2.29-31, 2. 34, 2.37-38). In Ceolwulf II's overall corpus, nine moneyers strike in Style 
1, including six in Style 1a, highlighting its importance to the London Style. Only Ciolwulf (cat. 
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Figure 6.13. Weight 
distribution of the 
Winchester Style 
Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard. 
Excludes chipped or 
fragmented coins. 
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2.17, London Style 5) does not, in contrast to his production for Alfred (see above). Another 
moneyer who is poorly represented in Style 1 is Dudecil (1b; cat. 2.18) with five of his six coins 
in other stylistic groups (Styles 2, 3b and 5; cat. 2.19-23) using 5 obverse and 4 reverse dies — 
the second highest behind Liafwald. 


The Winchester Style 


The Winchester Style is the smallest group in the Watlington Hoard, just 11 coins, all for Alfred 
(cat. 2.169-79). There is limited die-linking within the hoard (only cat. 2.169-70) and two 
coins (cat. 2.175 and 2.179) die-linked to the non-Watlington Hoard corpus (Appendix 1 nos 
56 and 62 respectively). There is only a single new moneyer, Burgred, who was not previously 
listed for the Winchester Style and no coins of Ceolwulf II were present. The style (Naylor, 
Chapter 5) devolves over time with different reverse types appearing to follow the changes 
in bust quality (Blackburn and Keynes 1998: 143). The coins in the Watlington Hoard did not 
include any with the early bust type or early reverse (type 1), only those with Reverses 2 (cat. 
2.172-73, 2.175, 2.178, 2.179) and 3 (cat. 2.169-71, 2.174, 2.176-77). 


The weights of the Winchester Style coins (Figure 6.13) are comparatively high compared to 
the other styles present in the Watlington Hoard, with the exception of single coin of Dunna 
(cat. 2.172) at 0.95g which is itself produced well outside of the main style and may sit more 
comfortably within the Canterbury Style. Excluding cat. 2.172 and the damaged coin of Burgred 
(cat. 2.169-70) all of the coins are within the range 1.32-1.45g with an average weight of 1.38g, 
substantially higher than that seen for the Canterbury or London Styles. 
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‘Western or southern Mercian’ Styles 


Eleven coins do not fit into the main styles (Canterbury, London and Winchester) and these 
were divided into two broad groups based on their drapery (Naylor, Chapter 5; cat. 2.180-87, 
cat. 2.188-90). Both were considered potential issues from western or southern Mercia on 
broader numismatic evidence, although the attribution remains uncertain and the temptation 
to consider them as defined groups was resisted. As with the Winchester Style they are 
comparatively under-represented compared to the non-Watlington corpus (Figure 6.6). 


Those linked to the larger group (cat. 2.180-87; Figure 6.14) have weights ranging from 1.07- 
1.45g including chipped coins. The six whole examples average 1.23g but all three chipped 
coins exceed this weight; if included, the average rises to 1.27g. The three coins of the moneyer 
Lulla in this group includes two die-linked coins (cat. 2.185-86) and brings the total known 
for this moneyer to seven coins overall. The variations in the quality of bust styles across the 
group, and in the case of cat. 2.180 (Eacceh), blundered spellings make this a relatively loose 
grouping and it is possible that some may be imitations, especially those with low weights. No 
weights are below the lowest levels for the mainstream styles, however, and the crude nature 
of the die cutting may be due to local imitation of others cut elsewhere by more accomplished 
hands. The three coins of Regingild and Wibearht, brought together through elements of the 
bust style are of lower average weight at 1.20g (including one chipped coin). 
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Figure 6.14. Weight 
distribution of the 
"West Mercian' Style 
Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies in the 
Watlington Hoard. 
Excludes chipped or 
fragmented coins. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT: HORIZONTAL/ TWO-LINE TYPE 


A single penny of the Alfred’s Horizontal/Two-Line type was found in the Watlington Hoard. 
His main issue post-dating the Cross-and-Lozenge type, the date of its introduction and phasing 
remain poorly understood although the earliest varieties were probably issued around 880 
(Blackburn 1989: 16-18; Naismith 2017: 170-72). The Watlington Hoard coin (cat. 2.193) was 
struck by the moneyer Dealing, who is listed among the early moneyers at London (Blackburn 
1998: table 2) suggesting its date of production may be reasonably close to the last of the Cross- 
and-Lozenge coinage, likely within a year or two either side of 880. This tpg of 879-80 provides 
a plausible date for deposition of the hoard given the lack of these later coins and other issues 
post-dating the Cross-and-Lozenge type. 


DISCUSSION: THE COINAGE OF WESSEX, MERCIA AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY IN THE WATLINGTON HOARD 


The coinage in the Watlington Hoard was brought together in a short space of time during the 
late 870s to early 880s, containing no coins struck prior to the Two Emperors issues of c. 875. 
The lack of coins in the hoard belonging to the Lunettes-type coinage, struck before Alfred’s 
‘reform’ coins (e.g. Lyons and Mackay 2007; Lyons and Mackay 2008; Mackay 2015), compared 
to the inclusion of what appears to be the whole period of issue for the Two Emperors and 
Cross-and-Lozenge coinage requires explanation. Many of the hoards of the 860s and early 870s 
contain older coins, some including pieces struck 30 or 40 years before such as Dorking (Surrey; 
deposited c. 862) or Trewhiddle (Cornwall; deposited c. 868) and most include coins covering a 
period of at least 10-20 years (Naismith 2011: 71-81). That Watlington does not is interesting 
and probably reflects the way in which the hoard was put together. The most likely option is 
that by the time these coins were collected into a group the Lunettes were simply no longer 
in circulation, implying that the contents of the Watlington Hoard were gathered together 
quickly around 878-79 and not over a long period of time (see Naylor, Chapter 9 for further 
discussion). The latest coin in the hoard — the Horizontal/Two-Line type penny of Alfred — 
belongs to the early varieties from London (Blackburn 1998: table 2) issued from around 879- 
80. Its occurrence alongside so many Cross-and-Lozenge type coins suggests that it was near 
enough to the start of production that the older coins had been yet to be re-minted into the 
new type in any number. This lack of Horizontal/Two-Line type coins and the good, untested 
(i.e. unpecked) quality of the coins supports the date of the hoard’s burial as being close to the 
Two-Line’s introduction. A date of deposition in the 880s or later would not seem plausible 
from the numismatic evidence. 


Die-linking within the hoard for both Alfred and Ceolwulf II is quite high especially for the 
London and Canterbury Styles and likely represents coin circulating only in groups or packages 
(see above), no doubt reflecting the wealth of those using coin at this time. However, the dearth 
of stray finds of both Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types in general (see Appendix 1) 
highlights the likely lack of lower-value monetary transactions using individual coins. Twenty- 
eight of Ceolwulf II’s 53 London Style coins are die-linked to another (52.8%), comparable with 
the London Style in Alfred’s name with 33 of 65 coins (50.7%), and 18 of his 31 coins (58.1%) in 
the Canterbury Style. In the Winchester Style only two coins were die-linked (18%) and while 
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two of the three coins of Lulla and both Wibearht coins were die-linked in the West Mercian 
groups, all of the other coins in these two broad groups were single examples of each moneyer 
with no die-linkage between obverses. Most of these figures are very different to those from the 
corpus compiled by Blackburn and Keynes (1998). In this, die links were found on only two of 
11 Canterbury Style coins, both of Archbishop #thelred with none in the name of Alfred; four 
of nine coins of Ceolwulf II in the London Style although three of these were found in the small 
Pitstone Hoard but again none in the name of Alfred; and two of ten Winchester Style coins 
for Alfred — both of which were stray finds — comparable with the situation in the Watlington 
Hoard. None of the coins in ‘West Mercian’ groups were die-linked to the non-Watlington corpus. 


It was noted that the proportions of Cross-and-Lozenge type coins by Style in the Watlington 
Hoard differed to that seen in the non-Watlington corpus (Figure 6.6). The London Style coins 
in the hoard are comparatively over-represented with the Winchester Style and "West Mercian' 
groups under-represented; the Canterbury Style was comparable to expectations, only a little 
lower than in the non-Watlington Hoard corpus. This highlights the south-eastern nature of 
the hoard suggesting, perhaps, that the bulk of the contents were brought together in the 
Thames Valley or south-east England; it may also reflect a more accurate representation of 
mint output than seen in the pre-Watlington corpus (discussed further below, Naylor, Chapter 
9). To this can also be added the Two Emperors pennies which appear to have come from the 
mint at London as does the Two-Line penny of Alfred, drawing attention further towards the 
London connections of the hoard. The lack of coins of the Winchester Style or those attributed 
to "West Mercian' mints would fit this pattern, and given the differences in levels of die-linkage 
between south-eastern styles and those from elsewhere, the pattern may indicate that the two 
groups were brought together differently. 


In trying to ascertain where contents of the hoard were brought together there are also some 
oddities in the evidence provided by the names of moneyers. While most were only working in 
a single Style there is evidence that others were not, and this itself highlights that each 'Style' 
relates to the cutting of dies which has been attributed to locations based on the careers of 
certain moneyers and that there are complexities in the production of the Cross-and-Lozenge 
type that we do not yet understand. However, this does not mean that some dies cut in, for 
example, the Canterbury Style were not intended for moneyers working at other mint places, 
emphasising the key importance of Canterbury as a mint of primary importance in the 8th 
and 9th centuries (Naismith 2017: 139-42, 151-53). Within the Watlington Hoard are a number 
of instances where individual moneyers appear to be striking coins produced in the style of 
different die-cutting centres (Appendix 2 includes a list of all moneyers and the styles in which 
they struck), the common element in all cases being the Canterbury Style. The moneyers 
Eadulf, Ethelred, Heahstan and Wibearht all struck coins in the Canterbury Style as well as 
other styles. Eadulf struck in Canterbury Style A2 (cat. 2.81) and in the London Style for both 
Alfred (Style 1a: cat. 2.126) and Ceolwulf II (Style 1a: cat. 2.24; Style 4a: cat. 2.25); Ethelred 
in Canterbury Style A2 and B4 (cat. 2.86; the latter is not in the Watlington Hoard: Appendix 
1 no.9) alongside the Transitional Style, probably from London, and the ‘West Mercian’ Style 
(cat. 2.183); Heahstan in the Canterbury Style A2 (cat. 2.89) and in the Winchester Style 
(cat. 2.174-75; Appendix 1 nos 56-59); and Wibearht in Canterbury Style Ci (cat. 2.102-03) 
and in the ‘West Mercian’ Style (cat. 2.189-90). The latter is also listed among Blackburn's 
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(1998: table 2) moneyers working in the West Mercian style for the Horizontal/Two-Line type 
coinage. Another moneyer, Dunna, known for the Winchester Style has a curious example 
in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.172) which is struck in a style similar enough to Ethelred’s 
Canterbury Style A2 (cat. 2.86) coin that it may be from the same die cutter, although with the 
inclusion of MONETA after the moneyer’s name it does deviate from other Canterbury Style 
coins. There are two possible interpretations. First, the coins of these moneyers cut in the 
Canterbury Style were, in fact, struck in other centres further west adding to the totals seen in 
the Winchester and West Mercian styles. Second, it is worth re-iterating the important role of 
Canterbury in the early production of the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage where some dies were 
cut to be sent out to different centres. The evidence that the Lunettes/Portrait-Quatrefoil types 
belong to an earlier phase of production than the Roman-influenced busts would be supported 
to some extent in this scenario, and by the evidence from the Transitional Style. The weight 
profiles support this to an extent, although here evidence also points towards variations in 
target weight between mints, even if a wide range of weights are seen across the type. Coins of 
the Canterbury Style are noticeably lighter on average than either London or Winchester-Style 
coins, but it appears that coins considered to be the earlier Styles tend to be a little heavier 
than those with Roman-style busts and closer in weight to that achieved for the Two Emperors. 
Further work, and finds, will be needed to assess this variation in more detail. 


It was argued on stylistic grounds (Naylor, Chapter 5) that the Two Emperors and Cross-and- 
Lozenge overlapped in their periods of production, at least in part. It might be seen most clearly 
in the introduction of Roman style busts which, for both, may have been a later addition after 
die-cutting based on designs from earlier in the 9th century, even the late 8th. This would place 
the last phase of Two Emperors production (in bust styles 1 and 2) as being contemporary with 
the main phase of the London Style Cross-and-Lozenge which eventually became the sole type 
in production from the city. This new evidence for the Two Emperors coinage illustrates its 
diversity and shows it was issued in greater numbers than previously recognised, operating as 
a full reform coinage and not one restricted to propaganda and the advertising of an alliance 
between the kings of Wessex and Mercia. 


This wealth of new numismatic data afforded by the Watlington Hoard also informs on the 
long-held debates over the status of Ceolwulf II as king of Mercia. Famously described as a 
‘foolish king’s thegn’ in the ASC for the year 874 and considered as a puppet king installed 
by the Vikings following Burgred’s abdication, Ceolwulf’s rehabilitation has come from 
the reassessment of sources highlighting both the propaganda elements in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and the charter evidence showing him to be accepted as the legitimate Mercian king 
(Yorke 1995: 102-07; Higham and Ryan 2013: 261; Lavelle, Chapter 4). The evidence from the 
coinage has long supported such a conclusion (e.g. Blackburn 1998: 116-20), and the additional 
evidence from the hoard, illustrating the complexities, size and longevity of the coinage, 
further sustains these conclusions. That Alfred’s Cross-and-Lozenge issues may have outlived 
Ceolwulf’s, including Alfred's styling as ‘King of the Mercians’ (cat. 2.123-25; 2.154-55), does 
however suggest a turn of events late in Ceolwulf’s reign (or immediately after) in which the 
nature of the relationship between the two kings, or the two kingdoms, changed. 
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The overall importance of the Watlington Hoard to the study of coinage in England in the 
late 870s cannot be underestimated. The evidence supports the interpretation that it was put 
together in a short time with little of the coinage included having come from a circulating pool 
of currency. The contents of the hoard have consolidated our understanding of the different 
‘Styles’ although new questions relating to the production of dies at different centres for 
certain moneyers are difficult to answer, as is the chronology for aspects of the Two Emperors 
and Cross-and-Lozenge issues which may have been contemporary in part. 


THE CAROLINGIAN DENIERS 
by Simon Coupland 


Two silver deniers (cat. 2.202-03; Figure 6.15) of the Carolingian Franks are the only non- 
Anglo-Saxon coins in the Watlington Hoard. Both are of the very common Christiana religio or 
‘Temple’ type. This is known in very large numbers from the reign of Louis the Pious (814-40), 
but the two coins in the hoard were struck on larger flans, and are significantly later, and rarer. 
These broad-flan deniers were minted in Italy from 855 onwards, and the two in the hoard 
date from the reigns of Louis II (855-75) and an Emperor Charles. The latter were minted by 
both Charles the Bald (875-77) and Charles the Fat (881-87), the two types being distinguished 
by their size: the earlier deniers are around 25-27 mm in diameter, the later coins 30-32 mm 
(Gianazza 2013). At 27 mm, the Watlington Hoard coin should thus be attributed to Charles 
the Bald, which fits with the dating of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the hoard. As for the mints, 
Gianazza would attribute both coins to Pavia, that of Charles the Bald with greater confidence 
(cf. Gianazza 2013 : 61, no. 1), that of Louis II more tentatively (L. Gianazza, pers. comm. 2020). 


By the latter part of the 9th century there was a clear monetary division between the West 
Frankish kingdom, whose coinage was almost exclusively of the Gratia dei rex type, and the 
Middle Kingdom formerly ruled by Lothar I (840-55), which stretched from the Netherlands 
down to Italy (Coupland 2006: 253-54). To date not a single West Frankish hoard has been 
recovered containing coins of Louis II, which have only been found at Guardamiglio (Italy) and 
Ilanz I (Switzerland) in the south, Amerongen, 
Assen and Westerklief II in the Netherlands, and 
Cuerdale (Lancashire). As for the Italian coins 
of Charles the Bald, it is likely that they were 
present in the Guardamiglio hoard, and single 
specimens were found at Marsum, Westerklief II 
and Zuidlaren, as well as in the eastern French 
hoard of Chalon-sur-Saóne. What is particularly 
significant is that two if not three of these hoards 
are Scandinavian in character: Cuerdale of 
course; Westerklief II, a typically Scandinavian 
hoard deposited c. 880 (Besteman 2006-07); and 
possibly Marsum, which contained jewellery 
and a large number of Scandinavian imitation 
solidi alongside Carolingian coins. 
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Figure 6.15. The 
Carolingian deniers 
in the Watlington 
Hoard. Top: Louis II 
(cat. 2.202). Bottom: 
Charles the Bald (cat. 
2.203). Scale 1:1. 
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The total absence of these Italian coins in the plentiful West Frankish hoards of the period, 
coupled with their presence in several Dutch deposits, including the second Scandinavian 
hoard from Westerklief, strongly suggests that the two coins in the Watlington Hoard came 
through the Netherlands. Williams (2011b: 49) drew the same conclusion with regard to the 
Italian coins in the Cuerdale Hoard. There is, however, a significant difference between the 
Carolingian coins in the two hoards, in that Cuerdale also included a large group of coins 
of Melle and Gratia dei rex coins from western France and the Loire valley. These were likely 
acquired during raiding (Williams 2011b: 50), but no such component is present at Watlington. 
Like their counterparts at Westerklief II, the two Italian deniers do not represent the spoils of 
Viking raids on the West Frankish kingdom (Besteman 2006-07: 60). They could theoretically 
have been acquired during an attack on Frisia, but are more likely to represent the fruit of trade 
with the Franks typical of the Scandinavians who settled in the Netherlands in the second 
half of the 9th century. In that context they should be seen alongside the non-numismatic 
Scandinavian objects in the hoard (Kershaw, Chapter 7). Assuming that the non-numismatic 
element of the hoard and these two coins entered the country at the same time, their inclusion 
at a date close to their striking suggests this material only came from the Continent a short 
period prior to its burial near Watlington. 
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The non-numismatic objects of the Watlington hoard 


Jane Kershaw 


At first glance, the non-numismatic contents of the Watlington Hoard are not as eye-catching 
as the large assemblage of rare, late 9th-century Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian coins. The 
material is comprised predominantly of silver ingots of standard Viking-Age type, together 
with simple, largely unadorned, arm-rings. Yet these apparently unassuming artefacts were 
deposited in southern Oxfordshire at a key, transitional phase of Viking activity in England: 
following a period of raiding in the south-west in the 870s, but before settlement in the Danelaw 
region of the north and east from the early 880s. Indeed, the items may have been deposited 
en-route, as the Viking army made its way from Cirencester (Gloucestershire) to East Anglia, 
along old Roman roads and ancient routeways running straight through the Watlington area 
(Williams and Naylor 2016: 29-30; see Naylor, Chapter 9). Close study of the Watlington Hoard 
artefacts — their origins, life-span and use-history — can, then, provide unique insight into the 
background and cultural affiliations of Scandinavians active in southern England at this critical 
time. Characteristics, such as their weight and degree of fragmentation, also provide insights 
into the development of the Scandinavian bullion economy, in which weighed silver operated 
alongside coinage as a means of exchange. 


The non-numismatic contents of the Watlington Hoard include 15 complete silver ingots, 
together with two complete and two fragmentary silver arm-rings, two fragments from two 
different silver neck-rings, one fragment from a hooked tag and a small piece of cut gold rod 
(Figure 7.1). In what follows, I review the origins of each object type in turn, before discussing 
the collective evidence for the function and significance of the assemblage as a whole. I argue 
that, with the exception of the hooked tag, which is a 9th-century Anglo-Saxon product, the 
items have a Scandinavian background, with strong connections to southern Scandinavia 
(Viking-Age Denmark, including northern Germany, southern Norway and southern Sweden) 
in particular. I argue further that the objects functioned primarily as high-value currency, and 
were not new when deposited. Instead, they had seen active circulation, within Scandinavia, 
England or elsewhere, potentially over decades. While it is unlikely we can ever know precisely 
who buried the hoard, or why, the character of the deposited artefacts is consistent with the 
view that the hoard was deposited by members or associates of the Viking Great Army, as it 
moved from Cirencester through the south Oxfordshire area to East Anglia in 879. 
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Figure 7.1. The non- 
numismatic objects of 
the Watlington Hoard. 


INGOTS 


Cast bar ingots can be defined as ‘worked metal stored for whatever eventual purpose in a form 
without function as an ornament’ and were made by casting molten silver into open soapstone 
or clay moulds (Kruse 1988: 288; Kruse and Graham-Campbell 2011: 73). In the Scandinavian 
bullion economy, ingots were a convenient means of storing and transporting silver wealth, and 
could easily be worked up into ornaments such as arm- and neck-rings. Ingots are a common 
feature of Viking-Age silver hoards, from both the Baltic and Scandinavia, and from Britain 
and Ireland (Hardh 2007: 104). They form the major component of the Watlington Hoard: 15 
are included, all with characteristic cigar-shaped form, rounded ends and consistent oval, 
triangular or D-shaped cross-sections (cat. 1.1-1.15). Many of the ingot surfaces are ‘pitted’, 
an effect of the silver being cast in sandstone moulds (Kruse et al. 1988: 90). 
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Ingots can appear in complete or deliberately cut forms, but the notable feature of the Watlington 
Hoard ingots is that they are all complete. This allows insights into the question of weight units 
(discussed below) and also sheds light on the function of the hoard. It could, in principle, be 
a sign that the ingots had not been in circulation for long and were recently cast, serving 
principally as a store of newly acquired silver. However, the ingots have been heavily ‘nicked’, 
that is, they have been cut with a knife or chisel to check that their core metal was not plated 
debased metal (copper or lead-alloy) and/ or that it had not been subject to deliberate surface 
enrichment techniques that cause debased silver to appear fine on the surface (Sóderberg 
2011: 22; Merkel 2016: 28). Six ingots are nicked (Figure 7.2; Plates 1.1-1.2), with the number 
of nicks ranging from one to nine (cat. 1.1, 1.2, 1.5, 1.9, 1.11 and 1.13). Nicking is most often 
interpreted as an indication that the item has changed hands in a commercial environment, 
with the number of nicks broadly reflecting the frequency of transactions (although this is 
debated, for a discussion see Kershaw 2019: 242). It is clear, then, that the ingots saw active 
circulation as (high value) bullion and, as a group, were not ‘new’ when the hoard was concealed. 
It is difficult to know where ingots were produced. They are found across the Scandinavian 
Viking-Age territories, are relatively easy to cast (e.g. by casting into wet sand), and, of course, 
to transport. Nonetheless, it has been noted that silver ingots from Schleswig-Holstein (now 
modern Germany but was part of southern Scandinavia in the Viking Age), most commonly 
have a D-shaped or triangular section (Wiechmann 1996: 65-67, karte 76). Conversely, at 
Kaupang (Norway) ingots with rectangular sections were most common, a pattern that hints 
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Figure 7.2. Silver ingot 
(cat. 1.2) exhibiting 
nick marks along two 
edges. 
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at regional variation in ingot form (Hardh 2007: 108). If this regional framework is valid, the 
ingots in the Watlington Hoard could be assigned to a southern Scandinavian group, but such 
association must be considered tentative at present. Notably, most other ingots from hoards in 
Britain and Ireland possess a similar D-shaped form, including the three intact ingots from the 
‘purely Danish’ silver hoard of Scandinavian character from Croydon (Surrey) deposited a few 
years before the Watlington Hoard in c. 872 (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 73, 76). 


RINGS 
Ring-money 


A complete, undecorated arm-ring is made of a lozenge-sectioned rod. It is penannular in 
form, the rod tapering to blunt, lightly worked terminals; it carries a single ‘nick’ opposite 
the aperture (opening) (Figure 7.3; cat. 1.16). At first glance, this piece represents something 
of a conundrum. It appears to be a classic form of ‘ring-money’: a term given to a specific 
form of penannular silver rod arm-ring believed to have circulated as a form of currency in 
Scotland and the Irish Sea region from c. 950 to c. 1050 (Graham-Campbell 1995: 30, 38-40, 
57-59; Graham-Campbell and Sheehan 2007: 536-38; Critch 2015). Indeed, so similar is this 
piece to ‘ring-money’ in terms of its defined lozenge-shaped cross-section, the thickness of 
its rod and the width of its aperture that, if dropped into the classic ‘ring-money’ hoard from 
Skaill (Orkney) (tog 950-70) it would disappear (Graham-Campbell 1995: 38-40). It is thus not 
surprising that it is linked in the earlier Watlington Hoard publication to rings from northern 
England, Scotland and the Isle of Man (Williams and Naylor 2016: 10). Yet Hiberno-Scottish 
‘ring-money’ is a development of the mid-10th century. Thus, neither the early date of the 
Watlington Hoard, nor its location in southern England, fit easily with current understanding 
of this artefact type. 


In fact, as Ralph Wiechmann (1996: 45) was first to point out, Hiberno-Scottish ‘ring-money’ 
was preceded by an earlier, yet long-lived, group of plain, lozenge-sectioned rod penannular 
rings, with a distribution centred on the Baltic island of Gotland (Sweden) (Wiechmann’s 
Type II 14; Wiechmann 1996: Karte 53). Here, the ring form appears in several 9th-century 
hoards, for instance, from Asarve, Hemse (no tpg) and Spillings, Othem (tpg 870s). However, 
the earliest occurrences are further east, and may indicate an origin for the ring type in Russia 
(Wiechmann 1996: 544, Liste 4, Nr. 1, 18; Table 7.1). The suggestion is strengthened by the fact 
that, in hoards from Scandinavia, this ring form is commonly associated with Permian arm- 
rings and Islamic dirhams, both of which likely reached the Baltic by way of Russia (Table 7.1). 
Weighing 59.86g, the Watlington ring fits comfortably into the weight range exhibited by this 
eastern 9th-century group, and is notably close in weight to two complete rings from Norrbys, 
Váte, Gotland (weighing 59.04g and 57.97g; Stenberger 1947-58: vol. II, 243, Fund Nr. 601, Abb. 
23). However, the weight range of complete rings of this type appears to be broad (Table 7.1) 
and it is perhaps best to wait until the individual weights of the 45+ rings of this type from the 
enormous hoard from Spillings, Gotland, are made available, before commenting further on 
the possible existence of weight units among this ring group (Thunmark-Nylén 2006: 703). 
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A Gotlandic/eastern origin for this ring group is thus likely, but it is possible that the 
Watlington ring reached England via southern Scandinavia. A hoard from Rantrum, Schleswig- 
Holstein, deposited after 873 and composed largely of silver objects from Gotland, contains a 
ring fragment of this type (Wiechmann 1996: Kat. Nr. 33 A 6). A complete ring is also known 
from a coinless hoard from Torvik, Mere and Romsdal (Norway) a hoard which, John Sheehan 
has suggested, may have been an import from southern Scandinavia, given its inclusion of a 
broad-band arm-ring of southern Scandinavian type (Bee 1927: No. 58, m; Sheehan 2011: 97). 
Given the distance that the Watlington ring has almost certainly travelled, it is notable that it 
reached England as a complete ring, with only a single nick. 
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Figure 7.3. Silver 
arm-ring (cat. 1.16) 
showing small nick on 
one edge (magnified). 
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Table 7.1. Hoards with plain, lozenge-sectioned rod penannular rings, dated to the 9th century. 


Hoard Tpg |No. of rings Weight of complete rings (g) | Permian ring | Dirhams 
Es Rostovsky, Yaroslavl 812/13 |1 (complete) unknown 2 X 
Prerow, Mecklenburg Vorpommern 1 (complete) 
(Germany) 814 + 1 (fragment) 45:6 i X 
ED Onum, Vástergótland 850 1 (fragment) X X 
Spillings, Othem, Gotland 20 (complete) 
(Sweden) 870/71 * 25 (fragments) unknown i i 
C co, Holstein 873 1 (fragment) : X X 
Watlington, Oxfordshire 879/80 |1 (complete) 59.86 - - 
96.57, 74.78, 50, 58.92, 50.04, 
fare Hels Gotland 875/6? |14 (complete) 46.89, 48.98, 28.14, 41.87, 37.52, x x 
(Sweden) p 
109.75, 73.47, 29.84, 44.43 
T UNE Oland = c. 8-10? (complete) | unknown X - 
ud 209 Gotland > 2 (complete) 57.97, 59.04 2 s 


The Watlington Hoard is the earliest occurrence of this ring-type in England, although a 
single fragmentary find from North Yorkshire may belong to the same group (DCMS 2006: 
64; Kershaw 2020: plate 8). More broadly, this group of rings can be considered alongside a 
much larger corpus of lozenge- and polygonal-sectioned single-rod rings of various forms 
and decoration, known from early 10th-century hoards from both England and Ireland, for 
instance, from Cuerdale (Lancashire) (Graham-Campbell 2011: 102-04) and from Tynan and 
‘near Raphoe' (Ireland) (both coinless). Its precise relationship to later Hiberno-Scottish ‘ring- 
money’ remains a topic for future work. 


Broad-band arm-ring fragment 


This is a rectangular silver sheet fragment from a parallel-sided broad-band arm-ring, roughly 
broken at both ends (Figure 7.4; cat. 1.17). It is decorated with a median line of stamped dots, 
flanked by two rows of interlocking dagger-shaped stamps with forked handles. Short, tongue- 
shaped notches decorate each long side. Broad-band arm-rings are fairly common Scandinavian 
finds: they can be annular or penannular in form, made of cast or sheet silver, and occur both 
unornamented and with stamped-decoration (Hardh 1976: 60-62). The Watlington piece 
belongs to a particular sub-group with ornament that ‘completely covers the outer face of the 
band with two horizontal rows of cast or stamped decoration, with a zig-zag appearance, on 
either side of a median line (plain or decorated)’ (Graham-Campbell 2011: 91-92). 
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The best parallel for the piece is a complete ring 
from a hoard from Herdum, Jutland (Denmark) 
covered with similar dagger-shaped stamps, 
in this case with pellets. This ring was found 
together with two other broad-band arm-ring 
types and, while it lacks coins, the Hørdum 
assemblage is dated on typological grounds to 
the later 9th-century (Skovmand 1942: 29-30, 
figure 2). Parallels for the ornamental layout, 
though not the ring form, can also be found on 
copper-alloy band arm-rings, for instance, from 
Prestegarden, Vestfold (Norway) (Petersen 
1928: 154, figure 188). A similar ornamental 
design, of staggered hourglass-shaped stamps 
positioned on either side of a median band, 
also appears on rings of 10th-century Gotlandic 
origin: Stenberger’s ‘Typ Ab 4’ — examples 
of which can be found in the Granhagsmyr, 
Larbro, and Kvie, Bro, hoards, among others (Stenberger 1947-58: vol. I, 114-15, fig. 15). Given 
its early date, and particular links with the Hørdum ring, a southern Scandinavian origin seems 
likely for the Watlington piece. 


Scandinavian broad-band rings provided the inspiration for Insular 'ribbon-bracelets' a 
simplified version of the Scandinavian rings, made from thin sheet metal, sometimes with 
convex sections. The close relationship between the two artefact groups is demonstrated by 
a 'ribbon-bracelet' from the Bossall/Flaxton (North Yorkshire) hoard (tpq c. 927), with forked- 
dagger stamps that match the stamping found on the Watlington piece (Graham-Campbell 
2011: fig. 1.7). ‘Ribbon-bracelets’ were produced in Hiberno-Scandinavian contexts from the 
late 9th century to c. 950; thus, an artefact type from southern Scandinavia seems to have 
been the inspiration for a silver ring series most likely centred on Dublin (Sheehan 1998: 180). 
Notably, the only other 9th-century Scandinavian silver hoard from England, from Croydon, 
also contains a Danish prototype for a later Hiberno-Scandinavian arm-ring series (the Hiberno- 
Scandinavian broad-band arm-ring) (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 76-77; Sheehan 1998: 
177-80). Not only does this reinforce the relationship between 9th-century silver from Viking- 
Age Denmark and Hiberno-Scandinavian silver products, it also suggests that one of the routes 
by which silver from southern Scandinavia reached Ireland in the 9th century was via southern 
England, in all likelihood in the hands of Viking Great Army members themselves. 
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Figure 7.4. Silver 
broad-band arm-ring 
fragment (cat 1.17). 


Figure 7.5. Silver 
single-rod arm-ring 
with circular section 
and tapered, twisted 
terminals (cat. 1.18). 
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Two single-rod arm-rings 


Two complete single-rod arm-rings are included in the hoard. They are distinguished from 
each other by the section of their rods, as well as by the decoration on their outer faces. The 
first ring has a circular section and tapering ends which are twisted once round each other; 
it has a plain outer surface (Figure 7.5; cat. 1.18). Single rod arm-rings are fairly common in 
Scandinavia, where they appear in both gold (for instance, in the 9th-century Hoen hoard, 
Norway) and, more commonly, in silver (Graham-Campbell 2006: 79-80). Typically, the tapering 
terminals are wound round the opposite side, as would have originally been the case here, 
although spiral knots are also encountered (Sheehan 1992: 213). 


Silver rings of this type occur in southern Sweden, on Gotland (as Stenberger’s type ‘Ar 1’) and in 
Denmark (Stenberger 1947-58: vol. I, 96-99, fig. 8; Hardh 1976: 55-58, ‘Typ I.A’). However, John 
Sheehan has argued that single rod arm-rings of circular section originated in Norway in the 
9th century, becoming popular throughout the rest of Scandinavia only from c. 950 (Sheehan 
1998: 190-92). Indeed, the earliest coin-dated deposits containing rings of this type all occur 
in southern Norway (Sheehan 1991/92: 47, table 4). Notably, a single-rod arm-ring of circular 
section also forms part of the coinless hoard from Torvik, Mare and Romsdal, although it is absent 
from the only published illustration of the hoard (Bge 1927: no. 58, with illustration). Sheehan 
(2011: 97) has suggested that this hoard may have been imported from Denmark. This raises the 
possibility that single-rod arm-rings had a broader, southern Scandinavian distribution, although 
it is possible that the Torvik ring was added to an existing assemblage in Norway. 
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The inclusion of six complete and 16+ fragmentary examples of this ring type in the Cuerdale 
Hoard (tpq 905-10), in addition to several specimens in the Silverdale (Lancashire) Hoard (tpq 
900-15), demonstrates that this arm-ring type was among the pool of silver circulating in the 
Irish Sea region in the late 9th and early 10th century. The example from the Watlington Hoard 
is the earliest coin-dated example of this ring type in silver in a western Viking context. 


The second rod arm-ring in the Watlington Hoard has a lozenge, rather than circular, section, 
tapering rods which twist around each other and an outer face decorated with punched, linked 
apex-to-apex triangles each containing three pellets (Figure 7.6; cat. 1.19). Rings of this type 
can likewise be joined either by ends wound around each other or by a spiral knot. They are 
often plain, but can carry stamped decoration on their outer faces. Examples are known in both 
silver and gold (cf. the gold example in a hoard from Vulu, Ser-Trendelag (Norway); Fuglesang 
and Wilson 2006: 79, plate 35B). John Sheehan has remarked that arm-rings of this type 'appear 
to have developed in the region of southern Scandinavia and the Baltic, for examples occur in 
the enormous Spillings hoard, on Gotland. ... though they also occur in Norway, as in the early 
10th-century hoard from Grimestad’ (Sheehan pers. comm. 2018). A further example, to which 
an 8th-century dirham was hooked, comes from Bronderup, Skáne (Sweden). The association 
of this object type with a dirham reinforces the eastern/ Baltic association of the type, which 
nonetheless appears to have had an early presence in southern Scandinavia (Hárdh 1976: No. 
38, Taf. 23:1I). 


Rod arm-rings with lozenge sections are relatively rare in Britain and Ireland, but a number of 
recent discoveries indicate that they circulated among members of the Viking Great Army. A 
fragment of one such ring comes from Torksey (Lincolnshire), the site of their overwintering in 
872/3 (Graham-Campbell 2011: 109, note 22), while two similar fragments have been recorded at 
a comparable site dating to the mid-to-late 870s at Aldwark (North Yorkshire) (Williams 2020). 
The complete ring in the Watlington Hoard can thus be understood in this context. Like the 
rod arm-rings with circular sections discussed above, these also circulated within the Irish Sea 
region in the late 9th to early 10th century. Examples are recorded in the hoards from Galloway 
(Kirkcudbrightshire), Cuerdale, Silverdale and Warton near Carnforth (all Lancashire). In 
Ireland, complete specimens appear in three, coinless hoards (‘Ireland no. 1’, Tynan and ‘near 
Raphoe’), where the ‘main associated material...comprises penannular single-rod arm-rings 
of lozenge section and broad-band arm-rings’ (John Sheehan pers. comm. 2018). The stamped 
decoration carried on the Watlington piece, consisting of apex-to-apex triangles, is part of 
the common stock of Viking-Age stamped motifs. Such decoration occurs, for instance, on a 
fragment of a rod arm-ring, of circular section, from the Cuerdale Hoard (Graham-Campbell 
2011: 146-47, row 9, cat. no. 1:184). 
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Figure 7.6. Silver 
single-rod arm-ring 
with lozenge-shaped 
section and tapered, 
twisted terminals (cat. 
1.19). 
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Two neck-ring fragments 


The Watlington Hoard includes two fragments belonging to two distinct neck-rings, both of 
which belongs to Hardh’s Type 6, featuring a narrow end-rod (cat. 1.20 and 1.21). This is a 
common form of construction throughout Scandinavia, but in Norway is largely ‘confined to 
the southern parts of the country’ and in Sweden ‘has a strong presence in the south-east’ 
(Hardh 1996: 50). On mainland Denmark, it is the most common type, with a particular focus 
on Jutland (Hardh 1996: 45, fig. 4, 50). Neck-rings of Type 6 ‘are closed either with two hooks 
or with a hook and a loop’, and have a western and eastern focus respectively: this feature is, 
however, missing on the first of the Watlington pieces (Figure 7.7; cat. 1.20; Hardh 1996: 50). 
This ring has a ring body formed of twisted rods in pairs (Hardh’s type III). This is the dominant 
ring body type in Denmark, southern Norway and southern Sweden (Hardh 1996: 55-56, tab. 7, 
fig. 14). A southern Scandinavian origin for this neck-ring fragment thus seems likely. 
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The second neck-ring fragment is likewise made of three pairs of twisted rods, twisted together, 
which have been hammered together into a long, tapering lozenge-sectioned terminal with 
an open hook and scrolled end (Figure 7.8; cat. 1.21). It has three nicks: two on the angle on 
the terminal rod and one on the hook. Both the end-rod and the construction of the body 
are mirrored in the neck-ring fragment above. This ring, does, however, preserve a hook, 
which assigns it to Hardh’s clasp group ‘a’ (rings closed with two hooks) (Hardh 1996: 50-51, 
fig. 10). This clasp group has a western Scandinavian focus. Neck-rings of this type ‘have a 
strong representation in western Scandinavia, in Norway, along the Swedish west coast and 
in Denmark’, as well as in southern Sweden (Hardh 1996: 50-52, tab. 3). The combination of 


features again points to a southern/ south-western Scandinavian origin for the Watlington 
Hoard piece. 
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Figure 7.7. Fragment 
of a silver neck-ring of 
Hardh’s Type 6 (cat. 
1.20). 


Figure 7.8. Fragment 
of a silver neck-ring of 
Hárdh's Type 6 (cat. 
1.21). 
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Within southern and western Scandinavia, the earliest coin-dated hoards to contain neck-rings 
of Type 6 date to the early 10th century, making the Watlington Hoard items notably early 
examples (Hardh 1996: 68-71, tab. 9). Yet there is an acknowledged difficulty in dating neck- 
rings, which often occur alone or in coinless hoards, or in coin-dated hoards in fragmentary 
form, suggesting a period of circulation before deposition (Hardh 1996: 65). Certainly, the 
inclusion of a fragmentary twisted-rod neck-ring in the Rantrum Hoard, Schleswig, deposited 
after 873 and most likely by 900, attests their circulation in the second half of the 9th century, 
as does the inclusion of a neck-ring formed of three pairs of twisted rods in the Westerklief I 
Hoard (the Netherlands) (tpq c. 850) (Wiechmann 1996: 128-129, Kat -Nr 33, 3; Besteman 1999). 
That such rings must have also circulated in Britain and Ireland at this date is indicated by the 
Watlington Hoard finds, and the inclusion of two fragmentary Type 6 neck-rings (one plaited- 
rod and one twisted-rod) in the Bedale Hoard (North Yorkshire), most likely deposited around 
900 (PAS YORYM-CEE620), and of multiple Type 6 neck-rings, in both complete and fragmentary 
forms, in the Cuerdale hoard (tpq 905-10) (Graham-Campbell 2011: 90). 


HOOKED TAG 


In the initial publication of the hoard, reference was made to an apparent halfpenny, 
potentially in the name of Alfred, although its poor state of preservation meant that it could 
not be identified with certainty (Williams and Naylor 2016: 9, figure 15). Following cleaning 
and conservation, several details emerged encouraging a reassessment of the piece, and the 
‘halfpenny’ was subsequently identified as a fragment of an Anglo-Saxon hooked tag with 
decoration in the Trewhiddle style (cat. 1.22; Figure 7.9; see Baldwin, section 2.4). 


The small fragment represents around a third of a flat, disc plate, roughly broken at each 
end. Disc-shaped hooked tags are distinguished by the presence of protruding, attachment 
(stich) lugs or perforations at their uppermost end, as well as by a downward-facing hook: 
the Watlington piece lacks both features, but this is likely to be due to the position of the 
breaks, which means only a segment of the disc survives. The back is plain, while the front 
is decorated with a hatched border, giving the effect of beading. The same pattern fills two 
surviving arms and a central junction: these divide the surface into two sub-triangular fields, 
each containing incised linear ornament. This ornament is roughly executed, and in a poor 
state of preservation, making it difficult to discern. Comparing the ornament to similar, better 
preserved items, it is possible that one field carries a crude Trewhiddle-style animal, lying with 
legs bent under the body, with its head turned to look backwards. Such an arrangement occurs, 
in a more refined manner, on a hooked tag from Thaxted (Essex) (Eleanor Standley pers. comm. 
2020; Figure 7.10). The field with two accidental perforations has curved lines in what appears 
to be a foliate pattern, or it may be a similar animal-form. All the ornament is executed in deep 
relief. It is likely that the grooves originally contained niello (black silver sulphide), although 
none now survives. 
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The Watlington hooked tag therefore 
belongs to a group of silver hooked tags 
ornamented in the 9th- to early 10th- 
century Anglo-Saxon Trewhiddle style, so- 
called after a late 9th-century hoard (tog c. 
868) with ornament of this type, discovered 
in Trewhiddle (Cornwall) in 1774. The use 
of beaded borders to divide the surface 
into multiple, small fields is a key feature 
of this art style, as is the use of niello inlay 
against a silver background. Playful, semi- 
naturalistic animals are typical features of 
the style, as are leaf and scroll motifs, the 
speckling of borders and individual motifs 
(Wilson 1964: 21-35; 1984: 95-105; Webster 
2012: 150). Indeed, the foliate identified in 
the ornamental field on the Watlington 
fragment has parallels with that on a 
silver box-like object in the hoard from 
Trewhiddle itself (Wilson 1964: 183, fig. 
39). Notwithstanding the poor condition 
of the Watlington Hoard hooked tag, the 
ornament is fairly degenerate: this is not 
uncommon on 9th-century Trewhiddle- 
ornamental metalwork, but is less 
frequently found on silver objects than on 
objects of copper-alloy (Wilson 1964: 28). 


Parallels for the Watlington piece are 
widespread in southern England, and show 
that the panels could be divided in various 
ways, for instance, into roughly equal 
quarters by means of a cross; into two 
larger and two smaller subtriangular fields 
by means of a saltire, or into three fields by 
means of a Y-shaped line (see, for instance, 
Graham-Campbell 1982; Farley 1991). The 
surviving detail on the Watlington piece, 
which includes the stub of a third ‘arm’, 
suggests it originally displayed a cross. A 
particularly close parallel, in all but size, 
comes from the Cote area of Oxfordshire 
(PAS BUC-0A7E39); while recent finds 
from Bressingham (Norfolk), and Kingston 


Figure 7.9. Fragment 
of a silver hooked tag 
(cat. 1.22). 


Figure 7.10. Silver 
hooked-tag from 
Thaxted (Essex; PAS 
LON-585A83). Scale 2:1. 
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Deverill (Wiltshire), are analogous examples in copper-alloy (PAS NMS-B62A2C and WILT-3BBB2C). 
The Watlington Hoard item is notably smaller than these examples — but its small size is not 
without parallel, as demonstrated by other recent discoveries of Trewhiddle-style hooked tags 
from Oxfordshire, including one unfinished item which may have been produced locally (PAS WILT- 
7A7D62; PAS WMID-8F3272). As these items demonstrate, Trewhiddle-style hooked tags were in 
circulation in Wessex, including the Oxfordshire area, during the Great Army campaigns of the 870s. 
Whether it entered the hoard along with the parcel of coinage, or independently, either before or 
after the coins were added, is an open question. Whatever the case, as an object of Anglo-Saxon 
manufacture, it was most likely added to the hoard in England (see also Naylor, Chapter 9). 


The function of the tag is unclear. Hooked tags are relatively common fasteners throughout 
the Middle and Late Anglo-Saxon periods, and may have been used for a variety of purposes 
(Graham-Campbell 1982: 145-48). Pairs of Anglo-Saxon hooked tags appear in two 10th-century 
hoards: from Tetney (Lincolnshire) and the Forum at Rome (Italy) (Wilson 1964: nos 86 and 
87; Graham-Campbell et al. 1991). In both of these cases, the hooked tags form the only non- 
numismatic contents of the hoard, leading to the suggestion that they were used to close the 
bag or purse containing the hoard (Graham-Campbell et al. 1991: 223; Naismith and Tinti 2016: 
49 fig. 29, 293). This is a possibility for the Watlington Hoard hooked tag, although it is very 
small size means that it cannot have been placed under much strain, and it is more likely that 
it was included in the hoard solely for its bullion value. 


GOLD ROD 


Alongside these silver items, the Watlington Hoard contains a small fragment of twisted 
gold rod, cut across both ends, with no nicks (Figure 7.11; cat. 1.23). The fragment may have 
originally derived from an arm- or neck-ring — most likely, given its small size, from the 
tapering end of a rod. Twisted rods form part of gold rings of late 9th- and early 10th-century 
date, including an arm- and neck-ring from the Hoen Hoard (Norway) and arm-rings in the 
Slemmedal, Aust-Agder (Norway) Hoard, deposited c. 925 (Fuglesang and Wilson 2006: pl. 35A). 
Such gold arm-rings also occur in western Viking contexts. A composite gold arm-ring, made 
up of a pair of twisted rods crudely linked via a short, looped rod to a cut piece from a plain 
annular arm-ring, comes from Shotton Hall, near Sunderland (Co. Durham) (Graham-Campbell 
2011: 242, cat. no. 6), while a single find of a twisted-rod gold arm-ring, with one nick, comes 
from the York area (North Yorkshire) (DCMS 2006, 63-64). 


These items are single finds, and are not independently dated, but the use of gold in presumed 
economic contexts seems to be a feature of the 9th century in particular (Blackburn 2007a: 
78-79). A number of finds from the camp at Torksey indicate the use of hack-gold by the Viking 
Great Army. To date, there are 18 items of hack-gold from the site, including cut gold ingots and 
rods (Blackburn 2011: 233; Kershaw 2019). The comparable camp site at Aldwark has yielded 
two equivalent items of hack-gold, both cut fragments of round-sectioned rod (Williams 2020). 
Additional single finds of hack-gold from England are presumed to be Scandinavian losses of 
the late 9th- and early 10th-century (Blackburn 2007a: 75). 
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The source of this gold is unclear, and 
extant gold objects from Late Anglo-Saxon 
England are incredibly rare (Blackburn 
2007a; see also Lavelle, Chapter 4, for 
gold smithing and a gold ingot from 
East Hendred, Oxfordshire). However, 
documentary sources do hint at gold 
sources, including ransom payments made 
to Viking armies (Naismith 2012a). Thus, in 
872, immediately prior to the occupation of Torksey, the bishop of Worcester sold land for ‘20 
mancuses of tested gold’ to meet a ransom payment (Whitelock 1996: no. 94; on the mancus, see 
Blackburn 2007a: 57-59). Famously, an inscription contained in the Gospel Book known as the 
Codex Aureus describes how an Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman and his wife paid ‘pure money, that was 
with pure gold’ in order to recover the book from the clutches of a Viking army (Whitelock 
1996: no. 98). Remarkably, it was on this same Ealdorman’s estate, in south London, that the 
Croydon hoard was discovered (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000). It was deposited, perhaps 
by a member of the Great Army, in c. 871/2, just a few years prior to the deposition of the 
Watlington Hoard. 


DISCUSSION 


Function 


The individual object types contained in the Watlington Hoard represent a broad spectrum 
of silver artefacts dating to the second half of the 9th century. This was a period of profound 
change in the use of silver within Scandinavia, as an earlier ‘display’ economy, based on the 
public show of wealth, increasingly operated alongside a bullion economy, in which cut and 
tested silver served as a means of exchange (Graham-Campbell et al. 2011). The Watlington 
Hoard contains both complete and fragmentary ingots and jewellery. What function, then, did 
the non-numismatic items serve? 


There are several indications that the Watlington Hoard was a currency hoard, its silver 
intended for use primarily (though not necessarily exclusively) within the Viking bullion 
economy. At first sight, this is not immediately apparent. All the ingots and some of the rings 
are complete, with the complete rings still able to function as jewellery, as indeed they might 
have done. The Viking metal-weight economy was versatile, however, and items of jewellery 
also functioned as stores of metal bullion to be cut up and used when required. Indeed, three of 
the rings and the gold rod have been deliberately cut and can thus be described as hack-metal. 
It should be noted that the fragment from the hooked tag is broken, rather than cut, and it is 
thus unclear if its fragmentation was deliberate or not. 
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Figure 7.11. Fragment 
of a twisted gold rod 
(cat. 1.23). 


Figure 7.12. Weights 
of the silver objects 
in the Watlington 
Hoard (labelled with 
catalogue numbers). 
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Moreover, there is evidence that the complete objects were manufactured to the Scandinavian 
ounce or øre, a weight unit of c. 25g - a feature which indicates that they served as a form 
of ‘money in large units’. The existence of weight-units in the Viking Age is a thorny topic, 
but a number of studies of complete ingots and rings suggest clustering in weights around a 
24-26g unit — a unit which, however, is usually described as ‘fuzzy’ rather than precise (for 
example, Kruse 1988: 295-97; Hardh 2007: 104-07; Besteman 1999: 257; Sheehan 2009: 67). This 
description is apt for the Watlington Hoard weights (Figure 7.12). The ingots, all of which are 
complete, group loosely around a 25g unit, with clustering at 25g, 50g and 100g. The weights of 
the three complete rings, made by hammering out ingots to the desired shape and thickness, 
conform to this grouping. The clustering at 50g is especially significant, as previous studies 
of ingots from England and Wales have noted an absence of peaks at 50g and 100g (Kruse 
1988: 293, fig. 3; Hardh 2007: 106). By contrast, ‘ingots in Danish and Norwegian hoards seem 
to concentrate around 50g’ (Hardh 2007: 107) a pattern which may point to a Scandinavian 
origin for the majority of ingots and the complete rings in the Watlington Hoard. Whether 
deliberately cut items were cut to conform to specific weight units is an open question. Here, it 
is worth noting that one of the neck-ring fragments and one arm-ring fragment each weight c. 
8g, roughly one third of a Scandinavian ounce. 
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In addition to evidence for weight adjustment, the Watlington Hoard silver has been tested 
for its content by nicking. The Watlington Hoard ingots have a reasonably high incidence of 
nicking; six out of 15 ingots, all three complete arm-rings and one of the fragmentary neck- 
ring pieces, are nicked. This pattern of nicking suggests that these items saw active circulation 
as (high value) bullion — indeed the more extensively nicked items were likely in circulation 
for some time, potentially decades, before they were deposited in or after 879/80. Tested silver 
deposited in a hoard can be considered to have ‘passed the test’, indicating that it likely had 
a high silver content, and was not debased with lead or copper. XRF surface analysis carried 
out on a selection of the objects from the hoard by the British Museum during the Treasure 
Process, suggests that this was the case: reported surface silver contents were in the 94-98% 
range, in keeping for silver contained in Viking-Age hoards (see Catalogue 1, Table 10.1 this 
volume). 


It is not only silver that appears to have been used as weighed currency by the Vikings. 
Traditionally, gold and silver have been viewed as occupying distinct circulatory spheres, 
with gold items preserved for display/ritual purposes, and silver items taking on an economic 
role (see discussion in Kershaw 2019). Yet a number of finds in recent years suggest that gold 
too had an economic role within the Viking metal weight economy. This is especially true of 
the early period of Viking activity in Britain (i.e. the 9th century), when Viking raids brought 
increased access to gold sources in Western Europe (Blackburn 2007a; Kershaw 2019: 245). One 
gold solidus of Louis the Pious, together with three imitation gold solidi — in both complete and 
fragmented forms — are recorded from the winter camp at Torksey, alongside a lead trial piece 
bearing an impression of a die used to strike imitation coins; it is possible that imitation solidi 
were produced in Viking contexts (Coupland 2016; Woods 2020). Multiple finds of hack-gold 
have been recovered from the Viking winter camps of Torksey and Aldwark as discussed above. 
Torksey has also yielded three items of fake hack-gold: an ingot and two rods with copper cores 
and gilded surfaces. Since it is unlikely such counterfeit gold had a role in metalworking, this 
treatment points to a role for gold in economic transactions. To these we can add further single 
finds of tested gold ingots and rings, in addition to finds of gold alongside silver in what have 
been interpreted as currency hoards (Kershaw 2019). The find of a small gold cut rod in the 
Watlington Hoard fits into this wider context. In sum, despite the completeness of the ingots 
and some of the jewellery items, the silver was most likely not new when deposited, but bears 
the physical signs of active circulation as monetary currency. 


Context and Value 


In the context of other Viking-Age silver hoards from England, the Watlington Hoard stands out 
for two reasons. The first is its southern location, which differs from the northern, predominantly 
north-western, location of most other hoards of Scandinavian character (Figure 7.13). The second 
is its early date, most other hoards were being deposited in the 10th century. There are, in fact, just 
two parallels for the Watlington Hoard, the first of which is that from Croydon (Surrey; deposited 
c. 872), mentioned several times above. Like Watlington, the Croydon Hoard contains a mix of 
silver ingots and hack-silver originating in Denmark, together with a small parcel of foreign coin 
including at least seven Carolingian deniers and three Islamic (Abbasid) dirhams (Brooks and 
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Figure 7.13. Map 
showing the locations 
of Viking-Age hoards 

of Scandinavian 

character found in 
England. 
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Graham-Campbell 2000). Like Watlington, the Croydon Hoard items were brought together with 
a much larger assemblage of Anglo-Saxon coins drawn from the areas the Vikings are known to 
have moved between in the three years or so before the hoard was deposited (i.e. East Anglia, 
Mercia and Wessex). The date of the coins suggest that the Croydon hoard was deposited in 872, 
the very year that the Viking Army was camped out in London and, although located somewhat 
to the south of London, the hoard is generally seen as being deposited by ‘a Danish soldier of the 
great army’ at that time (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 91). The other hoard was found near 
Leominster, Herefordshire (tpq 879-80; Hoverd et al. 2020). A mixed hoard of coinage and other 
objects, it is discussed further below (Naylor, Chapter 9). 
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In the context of other Viking-Age hoards from England, the Watlington Hoard can be 
considered a small- to medium-sized hoard (see further discussion in Naylor, Chapter 9). The 
overall weight of the Watlington Hoard’s non-numismatic contents is 773.83g. With a total coin 
weight of just over 212g, the coins and objects together weigh around 985g. This is roughly 1/40 
of the size of the largest silver hoard in the western Viking world from Cuerdale (at 42.6kg), 
interpreted as a potential accumulated ‘army pay-chest’ (Graham-Campbell 1992: 114); and 
1/3 the weight of the Bedale hoard, likely deposited in the late 9th or early 10th century, from 
North Yorkshire (weighing 3345g). It is, however, roughly twice the weight of the Croydon 
Hoard (weighing around 515g in total). In this context, it seems plausible that the Watlington 
Hoard represents the accumulated wealth of one or two individuals. 


Concluding remarks 


Who, then, buried the hoard and why? While a specific answer is impossible, it is feasible to 
suggest likely historical contexts for the deposition of the Watlington Hoard. It is clear, for 
instance, that the material is overwhelmingly Scandinavian in character. With the exception 
of the Anglo-Saxon hooked tag, all items can be considered culturally Scandinavian: most 
are representative of the pool of silver circulating in 9th-century southern Scandinavia, 
even if some have origins further east. The physical treatment of the silver (the testing and 
fragmentation), in addition to the evidence for weight adjustment, also points to circulation 
in Scandinavian cultural spheres. More broadly, the mix of ingots, jewellery and hack-silver 
with foreign and domestic coin, is characteristic of other Viking-Age hoards of Scandinavian 
character from England. While the Vikings did not have a monopoly on the practice of hoarding 
(see, for instance, discussion of the Plumpton Hoard (Sussex) in Thomas 2013), I think it highly 
likely that the silver was in Scandinavian hands at or shortly before deposition. The similarities 
to the Croydon Hoard — interpreted as the wealth belonging to a member of a Danish Viking 
army — were noted above. The southern Scandinavian make-up of the Watlington Hoard’s non- 
numismatic contents, coupled with its local, Wessex and Mercia coin inclusions, and its location 
in southern Oxfordshire, is compelling evidence that it belongs to the same context of Viking 
Great Army activity in England in the 870s/ early 880s. It likely represents the wealth of one or 
two enriched, but not necessarily high-status, Viking Great Army members — predominantly 
wealth brought to England from southern Scandinavia, and supplemented with more recent 
acquisitions, as the army engaged in battle against, and potentially negotiations with, Alfred 
of Wessex. 
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Chapter 8 


Money in southern England in the 870s in the light of the 
Watlington hoard 


Julian Baker 


From the middle years of the 9th century, rapid Viking expansion into different central and 
southerly areas of England impacted decisively on the already complex political situation 
there. Matters came to a head in the early 870s. Wessex under Æthelred I (865-71) and his 
younger brother Alfred, and, after the death of the former in the spring of 871, Alfred alone, 
faced a major onslaught from the Viking Great Army (Yorke 1995: 109-11). Alfred was defeated 
at Wilton (Wiltshire) shortly after his accession, but neither side gained sufficient advantages 
and the Vikings retreated, probably after being paid a tribute. The Vikings spent the winter of 
871-72 in London. The Mercian king Burgred (852-74), Alfred’s brother-in-law, also attempted 
to make peace with the Vikings through apparent payments in 872 and 873. These were 
to no avail since the Vikings then engaged in a northward expedition, as a result of which 
Burgred was ousted in 873-74. Ceolwulf II became the last king of the Mercians upon the flight 
of Burgred, apparently being invested in some form by the Vikings. The eastern part of the 
kingdom of Mercia was eventually incorporated directly into the Danelaw (877). According 
to the Worcester king-list, Ceolwulf II reigned for five years, putting an end to his reign in 
about 879. He was succeeded, in 883 at the very latest, by Ealdorman /Ethelred, acting as lord 
of Mercia on behalf of Alfred, his father-in-law, who may by this stage have been recognized as 
king of the Anglo-Saxons (Miller 2004). 


In 876 a Viking army led by Guthrum entered West Saxon territory. Wareham (Dorset) was 
taken, and it is possible that tribute was paid by Alfred to the Vikings, again without obvious 
effect since, rather than retreating, they merely moved on to Exeter. In 878 Alfred managed to 
escape imminent defeat at Chippenham (Wiltshire) and to gather sufficient forces to defeat 
Guthrum at Edington (Wiltshire) later on in the same year. Standard accounts based on the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, such as that by Barbara Yorke (1995: 111), do not credit Ceolwulf II with 
any role in these developments. 


Nevertheless, knowledge of an important coinage reform of Alfred in conjunction with 
Ceolwulf II had entered general Anglo-Saxon historiography well before the discovery of the 
Watlington Hoard. In spite of the dearth of relevant specimens, some significant numismatic 
studies, particularly those of Mark Blackburn (Blackburn 1998; 2003; Blackburn and Keynes 
1998), managed to inform a wider audience: according to Miller (2004) 'the cross-and-lozenge 
penny was the product of a reform of the coinage, carried out by Alfred and Ceolwulf together’. 
Sawyer (2013: 82) wrote that ‘...in 875 Alfred, with the agreement of Ceolwulf II, undertook 
a major recoinage, issuing a new type that had five times as much silver as the coins they 
replaced’. 
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In the same passage, Sawyer (2013: 82) continues by saying that this reform ‘was an astonishing 
demonstration of royal authority at a time of very great difficulty’. This implies that the reform 
required particular political will, perhaps more so than any other overall prevailing condition. 
He also states that such a reform was in fact a necessary pre-requisite for the garnering of 
support in the fight-back against the Vikings. We will leave aside for the time being these 
particular interpretations of the reform. The fact alone that a coinage which these different 
writers have considered impressive was launched at all during the period in which Alfred and 
Ceolwulf II were in power concurrently, and that it was then sustained through the following 
years, will bear our particular consideration in the context of the Watlington Hoard. 


This hoard is the single-most important piece of evidence for southern English coin issuance in 
the mid-870s. Significantly, it was concealed at the cusp of the next major coinage reform which 
saw the introduction of the Horizontal/Two-Line type (cat. 2.193), but at a time that bore 
witness to the full extent of the earlier coinages issued concurrently by Alfred and Ceolwulf II. 
The Watlington Hoard is also of great use to our understanding because of its relatively large 
size, and the fact that it was concealed in a central area of Anglo-Saxon power, at the south- 
eastern border between Mercia and Wessex (see also Lavelle, Chapter 4). 


This chapter takes the information developed in other contributions to this volume, especially 
Chapters 5 and 6, and considers afresh the dates, sizes, and qualities of these different issues. 
Some minor differences of interpretation will occur. On the vexed question of mints, bearing 
in mind that none of the discussed coins bear mint signatures, I have followed the suggestions 
in these other chapters in their entireties. I will not second-guess nor qualify them by 
distinguishing between mints as geographical locations in which coins were struck or dies were 
made, or which lent their names to a particular style of manufacture. Once the parameters 
of coin issuance are laid out we can appreciate the nature and importance of the reformed 
coinages in the names of Alfred and Ceolwulf II, on political, economic and military levels. 
In doing so I will make reference also to a recent paper (Weisberg 2020) which is remarkable 
for having quickly identified the historiographical potential of the Watlington Hoard without 
having all the necessary data at hand. 


DATING OF THE REIGN OF CEOLWULF II OF THE MERCIANS 


According to a regnal list from Worcester, Ceolwulf II reigned for five years from his accession 
in 874 (on this and what follows: Miller 2004). Welsh and Irish annals mention an ‘English’ 
leader who killed Rhodri Mawr, king of Gwynedd, in 878; this leader may be identified as 
Ceolwulf. It appears to be probable that shortly thereafter, in 879 or 880, he ceased to be 
king of the Mercians. The division of Mercia between the Vikings and Ceolwulf in 877, and 
a possible alliance between the two parties, are considered by Weisberg (2020) to have been 
significant caesuras in the latter’s reign and in his relationship with Alfred. Following this line 
of interpretation, this author states that the change of fortune post-Edington may well have 
induced Ceolwulf II to step down rather earlier than has hitherto been supposed. 
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DATES OF THE TWO JOINT COIN TYPES, OF THE HORIZONTAL/ TWO-LINE TYPE OF 
ALFRED, AND OF THE CONCEALMENT OF THE WATLINGTON HOARD 


It is generally assumed that the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types were minted 
successively in this order (Naylor, Chapter 5). It is also commonly held that the first of these 
types was commenced relatively quickly after Ceolwulf II’s accession, within about a year or 
so. Only Lyons and Mackay (2008: 27) have suggested a slightly later chronology for the two 
joint types, which went hand-in-hand with the greater emphasis they placed on the Lunettes 
type under Alfred (compare also the discussion below on this type); the authors saw the Two 
Emperors type as part of a general period of experimentation in around 876 which Ceolwulf 
II participated in only partially. Previously, Blackburn and Keynes (1998: 132) had assumed 
that Ceolwulf II joined Alfred to mint at London belatedly and that there were two rather 
distinct phases of minting there for Wessex and Mercia (later adjusted in Blackburn 2003: 213). 
According to Lyons and Mackay (2008), the year 877 provided the general conditions for a more 
extensive issuance of coinage, to which the Cross-and-Lozenge type was central. 


The Watlington Hoard contradicts some of these postulations in the sense that the Two 
Emperors type looks more like an integral part of a reformed coinage, which came in two 
phases during which both Alfred and Ceolwulf contributed significantly. In terms of size and 
importance, the hoard elevates the Two Emperors type above the very rare Quatrefoil type 
issues, which are not present at Watlington (see below). Minting in the names of both rulers 
looks to have been concurrent. The harmonious aspect of the Two Emperors coinage by both 
rulers, especially the reverses, is also proof in this matter. There is nothing in this hoard which 
positively suggests that the Cross-and-Lozenge type was not commenced in 877, as Lyons and 
Mackay (2008) proposed. On the other hand, the many issues of this type in the hoard leaves 
the possibility open that the type may have commenced slightly earlier. Naylor (see Chapter 
6) has also suggested a small period of overlap between the Two Emperors and Cross-and- 
Lozenge type. An initial dating of 877 for the type would fit in with Archbishop £thelred’s rare 
Canterbury issues, the production of which may, according to such a chronology, have been 
curbed due to worsening relations with Alfred. For this reason there are very few specimens in 
his name known at Watlington and elsewhere. On the other hand, Weisberg's (2020) exposition 
would require a proportion of the type to have been minted before 877, when Ceolwulf is said 
to have tightened his control over London to the detriment of minting in Alfred's name in the 
city. In fact, the typological break down of the London issues for both kings (see below) now 
makes such a scenario unlikely and undermines the overall validity of Weisberg's interpretative 
scheme which saw the division of Mercia at the hands of Vikings and the Battle of Edington as 
a turning point in the relationship of the rulers. 


The hoard does underline emphatically that the Cross-and-Lozenge type followed on from the 
Two Emperors type. There are stylistic parallels between Two Emperors busts and those of the 
previous Lunettes coinage, and a transitional phase, which combines different iconographical 
features of both types, that has now been conclusively revealed (Naylor, Chapter 5). 
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The hoard can also suggest that, on average, 15 Cross-and-Lozenge type coins may have been 
produced for every Two Emperors coin (see below). This may have a bearing on the proposed 
chronology: if the second of these types were to be located in the years 877-79 or 880, then it 
seems indeed a reasonable proposition that the minting of the Two Emperors type was confined 
to the first year or so when Alfred and Ceolwulf II were reigning concurrently. The matter of 
quantification is further addressed below. 


The Watlington Hoard is also large enough to allow for some chronological nuancing within 
the Cross-and-Lozenge type. For example, it can be postulated that within Blackburn and 
Keynes’ Canterbury Style (1998: 134-37), sub-styles A and B might have been minted first and 
to some extent concurrently, followed by sub-style C (Naylor, Chapter 5). The many London 
Style specimens of different styles in the hoard also appear to prove that, contrary to some 
earlier views, Alfred and Ceolwulf II minted there approximately concurrently and over the 
entire chronological range of this type (Naylor, Chapter 5). It is possible that London Style 1, 
for instance, which is known in good quantities for both rulers, was minted rather late, or at 
least across much of the length of the issue, in view of the crucial evidence of the involvement 
of moneyer Dealing and the new evidence of the Lunettes-influenced types of London Style 5 
which may be earlier than Style 1 (see Table 5.2 and discussion by Naylor, Chapter 5). 


With respect to the Horizontal/Two-Line type, it is generally accepted that this issue came 
after the previous Cross-and-Lozenge type, and that the absence of relevant issues of the 
more recent of the types in the name of Ceolwulf allows us to date this transition to 879 or 
880 (a good overview is provided in Blackburn 1989: 16-18). This probable sequence is only 
clouded by the dating of Alfred’s London Monogram issue, now placed in c. 880 and potentially 
between the Cross-and-Lozenge type and Horizontal/Two-Line type (Blackburn 1998; Mackay 
2019). Nevertheless, as noted already by Blackburn (1989: 16), the Cross-and-Lozenge type 
and Horizontal/Two-Line type show close affinities on the level of moneyers. This picture is 
reinforced by the many more specimens now known from the Watlington Hoard. The hoard 
adds an additional precision in another respect, by suggesting a transitional phase. According 
to Table 5.1 and Catalogue 2, the aforementioned Dealing had been a moneyer for both Alfred 
and Ceolwulf during the Cross-and-Lozenge phase. The fact that coins of Alfred in London 
Style 1 minted by Dealing (cat. 2.123-25; Figure 8.1) all share an obverse die may suggest that 
he was operating close to the concealment date of our hoard. The same Dealing is the only 
moneyer represented in the hoard for the Horizontal/Two-Line type (cat. 2.193). The weight 
of this coin, 1.38 g, is rather intriguing. It is considerably lower than the supposed new weight 
standard of 1.6 g for the new type, yet the small chip which is missing from this otherwise 
uncirculated coin cannot account for this discrepancy. For this reason it seems possible that this 
coin adhered to the earlier inferior standard. Such a transition has also recently been shown 
by Mackay (2019) to have taken place in the early phase of the Monogram type. It can possibly 
also be inferred from a few other specimens of the Horizontal/Two-Line type not contained 
in the Watlington Hoard. Examples that can be given of relatively light coins, of similar style 
and including the same moneyers as contained in the Watlington Hoard, are known for Dealing 
(Lyon 2016: no. 631), Hereferth (Thompson 1967: nos 266, 268) and Ludig (Robertson 1961: no. 
573; Thompson 1967: no. 269). Nevertheless, any such phase would have been short-lived. For 
example, only four of the 192 specimens of Alfred’s regular Monogram issues which Mackay 
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Figure 8.1 Cross-and- 
Lozenge type (cat. 
2.124) and Horizontal/ 
Two-Line type (cat. 
2.193) of Alfred 

struck by the moneyer 
Dealing. Scale 2:1. 
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(2019) managed to assemble belong to such 
a transitional phase on the grounds of their 
weights. The single specimen in the Watlington 
Hoard of the Horizontal/Two-Line type was 
therefore arguably minted before the two 
new types (Horizontal/Two-Line and London 
Monogram) became fully fledged in all their 
attributes. 


With respect to the concealment date of the 
hoard, the presence of merely one specimen 
of the Horizontal/Two-Line type is unusual. 
However, this coin is in itself unusual, from the 
point-of-view of its moneyer and weight, as 
we have just discussed. This picture manages 
to focus our minds with respect to the 
concealment date of the hoard. We have the 
clear sense that we are situated in a transitional 
phase of minting, between the introduction of 
the Horizontal/Two-Line type and the culling 
of the joint types of Alfred and Ceolwulf II, 
which took place after the hoard's formation 
and concealment. The coins of the Cross-and- 
Lozenge type in the Watlington Hoard also showed little sign of wear (Naylor, Chapter 6), and, 
as we shall discuss below, some known moneyers and supposed dies were absent. These are 
additional reasons to locate the concealment of the hoard precisely on the cusp of the end of 
the Cross-and-Lozenge type and the beginning of the Horizontal/Two-Line type. 879 or 880 
seems to be the most reasonable date, not merely for this typological transition but also for the 
concealment of the Watlington Hoard itself. 


THE LUNETTES TYPE AND THE QUATREFOIL TYPES 


The Lunettes type (see Figure 3.2, Chapter 3) was a very substantial coinage for Wessex and 
Mercia, and the last of the major southern coinages. It is particularly associated with the 
Burgred, hence one of the designated names of the type. In c. 867 Wessex also adopted this 
type (Blackburn 2003: 204; Lyons and Mackay 2007; Naismith 2017: 162-63). In the years which 
followed, coin production for Wessex and Mercia increased substantially. The last phase of the 
Lunettes type touches upon a variety of matters which are relevant to the Watlington Hoard, 
including: production and circulation in the late 860s and early 870s; political cooperation of 
Wessex and Mercia; the positionings of these kingdoms vis-à-vis the Vikings; and macroeconomic 
matters. It is therefore worthwhile to consider its exclusion from the Watlington Hoard. 
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Regarding the standard of the issues during the Lunettes phase, Metcalf and Northover (1985) 
have demonstrated through an extensive run of metallurgical analyses that the silver standard 
the pennies of Wessex and Mercia were minted at was reduced to between a third and a half 
fine by the last years of the 860s, and to a fifth to a quarter fine during the contemporary 
reigns of Alfred and Burgred (from 871). This scheme has since been corroborated by Mackay’s 
much more extensive survey of the coinage (Mackay 2015: 132). Metcalf and Northover (1985) 
did not consider this course of debasements a result of silver shortage, but of a desire to 
increase royal revenues and ultimately the stock of coinage. Once such a policy was applied, 
the situation could easily spin out of control, especially in the light of the monetary union 
between Wessex and Mercia, which was effectively in place. It would have been difficult for any 
of the two kingdoms to unilaterally halt this downward trend without the danger of its issues 
being driven from circulation (on the mid-9th century situation compare also Naismith 2020: 
196-97). In a situation where two coinages superficially resemble each other, bear the same 
face value, and can therefore both be used for the same payments, but in which these same 
coinages do not have the same intrinsic value (i.e. one is deficient in weight or fineness), then 
logically the one of lesser intrinsic value would be used preferentially. The more intrinsically 
valuable coins would typically be hoarded or exported to an area where their greater value was 
more appreciated. This monetary phenomenon is referred to as ‘Gresham’s Law’. This said, it 
appears that something untoward was nevertheless happening to the weights during the last 
phase of the Lunettes type, with Wessex coins consistently slightly lighter than their Mercian 
counterparts (Mackay 2015: 132). 


The last phase of the Lunettes type issues under Æthelred I and Alfred for Wessex, and Burgred 
for Mercia, was re-considered in detail by Lyons and Mackay (2007; 2008) and Mackay (2015). 
The corpora of specimens and the finds-lists established by these authors (for a much earlier 
attempt to gather all the hoard evidence, see Dolley and Blunt 1961: 78) would corroborate 
without doubt the metallurgical evidence, that is to say a massive increase in coin issuance in 
the later 860s and early 870s. 


The West Saxon adoption of the type is of course in itself an indication of more concerted 
minting activities. It was during this phase after c. 867 that Wessex was minting increasingly 
at London, in parallel with Mercia and using the same moneyers. From the reign of /Ethelred 
I (called by Lyons and Mackay (2008: 38 and 44) ‘Group 3, Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins’), 
Wessex minting was in part also supported by the same Mercian die cutters. Alfred’s Lunettes 
coins has similarly been divided into Wessex and Mercia type issues, constituting respectively 
62% and 33% of the known specimens. This renewed emphasis on London in southern English 
monetisation suggests that the Viking presence did not have a negative impact on coin 
production, particularly during the aforementioned events of 871-72. 


The numbers of moneyers minting for Mercia and Wessex in these years are also impressive. For 
Phase III of Mercian Lunettes minting, 44 moneyers have been counted (i.e. for the years c. 868- 
74), compared with 28 moneyers for Phase II, that is to say the ten years before 868 (according 
to Mackay’s (2015) chronological scheme). There were a total of 34 moneyers minting Lunettes 
coins (Groups 2 and 3) for £thelred I from c. 867-71. A staggering number of 68 moneyers is 
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known for Alfred’s Lunettes coinage. This is a sure sign that production was increasing in the 
early years of his sole reign. This picture and the political uncertainties of the mid-870s had 
induced Lyons and Mackay (2008: 64-65) to push this type into the second half of the decade. 
In view of the Watlington Hoard, and the new emphasis it places on the Two Emperors type, 
this is no longer imperative. 


Even more impressive are, however, the number of dies which can be established for the 
different issues. For Phase III of Burgred’s coinage, Mackay (2015: 137) gathered a sample of 
521 coins, in which he observed 476 obverse dies (423 singletons, i.e. dies represented by only 
one coin) and 493 reverse dies (455 singletons). These figures mean that the sample, despite 
its size, only manages to capture a rather low percentage of the original dies used, in line with 
the current statistical formulas (which suggest around 20%, although this can only ever be a 
ball-park figure). We can appreciate that Burgred’s Phase III was a very large coinage indeed, 
but we do not presently have the means of quantifying this further (compare below with the 
discussion in the next section). For Wessex during the same years, the main Group 2 (‘Wessex 
Regular Lunettes coins’: see Lyons and Mackay 2007: 102) of Æthelred I produced a sample 
size of 118 coins, representing 102 obverse and 99 reverse dies. For Alfred the sample size of 
Lunettes coins was 197, the present obverse and reverse dies respectively 182 and 177 (Lyons 
and Mackay 2008: 42 and 57). Again, these figures cannot be used for any viable statistical 
extrapolations, suffice it to say that the numbers of dies produced for #thelred and Alfred 
were high for what were very short-lived coinages. 


We must finally mention the first of the reformed types, exceedingly rare today and not 
included in the Watlington Hoard. These are, according to the chronology and interpretation 
of Blackburn and Keynes (1998, 129-31; Blackburn 1998), the Geometric-Quatrefoil type and 
the Portrait-Quatrefoil type. Chronologically, these are to be placed between the Lunettes type 
and the Two Emperors type. Issues are currently known for Alfred and Archbishop #£thelred. 
On this basis and on the identity of one moneyer, the issues have been attributed to the London 
and Canterbury mints. 


THE MINTING OF THE TWO EMPERORS AND CROSS-AND-LOZENGE TYPES: QUANTITY 


The 13 coins of the Two Emperors type contained in the Watlington Hoard were spread across 
a number of variations (Styles 1-4 on the obverse), minted by a host of moneyers (see Table 
5.1), and only two specimens shared a die (cat. 2.66-67; Naylor, Chapters 5 and 6). At present 
it is impossible to quantify the production of this type using die counts because our sample 
contains too few of original dies to be statistically viable (i.e. ‘coverage’ is too low: see below 
on die counts and the formula that is applied). We must remain open to the possibility that 
this coinage was issued in larger numbers than the currently available specimens allow us to 
believe. Because the hoard is well mixed for the two main types which it contains, it retains 
some statistical usefulness. We are, for instance, able to suggest that within this type, the 
quantities for Ceolwulf II were smaller than those minted for Alfred. 
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The Watlington Hoard demonstrates that the introduction of the Two Emperors type was 
accompanied by an effective withdrawal of the previous substantial type (the Lunettes type). It 
also shows that there was no such cull of Two Emperors coins during the subsequent transition 
to the Cross-and-Lozenge type, if indeed it is believed that the two types were mostly issued 
one after the other. We may presume furthermore that the latter type is represented in the 
hoard at a relatively advanced state of maturity, since the hoard also includes a specimen of 
the later Horizontal/Two-Line type. For this reason the numbers of specimens in the hoard 
may give a good impression of the overall production rates of the two types: three specimens 
of the Two Emperors type for Ceolwulf II as compared to 53 Cross-and-Lozenge pennies (i.e. for 
every one coin of the first type there were 18 of the second); ten Two Emperors specimens for 
Alfred against 120 Cross-and-Lozenge (1:12). We may conclude therefore in general terms that 
the issue of the Cross-and-Lozenge coinage was between ten and twenty times larger than that 
of the Two Emperors type. 


This said, despite the relatively late concealment of the hoard in terms of the production 
period of the Cross-and-Lozenge type, there is the suspicion that the Watlington Hoard has 
only been able to capture these issues partially. This is highlighted by looking at the list of 
known moneyers for the Cross-and-Lozenge type (see Table 5.1) and by comparing it to the 
moneyers actually represented in the hoard. 


It would be useful therefore to test the degree of representativeness of our sample, and to 
quantify the issues further, by establishing the number of obverse and reverse dies present 
in the Watlington Hoard. This is done by looking at and comparing the coins themselves (the 
relevant data — each die is individually numbered — can be found in Catalogue 2). The basic 
assumption which needs to be applied in this exercise is that, in overall terms, the original 
number of dies used in the production of these coinages correlates to their overall sizes of issue. 
In order to extrapolate an original die number from a number represented in a sample, in this 
case the Watlington Hoard, one has to apply one of the current formulas which numismatists 
have at their disposal, for example Esty’s (2006). 


Mainly for technical reasons, obverse and reverse dies were almost always produced in 
different quantities. With respect to the types represented in the Watlington Hoard, the dies 
which feature the head of the king (the obverse) were evidently more difficult or expensive to 
produce than the two reverse types (especially the Cross-and-Lozenge). For this reason they 
would have been better protected during the striking process, sitting as they did most likely in 
the anvil. As a result fewer were required as they broke less frequently. 


Formulas such as Esty’s rely on decent ‘coverage’, that is to say the more of the original dies 
represented in a given sample the more reliable and useful the original die numbers suggested 
by the formula. In general terms, the threshold of usefulness in Esty’s formula is a coverage 
of about 0.5. Anything below that will result in suggested original numbers which cannot be 
worked with to any degree of confidence. In attempting to maximise coverage when seeking to 
extrapolate original die numbers from sample die numbers, it is therefore often useful to look 
at the side of the coin for which fewer dies were originally required because it gives a sample a 
higher chance of covering an adequate number of dies. 
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However one turns it, nevertheless, for some of the issues present in the Watlington Hoard this 
coverage is very low. For Alfred’s and Ceolwulf II’s London Style issues even the obverses only 
have a coverage of about 0.2 (much lower of the reverse dies). This level of coverage is too low 
to attempt meaningful estimates on original die numbers. The best coverage is achieved for 
Alfred’s obverses at Canterbury, at 0.52. For this issue Esty’s formula gives us a range between 43 
and 98 original dies, which, with a confidence of 95%, went into the production of this coinage. 


However disappointing the Watlington Hoard might be for revealing precise quantifications of 
mint outputs based on die counts, this picture manages to hold our attention from a different 
angle. The general lack of ‘coverage’ which we have just observed suggests in fact a thoroughly 
mixed currency as a result of vivid coin usage and circulation. This stands in contrast to the 
views one might instinctively have had about the content and formation of the Watlington 
Hoard, and the nature of English coinage in the later 870s in general, in the light of the military 
events that have been described. 


We can state that the Cross-and-Lozenge type would have been minted over about three years 
with a combination of obverse dies, at London, Canterbury, Winchester, and elsewhere, in the 
names of Alfred, Ceolwulf and Æthelred, which ran into the hundreds. This might have resulted 
in millions of coins, by all accounts a noteworthy minting operation. The contemporary culling 
of earlier issues ofthe Lunettes type are equally proof of the serious intent with which the West 
Saxon and Mercian authorities applied themselves to the monetisation of southern England in 
this short period. 


THE MINTING OF THE TWO EMPERORS AND CROSS-AND-LOZENGE TYPES: QUALITY 


A considerable effort would also have gone into increasing the silver content of the coins. 
Initially, according to the chronology and interpretations which have already been given, 
the Quatrefoil types may have signalled an adjustment in line with the superior continental 
weight and fineness standard (Blackburn 1998: 106). The idea of reforming the coinage stock 
may, in itself, have been inspired by a continental precedent, the re-coinage under Charles the 
Bald in 864 (Blackburn 2003: 202-03). However, by the time the main reformed Two Emperors 
and Cross-and-Lozenge types were introduced, the weight had evidently slipped back to the 
traditional English standard. Nevertheless, these two types contained five times as much silver 
as the last Mercian and West Saxon Lunettes type issues. It has also been pointed out that the 
English and continental levels of fineness, before and after the respective reforms of 864 and c. 
875, were not dissimilar. Again, a continental lead in English monetary decision-making can be 
inferred. In the light of our observations above on the rapid and contemporary debasements 
in Mercia and Wessex during the Lunettes phase, it is all the more remarkable that these two 
kingdoms enacted such a substantial increase concurrently in the subsequent phase. If we 
apply the logic developed by Metcalf and Northover (1985), the regular and abundant supply 
of continental silver to the English mints which had supported the increase in coin production 
before 874, would have assisted the attempts thereafter to issue a finer coinage. Accordingly, 
silver crossed the Channel because of and not in spite of the ongoing conflict between Saxons 
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and Vikings, since the political situation afforded new business opportunities, particularly in 
the slave trade (Metcalf and Northover 1985: 151). The precise fineness of specimens in the 
Watlington Hoard are still being established, yet it appears that the Two Emperor and Cross- 
and-Lozenge types were of analogous good fineness. Nevertheless, the Watlington Hoard alone 
may not be ina position to resolve all metrological nuances of this period. Figures 6.4, 6.8, 6.10, 
and 6.12 (above, Naylor Chapter 6) may reveal a reduction in weight (i.e. a different kind of 
debasement) from the first to the second of these types, but this impression is based on very 
few specimens indeed (especially in Figure 6.4) and must remain preliminary. 


Lyons and Mackay (2008: 64-65) suggest, reasonably, that production for the reformed types of 
Wessex and Mercia would have been smaller than the coins of the later Lunettes type phase. 
They based this on the respective finenesses of these issues and the number of moneyers 
involved. The die information which they established is very important, but it is in some 
respects as lacunary as the die information we have for the reformed types. In the broadest 
and most unreliable terms we may state, for what it is worth, that Alfred seems to have issued 
the Lunettes type over about four years from in the region of 700-1000 obverse dies. He had 
the later Cross-and-Lozenge type produced at Canterbury and London for a rather shorter time 
from under 500 obverse dies. Also, the Watlington Hoard has now substantially increased the 
numbers of moneyers known to have been active in the second half of the 870s. Since many 
factors shaped the quantity and quality of the southern English coinages before and after the 
reform, some external to England, we cannot currently rule out that the Two Emperors and 
Cross-and-Lozenge types were minted in larger quantities than had hitherto been believed. 


THE MINTING THE TWO EMPERORS AND CROSS-AND-LOZENGE TYPES: MINTS, 
METALS, AND ORGANISATION 


The Two Emperors type was minted mostly or entirely in London. Comparisons with the earlier 
Lunettes type issues are especially important in coming to this conclusion. The evidence lies in 
the moneyers, and in the stylistic and epigraphical features spanning these types. Confirmation 
that Ceolwulf II also minted this type at London was established relatively recently (Naylor, 
Chapter 5). The fact, however, that Alfred and Ceolwulf share only one London moneyer 
(Beagstan), according to evidence from the Watlington Hoard and elsewhere, and that Ceolwulf 
might have had other coins of the type produced at another mint (style 4), shows us that there 
were limits to the apparent co-operation and harmonisation (Naylor, Chapter 5). The different 
nomenclature in the legends of the coins is also testimony to a disconnect: whereas Ceolwulf 
is denoted as the king of the Mercians (cat. 2.4-5), Alfred is ‘king of the English’ (cat. 2.59-67; 
already noted in Dolley and Blunt 1961: 81). During the previous Lunettes phase he was still 
merely ‘King Alfred’, while in the subsequent ‘Transitional’ Style the tendency to denote him 
as king of the Saxons commenced (cat. 2.69-70: Naylor, Chapter 5). 


We must recall at this point that joint Mercian and Wessex minting in the same locations and by 
the same moneyers was not an innovation of the reform period. During the previous Lunettes 
phase there had been issues in the names of ZFthelred I, Alfred and Burgred which produced 
precisely such a pattern, as we have seen. 
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There is a great degree of continuity from the Lunettes coinage to the reform in terms of 
moneyers. This can be established quite emphatically by the new evidence from the Watlington 
Hoard (Table 5.1), in combination with the corpora assembled by Lyons and Mackay (2007; 
2008) and Mackay (2015). Such developments take us through the last phases of the Lunettes 
type, the Two Emperors type, and often the Cross-and-Lozenge type. We can appreciate from 
this that the reform itself rested on well-established foundations of Mercian and Wessex 
collaboration, and that London was central to this process. The evidence of moneyers is 
not always easy to use; the importance of variations to the orthography of names, and the 
styles of the issues on which they are represented, cannot be gauged at all times. Yet it seems 
that nearly all of the moneyers active for the phase of the Two Emperors (Beagstan, Cenred, 
Cuthberht, Eadulf, Heawulf and Hereferth) are also known for the earlier Lunettes, and the 
subsequent Cross-and-Lozenge type. A good number of other moneyers active for Burgred or 
Alfred, especially at London, emerge then in the latter phase, having apparently been inactive 
for the Two Emperors type. 


Alfred probably issued the Two Emperors type exclusively at London. His rare Quatrefoil type 
coins, which preceded it (see above), may have originated both at the Canterbury and London 
mints. We can now see that it was during the said ‘Transitional’ phase that mints other than 
London were perhaps being prepared to issue the new and, what proved to be, a somewhat 
more lasting and prolific type. In the course of the Cross-and-Lozenge phase the network of 
mints was further expanded, which was an important element in Alfred’s monetary policy (on 
this and what follows, see Blackburn 2003). At Canterbury, some of Alfred’s most prolific issues 
bore the names of moneyers he had already used for the Lunettes coinage, for instance Tirwald 
and Torhtmund (cat. 2.90-101). 


Minting can be considered an important territorial marker. It is true that existing minting 
structures are extrapolated by modern historians from stylistic differences on the coins which 
would have been completely irrelevant to contemporaries. Nevertheless, many people in 
870s southern England would have been attuned with the important and evolving political 
fortunes and would have been sensitive to the origin, availability, and reliability of the 
currency which they required for basic economic transactions or their dealings with authority. 
The Winchester mint was gaining in stature (for the significance of the focus of power in 
Winchester see Lavelle, Chapter 4; see also Naylor, Chapter 5), and Alfred may have issued 
coinage in an area to the north of the Thames not too far removed from Watlington in West 
Mercian territory (cat. 2.180-92; Naylor, Chapter 5). On these particular coins Alfred is termed 
king of the Saxons. In contrast to London and Canterbury, the moneyers active in the more 
minor minting centres had, for the most part, not been heard of before the reform. Despite of 
the proliferation of minting under Alfred, the currency as a whole, and the Watlington Hoard 
in particular, remained heavily weighted towards the London mint in the first instance, and 
then the Canterbury mint (Naylor, Chapter 6). Looking at the London specimens contained 
in the Watlington Hoard, certain moneyers minted exclusively for one or the other king. For 
instance the aforementioned Beagstan is now known exclusively for Ceolwulf. The latter is 
variously called ‘king’ or ‘king of the Mercians’ in the obverse legends of the Cross-and-Lozenge 
type, without any apparent pattern (cat. 2.6-68). Other moneyers minted in good quantities 
for both kings, for example moneyer Liafwald (we may assume that ‘Liofwald’ and ‘Lifwald’ 
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represented the same person; cat. 2.29-57 and cat. 2.151-158). On London issues, Alfred is 
mostly termed ‘king’, more rarely ‘king of the Saxons’. The significance of one die of moneyer 
Liafwald (CLo103, cat. 2.154-155) which designates Alfred as REX M or REX SM (king of the 
Saxons and Mercians?) is difficult to establish (although see discussion in Naylor, Chapter 5). 
Might it denote some kind of supremacy, already contained in the formula 'king of the English' 
during the Two Emperors and ‘Transitional’ phase, or control over London, or was it a mistake 
given that this moneyer and the die cutters associated with him also worked for the Mercian 
authorities? The fact that there are Cross-and-Lozenge coins of moneyer Dealing giving Alfred 
as REX S M may alternatively denote, given the possible late dating of Dealing's activities, that 
this was perhaps a solution found during the time when Ceolwulf II had ceased to be ruler in 
Mercia (see above on both of these counts). 


All in all, the sample of specimens contained in the Watlington Hoard may be too small to get 
to the heart of some of the nuances in nomenclature, suffice it to say that epigraphically, Alfred 
sought to be expansive and to reach beyond the confines of his own Wessex ever since the 
inception of the Two Emperor type. It might be of interest in this respect, finally, that Alfred's 
Canterbury issues confine themselves to the simplest of designations, ‘REX’, in contrast to his 
issues at London, Winchester, and those in possible Mercian territories. 


THE REFORMED COIN TYPES OF THE LATER 870S: USAGE AND CIRCULATION, 
POLITICAL AND MILITARY IMPLICATIONS 


The coins contained in the Watlington Hoard were all minted within a mere handful of years, 
and — with the exception of the two foreign coins and some coins from a possible mint in 
Mercian territory — in a confined area of south and southeast England. The absence of earlier 
Lunettes type coins of Burgred or Alfred is remarkable, yet the presence of merely one specimen 
of the most recent type, the Horizontal/Two-Line type, is in many ways even more noteworthy. 
At the same time, the London Monogram type, of contemporary or even earlier date, is absent. 
General hoarding patterns dictate that there would be a concentration of recent types and a 
tailing off towards older issues. We have already dwelt on these considerations in the earlier 
part of this contribution, and it is the last phase in the hoard’s formation which is indeed 
unusual, but can nevertheless be explained. A key piece of information in this regard must 
surely be the mixed aspect of the main Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge type coins in the 
hoard. The unique Horizontal/Two-Line type coin present in the hoard, together with the non- 
numismatic items in the hoard which have a broadly Scandinavian, ‘non-English’ profile (see 
Kershaw, Chapter 7), and the two Italian deniers of the Carolingian dynasty (Coupland, Chapter 
6) may all be additions to the great bulk of English coins of the two main types. 


Broadly, therefore, the hoard may be divided into an English and a Scandinavian component. 
Not only would the two elements have undergone very different histories before being hoarded 
jointly in what is now south Oxfordshire. The latter might also not have had a bearing on the 
former in a broader sense. In other words, it unlikely that the English coinages of the middle 
and later 870s would have been minted from incoming silver associated with the Vikings. It is 
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much more probable that standards and the immediate inspiration for reforming the coinage 
were borrowed from the continent, although of course the ideal of returning to older and 
better standards is inherent to all coinage traditions. As in many other periods of medieval 
minting, English types in the 870s were arguably issued from recycled Frankish coins. The 
overwhelming domination of the traditional mints of London and Canterbury underlines this 
pattern. 


The evidence derived from the Watlington Hoard allows us to appreciate and expand the picture 
of southern English developments during the 870s. It normalises the situation in London itself, 
in line with Mark Blackburn’s postulations, as being a place where both Wessex and Mercia were 
free to commission monetary specie (perhaps under Alfred’s leadership, hence his designation 
as ‘King of the Angles/English’ during the initial phase; see Blackburn 2003: 214; and above). It 
also shows us that something akin to free monetary usage and circulation was possible during 
these difficult years. It is unlikely that the bulk of the Two Emperor and Cross-and-Lozenge 
type coins in the Watlington Hoard pursued the full Viking itinerary towards the West Country 
and back again. Most of these, especially those from the London and Canterbury mints, would 
have dwelt in the southeast of England and the Thames Valley until quite late in their lifespan. 


SUMMARY 


The Watlington Hoard was most likely deposited by a Viking in 879 or 880. The English coins 
contained therein are testimony alike to a considerable logistical effort by the West Saxon 
and Mercian authorities to control the existing specie and to co-ordinate types and especially 
minting standards, and to the continued ability of the south-eastern part of England to attract 
continental silver during the political uncertainties. It would be unduly reductionist (compare 
Sawyer’s (2013: 82) view, cited at the beginning of this essay) to subordinate either the hoard, 
or the coinage during the period c. 875-79 as a whole, to the Viking presence and to the military 
effort by the West Saxons and Mercians to stem the Viking advances. If anything, it was the 
during the later period of the earlier Lunettes type (later 860s/early 870s) that English coinage 
had some of the characteristic hallmarks of an emergency coinage. Perhaps astonishingly, the 
Watlington Hoard bears witness less to a dramatic monetary effort to counteract the Viking 
presence, but rather to a normal, if extremely well enacted reform according to a monetary 
rationale, and to a lively monetisation in a confined part of southern England in spite of, or 
rather because of, the prevailing military and political uncertainties. 
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Chapter 9 


The Watlington Hoard in Context 


John Naylor 


The Watlington Hoard is an important find from the perspective of both its contents and its 
context. It is a significant addition to the corpus of Viking-Age hoards discovered over the last 
two decades (e.g. Williams 2009; Ager and Williams 2011; Boughton et al. 2012). While the overall 
composition of such hoards is varied, those most immediately comparable to Watlington - 
mixed hoards such as Cuerdale and the ‘Vale of York’ - come mostly from northern Britain, and 
can be coin-dated to the early decades of the 10th-century (Williams 2009: 73-74). In contrast, 
the Watlington Hoard’s proposed deposition date of c. 879-80 (see Baker, Chapter 8), is much 
earlier and places it in a different political context. Buried soon after Guthrum’s defeat by 
Alfred at the Battle of Edington in 878 it lies at the end of the Viking Great Army’s lengthy stay 
in Wessex (see Figure 3.3). This is a very different context to the later northern hoards buried 
after several decades of Scandinavian settlement, and during the expansion of Wessex rule 
under Edward the Elder (899-924) and Athelstan (924-39). This chapter focuses on the mid- 
late 9th-century context of the Watlington Hoard, exploring the evidence for the Viking Great 
Army in southern Britain and elsewhere to understand how the package of coins and other 
objects was formed and deposited, and how it (and other contemporary hoards) may relate to 
the events in play at that time. 


THE FORMATION OF THE HOARD 


The composition of the Watlington Hoard — its mix of local and foreign coinage, complete 
and fragmented Scandinavian objects and a single fragmented Anglo-Saxon object — fits into 
the criteria for the classic Viking ‘mixed’ hoard of the late 9th and 10th centuries (Williams 
2009: 76-78). Work on the imported items in the hoard (Kershaw, Chapter 7; Coupland, Chapter 
6) has highlighted the Scandinavian character and origins of the metalwork and ingots, with 
the Carolingian coins pointing to this part of the Watlington package being brought together 
in the Netherlands and then into Britain en masse. Stray finds of Scandinavian metalwork, 
ingots and Carolingian coins are also known from across Britain and it is important to consider 
whether any of this material could have been picked up locally. This section will also consider 
the Anglo-Saxon coinage and hooked tag within the prism of local circulation and production 
to understand how much of the hoard, if any, was drawn from the local region. 


The Scandinavian metalwork has little parallel locally (Figure 9.1). A broad-band decorated 
penannular arm-ring described as being found ‘near Oxford’ was at one time linked to a group 
of Lunettes type pennies from a possible Viking burial at Hook Norton (Oxfordshire) dating to 
the 870s but its production is now considered to be later, sometime in the 10th century, and 
it cannot be associated with the earlier coins (Biddle and Blair 1987: 193; Graham-Campbell 
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Figure 9.1. Map of the 
Upper Thames Valley 
and surrounding area 
showing findspots of 
objects discussed in 
the text. Red lines: 
routes of Roman roads; 
black lines: route 
(approx.) of Icknield 
Way and Ridgeway. 
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2001: 116; 2011: 270-71). A second Viking-style arm-ring, from Long Wittenham, Oxfordshire 
(Ashmolean Museum accession number AN1957.61) is also later in date with its twisted strands 
and soldered spherical terminals more typical of the 10th century. 


The silver ingots in the hoard cannot be diagnostically dated or provenanced on their form 
alone although Kershaw (Chapter 7) noted that their shape corresponds to that typically seen 
in southern Scandinavian types and they follow the ore weight standard of c. 25g. It is important 
to note that other examples have been found in Oxfordshire and surrounding counties (Figure 
9.1). Three were recorded by the PAS, all declared under the Treasure Act 1996 (Figures 9.2a- 
c), and are comparable to those found in the Watlington Hoard; one from Winterbourne 
(West Berkshire) and a second from Fyfield and Tubney (Oxfordshire) are complete, and a cut 
fragment was found at Northmoor (Oxfordshire); the latter two are from adjacent parishes 
either side of the River Thames. The weights of those from Winterbourne and Northmoor are 
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12.9¢ (half ere) and 8.6g (third ere) respectively, and both are dimpled and show nick marks as 
seen on the Watlington examples. Such nicking, and the fragmentation of the Northmoor find, 
would not be out of place in hoards of the later 9th and 10th centuries or from sites associated 
further north with the Viking Great Army (Hadley and Richards 2018). Their accurate dating 
is notoriously difficult — they are generally assigned a wide ‘9th-11th-century’ date range — 
and these three items, while illustrating their local circulation, cannot be closely dated. The 
potential for a 10th- or 11th-century date is highlighted by a stone ingot mould excavated in 
the 1950s at the Clarendon Hotel in Cornmarket Street, Oxford, which came from the base of an 
11th-century well. This cautions against assuming that ingot finds can be confidently linked to 
the Viking Great Army in the region, and highlights their potential later local production (Jope 
1958: 29, 72; Ashmolean Museum accession number AN1991.55). Similarly, the discovery of a 
10th-century Islamic Samanid dirham along the general route of the Icknield Way at Tetsworth 
(Oxfordshire; PAS WILT-1110F3) shows that connections between east and west, Danelaw and 
Wessex, continued over time. If this coin, a deliberately cut fragment, had been a 9th-century 
issue the temptation to link it with the movements of the Viking Great Army would not have 
been unreasonable. It is an important corrective, showing that while it is plausible that any 
of the local finds of ingots could be contemporary with the Army’s raiding and overwintering 
in Wessex in the 870s, they may also relate to later connections. The lack of ingots on known 
9th-century sites (see Naylor, Chapter 3) at least supports the view that these were not local 
products in the 870s and that those in the Watlington Hoard were associated with the Viking 
Great Army. This supports Kershaw’s (Chapter 7) interpretation that they entered the country 
with the Scandinavian metalwork and Carolingian coins. 


The hooked tag fragment and the comparable 
silver examples recorded by the PAS have been 
discussed above at length by Kershaw (Chapter 
7). Hooked tags in copper-alloy are far more 
common, however, and many have been found 
across southern England; they are well-known 
in the Upper Thames Valley. A number are 
known from sites producing finds of 8th-9th- 
century coinage in the region including along 
the Icknield Way to the east of the Thames (see 
Naylor, Chapter 3). In terms of ornamentation, 
cross designs are common motifs as is the use 
of the 9th-century Trewhiddle style decoration, 
and these are seen on both copper-alloy and 
silver examples. Of those recorded by the PAS, 
the use of the ladder-like decoration within 
the cross motif appears to be a geographically 
more restricted style (Figure 9.3), used within 
the Upper Thames Valley region eastwards into 
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Figure 9.2. Silver 
ingots found in the 
Upper Thames Valley 
area. (a) Winterbourne 
(West Berkshire; PAS 
BERK-1EAAE4, 

(b) Fyfield 
(Oxfordshire; PAS 
BERK-A821F 2). 

(c) Northmoor 
(Oxfordshire; PAS 
OXON-993704). 


Figure 9.3. Hooked 
tags with ladder-like 
decoration reported to 
the PAS. 

(a) Great Munden 
(Hertfordshire; PAS 
BH-C1F701). 

(b) Beachampton 
(Buckinghamshire; 
PAS BUC-7D52D5). 
(c) Childrey 
(Oxfordshire; PAS 
WILT-7A7D62). 

(d) Wallingford area 
(PAS BERK-126B30). 
(e) Chinnor 
(Oxfordshire; OXON- 
6480CB). 
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Hertfordshire, and include silver examples from Great Munden (Hertfordshire), Beachampton 
(Buckinghamshire) and Childrey (Oxfordshire) (Figure 9.3a-c). All are arguably of better 
workmanship than the Watlington Hoard example. Two copper-alloy hooked tags with 
a Y-shaped ladder motif, similar to that seen on the Childrey find, were discovered locally. 
One is a plain type with no additional decoration from the Wallingford area (Figure 9.3d) and 
the other is from Chinnor (Oxfordshire; Figure 9.3e); a find from Great Billington (Central 
Bedfordshire; PAS BUC-E824C2), is located further along the Icknield Way to the north-east. 
This find is decorated in a simplified Trewhiddle style akin to the one in the Watlington Hoard; 
the overall evidence suggests that the hooked tag in the Watlington Hoard was likely acquired 
in the Upper Thames Valley or the region immediately to the east. 


The coinage in the hoard has little in the way of local precedent with few stray finds of 
contemporary coinage known (Figure 9.1). A Winchester Style Cross-and-Lozenge type penny 
of the moneyer Luceman was found at Stanton St John (Oxfordshire; see Appendix 1 no.61) 
about 25km north-west of Watlington and is stylistically earlier than any of those found in 
the hoard, all of which belong to the later phases of the Winchester Style (see Naylor, Chapter 
5 and 6). Around 35km to the north east along the Icknield Way a small group of three Cross- 
and-Lozenge type pennies of Ceolwulf II was discovered in Pitstone (Buckinghamshire) in 1996 
(Appendix 1 nos 46-48); two others might be added to this, a London Style 6 penny for Alfred 
(Appendix 1 no.32), and a fragmentary halfpenny of Ceolwulf II reported to the PAS in 2003 
(Appendix 1 no.41; Figure 9.4a). Three London Style 4 coins in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.49- 
51) share an obverse die link with one of these coins (Appendix 1 no.48; cat. 2.49-50 are also 
reverse die duplicates). The other two Pitstone pennies belong to London Style 2 (see Naylor, 
Chapter 5). This connection between Watlington and Pitstone is of interest, especially given 
that both were buried along the same long-distance route — the Icknield Way — around the 
same time. 
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One PAS-recorded find of Alfred’s Horizontal/ 
Two-Line type has been recorded locally from 
Blewbury (Oxfordshire; Figure 9.4b), around 
5km from Wallingford and the crossing of 
the Thames. A single Carolingian coin is also 
known from the region, a denier of Louis the 
Pious (814-40) from the mint at Melle (France) 
found at Weedon (Buckinghamshire; Figure 
9.4c). This may well have circulated into the 
later 9th century in England and coins of 
Carolingian rulers struck at mints north of 
the Alps are regular, if rare, stray finds in this 
country (Naismith 2011: 155-61). Coins from 
the northern Italian mints are extremely 
uncommon in Britain and mid-late 9th-century 
types deposited within a roughly contemporary 
timeframe to Watlington are known only from 
the Cuerdale Hoard of c.905-10 (Williams 2011b: 
49-50; Coupland, Chapter 6). 


Overall, there is little to suggest that either 
the coins or non-numismatic silver in the 
hoard were drawn from locally circulating 
material with the exception of the hooked tag 
for which there are local parallels. There is no 
precedent for the Scandinavian objects, all of 
which Kershaw (Chapter 7) considered to have 
entered the country as a single group; Coupland 
(Chapter 6) considers the two Carolingian coins 
to have been a part of this group. The evidence 
from stray finds suggests that the circulation of 
coinage in the Upper Thames Valley of the 870s 


was low, and so it seems unlikely that the coins in the Watlington Hoard were simply brought 
together in a piecemeal way through trading. Rather, the coinage was more likely derived from 
a store (or stores) of wealth consisting of at least some packages of coins kept together after 
leaving the mint, as shown in part by the reasonable level of die links among the coins in 
the hoard (see Baker, Chapter 8, for a counter-argument). Given that the Watlington Hoard's 
contents are essentially divorced from the regional patterns of circulating material culture, it 
is important to turn our attention to patterns of hoarding contemporary with the Watlington 


Hoard in southern England. 
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Figure 9.4. Examples 
of coinage of Alfred, 
Ceolwulf II and the 
Carolingian Franks 
found in the broader 
region: (a) Cross-and- 
Lozenge halfpenny of 
Ceolwulf II, Pitstone 
(Buckinghamshire; 
PAS BUC-08EE42). 

(b) Two-Line/ 
Horizontal type of 
Alfred, Blewbury 
(Oxfordshire; PAS 
BERK-D0574D). 

(c) Denier of Louis the 
Pious (814-40), Weedon 
(Buckinghamshire; 
PAS BUC-C38841). 
Scale 2:1. 
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HOARDING IN LATE 9TH-CENTURY SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


The majority of mid-late 9th-century hoards recovered in southern England are small, 
comprising low numbers of coins (most contain fewer than 20 coins) which are buried without 
other objects, or small ‘coinless’ groups, often silver brooches or strap-ends. Mixed hoards of 
any size are rare, as are larger coin-only hoards containing more than c. 100 coins, such as those 
from Waterloo Bridge, London dated c. 873 or Dorking (Surrey) dated c. 862 (Blunt and Dolley 
1959: 211-12; Naismith 2016: 12-13; general information on hoard finds also derived from the 
PAS database, Treasure Annual Reports and the Checklist of Coin Hoards). Quite how these hoards, 
composed only of Anglo-Saxon coins or objects, relate to Viking activity — as precaution 
against threats or as loot taken, for example — is impossible to know from their contents alone, 
although the likely dates of concealment do correspond to higher levels of Viking raiding, and a 
peak in the number of hoards deposited around this time has been noted (Bland 2015: 5, figure 
4). The distribution of small hoards or purse losses is broad, while the larger coin hoards tend 
to occur mostly, but not only, in south-east England. Some may have been placed in graves, 
such as the Hook Norton or Leigh-on-Sea (Essex) finds, both of which might be associated with 
a Viking presence (Biddle and Blair 1987; Blunt and Dolley 1959: 235-38). Most of these hoards 
date from the 860s-early 870s and the 890s, very few are contemporary with the Watlington 
Hoard’s deposition. Two, in particular, are relevant, the Pitstone Hoard (discussed above), and 
the ‘near Leominster’ hoard from Herefordshire (see below). 


There are just five sizeable late 9th-century mixed hoards from southern England other than 
Watlington (Figure 9.5): Trewhiddle (Cornwall; deposited c. 868; found 1774); Gravesend (Kent; 
deposited c. 871; found 1838); Beeston Tor (Staffordshire; deposited c. 875; found 1924); Croydon 
(Surrey; deposited c. 872; found 1862); and near Leominster (Herefordshire; deposited c. 879-80; 
found 2015; hereafter Leominster Hoard). Information on all of these finds is compromised 
as details of the discoveries and contents are incomplete, but a reasonable understanding 
of each is known (Blunt and Dolley 1959; Naismith 2016; Hoverd et al. 2020). The recent find 
from near Leominster should provide a full and detailed comparative example for which to 
discuss Watlington but, unfortunately, it went unreported under the Treasure Act 1996 and was 
recently (late 2019) the subject of a court case with all defendants convicted (Hoverd et al. 2020: 
47). It is thought that around 300 coins and other objects were discovered but only 30 coins and 
four objects have so far been recovered. These hopefully give a sense of the overall contents of 
the hoard although details remain limited. The four recovered objects include a silver ingot, 
a large gold ring with decorative motifs akin to the Trewhiddle style and a gold arm-ring, 
one terminal of which is in the form of an animal’s head which is biting the other terminal. 
Neither of these gold objects are considered to be imports. The fourth object, and the earliest 
object in the Leominster hoard is a 5th-7th-century Frankish gold and crystal pendant. Of the 
30 coins recovered, two are foreign issues, one a Frankish denier of Louis the Pious (814-40), 
the other an early 8th-century Islamic dirham no doubt entering Europe via the Baltic Sea and 
Scandinavia. It appears likely that both of these will have entered England along with a group 
of Vikings, and it is possible that this may also be the case for the Frankish gold and crystal 
pendant although there are parallels known from graves from south-east England (Hoverd et 
al. 2020: 47). 
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Key: 


The coins from the Leominster Hoard have significant parallels to the Watlington Hoard, 
although it is a chronologically broader group overall with a Cross-and-Crosslets type penny 
of Archbishop Wulfred of Canterbury (805-32) the earliest recovered penny. Apart from a 
Portrait-Quatrefoil penny of Alfred, all other recovered coins appear to belong to the Two 
Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge types (Hoverd et al. 2020; BBC News 21 Nov 2019). Images 
released by the British Museum and used in media coverage (e.g. Wilson 2019) do not suggest 
significant variation from those in the Watlington Hoard. The Two Emperors coins include 
examples for both Alfred and Ceolwulf II. Those for Ceolwulf II include one struck by the 
moneyer Dealing with a bust style not seen in the Watlington Hoard — bust group 5 (Naylor, 
Chapter 5) — which is akin to the Open Cross type of #thelwulf of Wessex (839-58) and coins 
of Offa, and further evidence that the Two Emperors type was a larger issue than previously 
thought. A second example of the Bust Group 3 obverse design with centrally-gathered 
drapery (cf. cat. 2.5 (Hereferth) in the Watlington Hoard) was also found in Leominster, this 
example struck by the moneyer Eadulf. This moneyer also worked for Alfred, striking in the 
Two Emperors (cat. 2.64) and the Cross-and-Lozenge series in the Canterbury Style (Alfred: 
cat. 2.81) and the London Style (Ceolwulf II: cat. 2.24-25; Alfred: cat. 2.126), although in the 
Leominster Hoard coin his name has the spelling EADVF. There is no indication of whether 
coinage in the name of Archbishop #thelred of Canterbury was also present in the Leominster 
Hoard. The few Cross-and-Lozenge type coins seen in the media coverage include examples in 
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@ Mixed hoard (incl. Viking objects) 
1 Croydon, c.AD872 
2 Watlington, c.AD879/80 
3 Leominster, c.AD879/80 


A Mixed hoard (no Viking objects) 
4 Hingham, c.AD869 
5 Trewhiddle, c.AD868 
6 Gravesend, c.AD871 
7 Beeston Tor, c.AD875 


@ Other hoards discussed 
8 Llanbedrgoch, c.AD850 
9 Dorking, c.AD862 
10 Waterloo Bridge, London, c.AD873 
11 Hook Norton, c.AD873 
12 Pitstone, c.AD875—9 
13 Leigh-on-Sea, c.AD893 


Figure 9.5 Map of 
southern Britain 
showing the location 
of hoards discussed in 
the text. 
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the Canterbury, London and Winchester Styles. A Canterbury Style coin of Alfred, struck by 
Guthhere, is in Style B/4 and closely matches the design features seen on Watlington cat. 2.88 
with the same bust design on obverse, pellets on each side of the reverse lozenge and in angles 
of central cross. In the Winchester Style, a coin for Alfred struck by Dunna differs in style to 
his two coins in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.171-72) but show similarities to Watlington cat. 
2.174-75 (Heahstan) and cat. 2.178-79 (Wulfred). There is affinity with coins of Herebald (cat. 
2.134-37) too, placed in the London Style here. Differences between the two moneyers remain 
including the start point of the obverse inscription at the shoulder on the coins of Herebald, 
but the coins of both exhibit extravagant, detailed busts and reverses using crosses or cross- 
like motifs outside of the lozenge. Two coins of Ceolwulf II are both standard London Style 
coins (unfortunately only the obverse images were shown), one of bust style 1b die-linked to 
Watlington cat. 2.32 (Liafwald), the other bust style 2 and also similar to coins of Liafwald (cat. 
2.39-47). No coins in the ‘West Mercian’ Style are present in the small numbers shown from 
the Leominster Hoard and it is currently impossible to know how representative the released 
images are of the hoard overall. Like the Watlington Hoard, the latest coin is a Horizontal/Two- 
Line type of Alfred (Hoverd et al. 2020: 51). Despite the small amount of information available, 
the numismatic similarities between Leominster and Watlington are striking with styles, 
unrecognised in the pre-Leominster/Watlington corpus, occurring in both and the presence 
of at least one die-linked coin. 


The composition of the Leominster Hoard, or what is known of it, includes local and foreign 
coinage, precious metal objects and a fragmented silver ingot; the dates of the coins support 
the interpretation that it is related to the actions of the Viking Great Army in Mercia after the 
Battle of Edington (Hoverd et al. 2020: 48). Its overall similarity with the Watlington Hoard, 
especially the coinage (including one certain die link) highlights the possibility that the two 
may be related — perhaps even elements of an originally larger group of objects divided among 
members of the Viking Great Army. Until further work is carried out on the Leominster Hoard, 
and hopefully more of its contents recovered, uncertainty remains but it provides significant 
potential for future research. 


Only one other large mixed hoard from the south of England has been convincingly connected 
directly to the activities of the Viking Great Army. Found in Croydon in 1862, its contents were 
widely dispersed after discovery. Work by Blunt and Dolley (1959: 222-34) reliably established 
that the hoard originally contained around 250 coins, of which 185 could be identified with 
varying degrees of confidence, and eight non-numismatic silver objects including four pieces 
of hack-silver, three whole ingots and one ingot fragment (six of the pieces are held in the 
Ashmolean Museum, AN1909.555-561; Figure 9.6). The coinage pre-dates that found in the 
Watlington or Leominster Hoards and is dominated by Lunettes types of Burgred (94 coins), 
Zthelred I (25 coins) and Alfred (31 coins) plus a number of East Anglian issues (24 coins) and 
a coin of the Archbishop of Canterbury (1 coin); of ten identifiable foreign coins, seven are 
Carolingian (Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald) and three Abbasid dirhams (Naismith 2016: 
9). Although the Carolingian coins could have been drawn from local circulation, the Abbasid 
coinage is most likely to have entered the country with or associated with Viking activity. Its 
deposition was originally dated to c. 875 by Blunt and Dolley (1959: 222), subsequently further 
pushed back to c. 872 on numismatic and historical ground (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 
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79-83). This was based on the reasonable supposition that the hoard’s deposition was likely 
related to Viking activity given the inclusion of Carolingian and Abbasid coinage, silver ingots 
and hack-silver alongside the Anglo-Saxon coins, giving the hoard a typical Viking signature. 
In looking for correlations between the location and known movements of Viking armies, it 
was clear that after 872 these forces were elsewhere in the country, and that the presence of 
the Viking Great Army in London in 871-72 probably formed the context for the burial of the 
hoard at an important estate nearby where, they argue, the Vikings stationed a group to raise 
food and funds (Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 103-05). 


The three other large mixed hoards — Trewhiddle, Gravesend and Beeston Tor — do not contain 
Scandinavian (or related) objects and they are harder to interpret. Were they buried for safe- 
keeping by their owners because of a perceived Viking threat, or were they in Viking hands at 
the time of their deposition (or, indeed, do they have no connection to the Viking Great Army 
or smaller groups of Vikings at all)? All three contain varying amounts of coinage (552 coins 
in Gravesend, 115 in Trewhiddle and 49 in Beeston Tor), including issues from Mercia, Wessex 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury; Gravesend also contains East Anglian coinage (Naismith 
2016: 8-9, 13, 22). Carolingian deniers were found in small numbers — two in Trewhiddle, one 
in Gravesend — but it is possible that these came from the local currency (see below for further 
discussion), especially given the proximity of their burial place to the coast (Naismith 2016: 
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Figure 9.6 Two 
complete silver ingots 
and four items of 
hacksilver from the 
Croydon Hoard in 

the collections of the 
Ashmolean Museum 
(AN1909.555-561). 
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13, 22; Graham-Campbell 2011: 16). The objects in each of these hoards are likely to have been 
made in Britain. The Gravesend Hoard contains a crude silver pendant cross with a marbled 
glass setting, while Beeston Tor has two silver openwork disc brooches decorated in the 
Trewhiddle style, a plain gold ring and two copper-alloy rings. The Trewhiddle Hoard has a 
mixture of secular and ecclesiastical material in silver including a chalice, mounts, strap-ends 
and a penannular brooch, along with a small gold ingot (Webster 1991: 269-72; Hinton 2005: 
113-16). The Trewhiddle Hoard, at least, is considered to be the product of several discrete 
packages of objects and coins brought together (Webster 1991: 272). The Hingham Hoard 
(Norfolk; PAS NMS-972E58) is a similar, but smaller, mixed hoard found in 2012 comprising 23 
East Anglian coins with six silver objects (four brooches and two strap-ends), the coins dating 
its concealment to the mid-late 860s, and was possibly related to the Viking conquest of the 
kingdom in 869. 


The circumstances of their burial, whether or not directly related to the Viking Great Army 
nevertheless reflects the uncertainties of the 860s-870s. The wide range of material now known 
from Viking winter camps such as Torksey (Lincolnshire) is also important to note here. Large 
quantities of Anglo-Saxon metalwork have been discovered alongside more typically Viking 
material illustrating the kinds of loot taken during raiding (Hadley and Richards 2016). Beeston 
Tor, deposited c. 875, may relate to Viking activity in the Midlands region connected to their 
over-wintering at Repton in 873-74, some 30km to the south-east (Graham-Campbell 2011: 
16). The Gravesend Hoard, too, has been linked to over-wintering, this time in London in 871- 
72, although equally it may represent a merchant’s hoard of (mostly) locally-struck coinage 
(Graham-Campbell 2011: 16-17; Hinton 2005: 116). The Trewhiddle Hoard, buried c. 868 and 
including some church-related pieces is not easily placed (Naismith 2011: 22; Webster 1991: 
272). Its deposition is some years prior to, and at some distance from, the documented activity 
of the Viking Great Army in the south-west peninsula at Exeter in 876-77, make this find an 
outlier from the main events taking place elsewhere, even if it was the result of now-forgotten 
Viking activity (Graham-Campbell 2011: 16; see below). 


Taken together, these mid-late 9th-century mixed hoards from southern England are 
comparable in their overall size, all being relatively small-sized packages of coins with only a 
moderate number of other objects. They present a very different picture in their chronology, 
abundance and size compared to the nature of Viking-Age hoarding and activity seen in 
northern Britain. There are no coinless hoards of Viking objects in the south and their dates 
of deposition place their peak in the 860s-870s rather than the period c. 900-30 seen in the 
north (cf. Williams 2009). This dates them all to the early phases of Viking hoarding in Britain 
with Watlington and Leominster the latest at around 880. The presence of only very few large 
mixed hoards from southern Britain is not surprising when considered in the context of the 
movement of armies around this region, rather than the establishment of broader settlement, 
even if they over-wintered for several months at a time in a number of locations. In this 
respect comparisons with the 10th-century hoards from northern Britain are inappropriate, 
both in terms of context and size. Brooks and Campbell (2000) persuasively argued that the 
Croydon Hoard can be considered in the context of the movements and over-wintering of 
the Viking Great Army, and similar arguments have been proposed for both Watlington and 
Leominster (Williams and Naylor 2016: 28-30; Hoverd et al. 2020: 47-48; see below). The three 
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hoards containing ingots and Viking objects — Watlington, Leominster and Croydon — are 
similarly sized, each consisting of around 200-300 coins plus a small amount of bullion in the 
form of jewellery, hack-silver and ingots. Although only modest groups of finds in reality, their 
comparable size and contents must lead to the conclusion that the Watlington Hoard fits into 
the general pattern for a large hoard of the 860s-80s of compact, light packages which were 
easily transported. Any difference in size between it and later hoards such as Cuerdale and 
the Vale of York reflects the nature of the times in which they were buried and are not an 
indication that the Watlington Hoard is one of only small or middling proportions. 


THE WATLINGTON HOARD AND THE VIKING GREAT ARMY 


Given these likely links between mixed hoards and the movements of the Viking Great Army 
it is important next to look at the contents of the Watlington Hoard from the perspective of 
the army itself and its presence in the Upper Thames Valley (and broader) region. Interesting 
contemporary parallels for the types of objects, and their condition, buried at Watlington 
comes from some distance away in Lincolnshire, North Yorkshire and the Yorkshire Wolds. A 
remarkable pattern of finds in these areas has been related to the overwintering and associated 
activity of the Viking Great Army (Hadley and Richards 2016; 2018). At Torksey, on the River 
Trent, over 1,500 artefacts have been recovered from an area covering around 55ha, and includes 
bullion in the form of coins, ingots and hack-silver — consisting of cut down ingots, arm-rings, 
dirhams, pennies and metalwork — alongside material relating to trading, craftworking and 
leisure such as weights, tools, casting waste and gaming pieces (Hadley and Richards 2016: 26, 
36-54). The site is interpreted as a winter camp dating 872-73 and provides an archaeological 
‘signature’ for the Viking Great Army, the patterns and types of finds different to that seen on 
contemporary local settlements. That so much material, especially of precious metal, was left 
behind gives a good indication of the huge amounts of material passing through the hands 
of those living in the camp. Using this signature, Hadley and Richards (2018: 5-8) have been 
able to trace activity related to overwintering here and elsewhere including what appears to 
be the temporary occupation of settlements such as Cottam (East Yorkshire) resulting in the 
systematic looting and processing of material from the site. The wide distribution of similar 
material across the region is seen as evidence for the movement and actions of Viking groups 
as part of, and offshoots from, the Great Army (Hadley and Richards 2018: 8-15). 


No comparable archaeological evidence for large-scale Viking winter camps exists where 
overwintering is documented in Wessex, for example at Exeter (876) or Gloucester (877). This 
is no doubt a reflection that the raiding and looting in Northumbria/eastern Mercia in the 
early 870s took place in the political vacuum of Northumbria’s defeat in 867 and Mercia’s 
weakened state towards the edge of its territory in Lincolnshire. Throughout the Viking Great 
Army’s travels and raiding around south and south-west England c. 875-79, Wessex continued 
to function — the coinage in the Watlington Hoard is testament to that — even if the situation 
was precarious at times; it does not appear that the Vikings had the free-for-all that may have 
occurred in the north Midlands and north. The bullion component at least of this ‘winter camp 
signature’, however, is mirrored in hoards such as Watlington, Croydon and Leominster giving 
an insight into what might be expected for the size and composition of an ordinary package 
held by a member, or small group, within the Viking Great Army; the hooked tag fragment 
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Figure 9.7 Top: a 
polyhedral weight 
of a type associated 
with Viking 
activity from Stone 
(Buckinghamshire; 
PAS BUC-F89F 17). 
Bottom: a copper- 
alloy Northumbrian 
penny (or styca) 
from Padbury 
(Buckinghamshire; 
PAS BUC-36F5D1). 
Scale 2:1. 
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in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 1.22) is, in this context, a typical component. More broadly, 
there are some stray finds worth noting. The small number of silver ingots recovered from 
Oxfordshire, as discussed above, would not be out of keeping with the finds from places such as 
Torksey, although it can only be dated broadly. A single polyhedral (cubo-octahedral) weight of 
a type well-known from Torksey was found at Stone, near Aylesbury (Buckinghamshire; Figure 
9.7) and is one of only two PAS-recorded examples found outside East Anglia, Lincolnshire or 
northern England. Its findspot is between those of the Watlington and Pitstone hoards on the 
Icknield Way. Several examples of 9th-century copper-alloy Northumbrian pennies, often called 
stycas, have also come from Oxfordshire and the Cotswolds (Figure 9.1) - from Wantage (PAS 
BERK-28E5FE), Cassington (PAS BERK-C7991F), Milton-under-Wychwood (PAS WMID-836844), 
Crowmarsh (PAS SUR-395C06) and from the excavations at Eynsham Abbey (EMC 2001.0534); 
another comes from Padbury (Buckinghamshire; PAS BUC-36F5D1; Figure 9.7) further to the 
north-east towards Buckingham. Stycas are unusual finds outside of Northumbria, the cluster 
here forming the western end of a thin distribution starting in East Anglia. These finds can be 
taken as evidence for Viking activity and could relate to the activities and movements of the 
Viking Great Army from 871 when they were based at Reading, and then from the mid-870s 
as they attacked Mercia and Wessex. This is well documented, as are several major battles in 
871, and the burials at Reading and Sonning (Wokingham) are interpreted as Viking and have 
been related to this earlier period of activity (Yorke 1995: 109-110; Graham-Campbell 2001: 
115). A later date cannot be ruled out (see above) which might reflect contacts, probably of an 
economic nature, with East Anglian Vikings from the 880s onwards. This material can, then, 
be seen from both a pre- and post-Edington perspective, from the raiding and the settlement 
phases of the late 9th-early 10th centuries but it is likely that at least some belongs to the 
mid-late 870s. 


This thin spread of finds is repeated across south-west England (Figure 9.8) — although only 
a single Northumbrian penny is known, from the Isle of Wight (PAS IOW-16D9EF) — and has 
been studied in some detail by Kershaw (2016), focusing on the metalwork finds. The following 
summarises her work, taking into account 
a number of recent finds, and explores the 
evidence from coin finds in more detail. The 
overall distribution points to a broad spread 
of Viking-related activity with a generally 
high incidence of finds at or near the coast 
and in areas of documented raiding and 
encampment. The most extensive evidence 
comes from Dorset: Wareham was attacked 
and occupied in 875-76, and raids into the 
countryside continued until Alfred paid tribute 
and they moved off to Devon (Yorke 1995: 
110-111). Four finds of lead weights inlaid with 
fragments of decorated metalwork or coins are 
recorded from the county: two from Kingston 
incorporating Lunettes type pennies of the late 
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860s-early 870s (Kershaw 2016: 97); and two incorporating fragments of decorated metalwork, 
one from near Weymouth (PAS BH-1DA0A5), and the other from Tarrant Hinton (PAS DOR- 
D1CD4E). All are types typically associated with Viking activity. A possible cut-down inlay for 
a weight was discovered at Winterbourne Zelston (PAS SOMDOR1026; Kershaw 2016: 97), and 
a silver ring from Shaftesbury (Dorset; PAS DENO-9F9344), around 35km north of Wareham, 
probably dates from the late 9th to early 10th century (Kershaw 2016: 94). Further west along 
the coast, a gold ingot of typically Viking form was found just outside Bridport (Dorset) at 
Loders (PAS SOM-E7F945) and a silver ring comes from Sandy Cove near Sidmouth (Devon) 
although this can be dated only very broadly to the late 9th-12th centuries (Kershaw 2016: 93). 


At Exeter, the location of an encampment in 876, two finds from excavations in the city 
are of interest (Rippon 2021: 225-26). One, a silver penny of Archbishop Ceolnoth (833-70), 
is paralleled in the region by the seven examples in the Trewhiddle Hoard and four in the 
Sevington (Wiltshire) Hoard of c. 850 (Naismith 2011: 68-69, 78-79), and a base metal forgery 
of a gold solidus imitating an issue of Louis the Pious (814-40) was discovered at Exe Bridge 
(Rippon 2021: 226). Generally considered to have been struck in Frisia, and Coupland (2016: 
265-66) has recently argued that they were produced by Scandinavians who had settled in the 
area rather than by the Frisians themselves and that their distribution in the Low Countries, 
France and Britain reflects Viking activity; other examples of these coins have been found in 
the south-west region near Salisbury PAS WILT-A50F43) and from Castle Eaton (both Wiltshire; 
EMC 2020.0384). To the south of Exeter a cut ingot was found on the estuary of the River Teign 
at Bishopsteignton (Devon; PAS PUBLIC-028C00), and its weight at 11.24g is just under half an 
gre. At Goodrington (Devon), on the south side of Torbay, c. 35km south along the coast from 
Exeter, Kershaw (2016: 93) noted the discovery of a gold annular arm-ring of a type produced 
from c. 850 onwards. 


To the north, the Bristol Channel coast was repeatedly attacked in the 830s and 840s (Yorke 
1995: 107-08) and there are finds of silver ingots at Carhampton (PAS SOM-50E721), raided in 
836 and 843, and at Cheddar (PAS GLO-4F7DB2) along with an inlaid lead weight from Ilchester 
(all Somerset; PAS SOMDOR-9FE618) and a silver ingot from Over Compton (Dorset; Kershaw 
2016: 96), both some way from the coast but around the eastern edges of the Somerset Levels. 


Carolingian deniers are harder to assess in relation to Viking activity. They are regular 
elements in Viking hoards, probably as a result of raiding, but finds may also simply reflect 
long-standing trading contacts with the Continent (Kershaw 2016: 95; Coupland 2015: 83). 
A number of finds are known from south-west England (Figure 9.8) including an interesting 
cluster of finds in western Cornwall, and it is useful to discuss these in more detail. Five stray 
finds have been recorded across the area from the Lizard to Land’s End, in addition to the 
examples in the Trewhiddle Hoard and another from mid Cornwall at St Winnow (Penhallurick 
2010: 255). Four of the five western finds, plus that from St Winnow, are of the same type, the 
Karolus Monogram, struck at the mint at Melle (France), c. 75km east of the Bay of Biscay. These 
coins were issued from 793-814 by Charlemagne (768-814) and 840-c. 864 by Charles the Bald 
(840-77) and some later types to around 925, the style and metallurgy so consistent that issues 
from either ruler cannot generally be told apart outside of closely-datable hoards (Coupland 
2015: 61-77). Relatively few finds of this type are recorded from England, Naismith’s (2011: 
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Figure 9.8 Map 
showing the 
distribution of finds 
in south-west England 
typically associated 
with the Viking 
activity and locations 
mentioned in the text. 
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159-60) corpus listing just seven coins, including one from Devon (Naismith 2011: 159) but 
none of the Cornish examples which are more recent discoveries reported to the PAS and EMC. 
That such a cluster has been found in western Cornwall, an area where no other stray finds 
of 8th-10th-century coinage are known, is of note and it is important to consider whether 
this reflects Viking activity or trading contacts. Viking activity in Cornwall is well known, the 
Cornish and Vikings fought together in 838 against Wessex, and it is likely that the English 
Channel was also a potential route for Vikings raiding into the Irish Sea from the 830s (Yorke 
1995: 108; Price 2020: 340). Such a scenario might have brought with it foreign coinage, loot 
or tribute picked up during the raiding of the Continent in the 820s and 830s. However, if that 
was the case it would be more likely, perhaps, to also see coins from other mints reflecting 
the extent of those raids. That the Cornish assemblage is predominantly restricted to a type 
which was struck at the Frankish mint closest to the Atlantic sea-lanes from western France 
to western Britain ties in well with Blackburn’s (2007b: 125) comments noting the presence 
of Melle-minted coins along this route north into the Irish Sea. These more recent Cornish 
finds suggests it is likely that these coins represent 9th-century trading contacts rather than 
loot, continuing the western trade routes seen through pottery finds in earlier centuries (e.g. 
Campbell 2007). Further support comes in the broader corpus, the finds of Carolingian from 
further east are almost entirely different types, and from a wide range of mints, suggesting 
that these coins from the south-western tip of the country belong to this different network of 
communication. The more easterly finds could equate to cross-Channel connections or Viking 
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activity, the two finds from Dorset - denier of Louis the Pious from Turnworth (EMC 2004.0244) 
and Lothar II (855-69) from Pin Knoll (Naismith 2011: 161) - both appearing within broadly 
spread but convincing groups of Viking-related objects. 


Islamic coinage potentially lost or deposited up to the late 870s in south-west England is known 
only from an Abbasid dirham struck in 802 found at Monkton Deverill (Wiltshire; Kershaw 
2016: 95). An example excavated at Hamwic was probably deposited before 850 and all other 
finds from the region are issues from the 890s or later (Naismith 2005). 


Overall, none of the finds from south-west England can, individually, be taken as specific 
evidence for the Viking Great Army in the region but, as in the Upper Thames Valley, together 
they illustrate a general spread of material associated with Viking activity, some coinciding 
with documented raiding or encampment of the 870s. The steadily increasing numbers of finds 
from the broad area around Wareham and Exeter are the best candidates for illustrating this 
activity related to the Viking Great Army rather than later contacts, but the coin finds from 
west Cornwall cannot be considered as good candidates, more likely reflecting pre-existing 
links with western France. Elsewhere finds are too sparse to interpret with any confidence 
although those in the southern Bristol Channel area of Somerset and north-west Dorset at least 
illustrate Viking contact of some form. 


The composition and organisation of the Viking Great Army can also be viewed through the 
prism of the Watlington Hoard itself. The dating of the two Carolingian deniers is crucial here 
(Coupland, Chapter 6). These two coins, both struck in northern Italy at Pavia, date to the mid- 
870s, the issue of Charles the Bald to 875-7 (cat. 2.203), near contemporary with the hoard’s 
date of burial around 879-80. At the point when this coin was struck, the Viking Great Army 
was already raiding and overwintering across Wessex. These objects could only have entered 
the country a little before Guthrum’s defeat at Edington in 878. That both coins are whole and 
have not been pecked suggests that neither circulated as bullion and it is reasonable to consider 
that their final owner may have already had these coins when they came to Britain; therefore, 
a person, or group, who only joined the Viking Great Army at a late stage. Such a scenario fits 
well with the idea of the basic unit of warriors as a kind of ‘brotherhood’, known as a lid: a group 
numbering anything from a few dozen to a couple of hundred individuals, pledging allegiance 
to a leader (Raffield 2016; Price 2020: 313). At times, these lið came together into a relatively 
loosely organised structure made up from co-operating groups — a situation reflected in the 
data from Lincolnshire and East Yorkshire — with evidence that the composition of the Viking 
Great Army was open to constant change and refreshment as groups joined or left (Raffield 
2016: 324-26; Hadley and Richards 2018). 


This loose configuration of the Viking Great Army throughout a period of raiding fits well into the 
chronology of the imported material in the Watlington Hoard. As Coupland (Chapter 6) argued, 
the Carolingian coins were likely brought north from Italy to the Netherlands before their journey 
west to Britain. A part of this region known as West Frisia, approximating to the western coastal 
areas and inland to Dorestad (Besteman 2006-07: figure 1) was under Scandinavian control during 
the mid-late 9th century; it may have been from here that the coins and Scandinavian material 
formed a package of imported material. While we cannot know if this was in the possession of 
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a Scandinavian settler in West Frisia or someone passing through, the evidence from the region 
is instructive, if not particularly extensive. Stray finds of coins (Carolingian and Arabic), some 
fragmented, hoards and a stray find of an ingot imply a level of activity across the northern parts 
of the modern Dutch provinces of North Holland and Friesland (Besteman 2006-07: 72-74, figure 
18). Two hoards — Westerklief 1 and Westerklief II from Wierengen, North Holland — are crucial. 
Deposited around 880, Westerklief II contains just under 500g of silver comprising 134 coins 
(Carolingian and Arabic), including both whole and fragmented examples plus an imitation coin 
brooch, a single complete ingot and 23 pieces of hack-silver made from ingots and other objects 
(Besteman 2006-07: 72-74). Westerklief I is earlier, dated around 850, and contains mostly whole 
objects including ingots, penannular arm-rings, an arm-ring and neck-ring alongside Carolingian 
coinage and ornaments made from dirhams (Coupland 2011: 120-21). The ingots in both hoards 
parallel those in hoards like Watlington and Croydon, and are rare finds from Continental Europe. 
They are thought to relate to Viking movements from southern Scandinavia. The difference is in 
the levels of fragmentation seen in the two Dutch hoards and, assuming each is representative 
of its time, the later hoard contains objects mostly fragmented into hack-silver (Coupland 2011: 
120-21). That the Watlington Hoard contains non-numismatic silver which is mostly whole — the 
ingots and arm-rings — supports the proposition that these were acquisitions which had only 
recently come from southern Scandinavia. The hack-silver neck- and arm-ring fragments in the 
Watlington Hoard also derive from Scandinavian objects but the neck-rings also have approximate 
parallels within Westerklief II (see Besteman 2006-07: figure 6.2 no 19). Perhaps these hack-silver 
fragments were acquired along with the Carolingian coins. The important point, however, is that 
the evidence from the northern Netherlands suggests that the jewellery and ingots in Watlington 
did not circulate for long in West Frisia, and the person (or persons) who joined the Viking Great 
Army travelled to England from southern Scandinavia via that region. 


MOTIVES FOR THE DEPOSITION OF THE WATLINGTON HOARD 


In this final section it is important to consider the potential motives behind the burial of the 
package near Watlington. Was it buried with the intention to recover or as a permanent deposit? 
The latter ties in with the long-held views of archaeologists that many prehistoric hoards are 
permanent deposits best explained through the prism of ritual and religion rather than as being 
buried for safe-keeping (e.g. Bradley 2017; Haselgrove 2015). Traditionally, medieval hoards are 
considered to be deposits temporarily buried for safe-keeping with every intention to recover 
at a later date. However, over the last decade or so the complex nature of deposition, and the 
motivation for the concealment of an object, or a group of objects, has been explored in more 
detail for material of Roman and medieval dates. This has included the deposition of varied 
material culture including animal bones, ceramic, metalwork and weaponry on settlements 
and in natural features including rivers (e.g. Hamerow 2006; Thomas 2008; Naylor 2015). 


The interpretation of Viking-Age precious metal hoards has primarily focused on economic 
explanations, and the transition from bullion to coin-based economies in the Danelaw of the 
early-mid 10th century, including for safe-keeping in times of warfare (e.g. Williams 2009). The 
burial of hoards is assumed to have more likely taken place with the intention to recover than 
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as deliberate permanent deposits. Many of the elements of Viking-Age hoards support such a 
conclusion with their contents considered to be primarily economic items, including objects 
such as arm-rings belonging to prestige and bullion economies, their conversion into hack-silver 
illustrating these parallel dynamics. Viking-Age hoards can contain all or a mixture of coins (local 
and foreign), whole objects, fragmented objects/ hack-silver and ingots, some of which may be 
pecked or nicked (Williams 2009: 76-78; see Kershaw, Chapter 7, for discussion of this phenomena 
in the Watlington Hoard). The use of hack-silver and the weight standards seen on many ingots, 
including those in the Watlington Hoard, also points to an economic character and that their 
overall composition can be best interpreted within the notion of a bullion-based economy. Ritual 
deposition for such items is considered inappropriate (Williams 2009: 82). Exceptions have been 
noted in some Irish hoards by Graham-Campbell and Sheehan (2009), with many 10th-11th- 
century hoards or precious metal deposits in some way associated with watery or liminal places 
— including places where recovery would be extremely difficult — and that this ritual deposition 
of whole objects, including those made from gold may be more common than generally accepted. 
Such potentially ritual deposits appear to be a special category, and mixed hoards or those 
containing hack-silver and/ or ingots are more common in crannogs and settlement locations, 
suggesting an important differentiation in composition between those of economic and non- 
economic character (Graham-Campbell and Sheehan 2009: 87-88). 


This differentiation is important and is highlighted again by the evidence described above from 
places like the winter camp at Torksey where the primary economic role of such objects is obvious 
(Hadley and Richards 2016; 2018). So, where does this leave us regarding the status of the Watlington 
Hoard? Its burial in the countryside in the Watlington area of Oxfordshire is, regardless of its exact 
location, not in a typically ‘ritual’ location, e.g. near/ in water or in the abandonment levels of 
a structure or settlement feature; once located its retrieval would be easily achieved. The mixed 
nature of the hoard and the inclusion of both hack-metal (silver and gold) and ingots, some of which 
are nicked, places the Watlington Hoard within an economic rather than ritual arena, and its burial 
is most securely interpreted as a bullion hoard concealed with the intention to recover. 


DISCUSSION 


This chapter has explored the manner in which the package of objects which formed the 
Watlington Hoard came together, and how this material can be used to better understand 
the Viking Great Army. With the exception of the fragmented silver hooked tag it is highly 
unlikely that any of the non-coin elements or either of the Carolingian coins were taken from 
circulation in this country but were instead brought together as a group elsewhere, probably in 
Scandinavia and the Netherlands, entering the country with a person or group heading to join 
with the Viking Great Army. It is also unlikely that the coinage was acquired through general 
economic transactions in the Upper Thames Valley, or more broadly across Wessex or Mercia 
given the dearth of comparable stray finds from the area. The runs of die-linked coins in the 
hoard might suggest larger transactions or the receipt of tribute and this will be discussed 
further below. First, it will be instructive to consider how the two groups - coins and other 
objects - came together prior to their burial. 
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In their reappraisal of the Croydon Hoard, Brooks and Graham-Campbell (2000: 80) relate that 
in 871-72 both Alfred and Burgred had paid large sums in tribute to the Viking armies to move 
elsewhere, and Yorke (1995: 110-11) argued that the Viking Great Army were paid tribute to 
leave Wareham in 876. This was not an uncommon occurrence given the documented references 
to huge sums paid out on the Continent, one example being 4,000 pounds of silver paid to 
Vikings raiding the Seine valley in France (Hinton 2005: 116). The content of the payment made 
by Burgred was said to have been provided by Mercian lords, many living far from London 
(Brooks and Graham-Campbell 2000: 80). It is entirely plausible that a similar situation led to 
the Watlington Hoard, and the coins could have originated from stores of wealth held by the 
nobility or the Wessex/Mercian royal courts. Indeed, it is possible that it came from Alfred 
himself after the Battle of Edington in 878 as part of the general arena of early-medieval peace- 
making. This was described in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as a decisive victory for Alfred and his 
forces resulting in total Viking surrender. As part of the peace agreement, they gave hostages 
and oaths to leave the kingdom, the Viking leader Guthrum was baptised and ‘he [Guthrum] 
was twelve days with the king, and he [Alfred] honoured him and his companions greatly 
with gifts’ (ASC 878; Whitelock et al 1961: 49). The Viking Great Army then over-wintered at 
Cirencester in 878-79 prior their departure for East Anglia. This occurred before the later 
treaty between the two kings which set the boundaries between Wessex and the Danelaw, and 
probably dates to the 880s (Kershaw 2000). A payment for peace — be that a ‘gift’ or tribute 
payment — does not seem unrealistic and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle entry does not suggest that 
the Viking Great Army was necessarily enormously diminished in size by its defeat at Edington, 
the situation recently described as the two sides having ‘fought each other to a standstill’ 
(Price 2020: 349). This makes the discovery of the Leominster Hoard very interesting given the 
similarities between the coin types within it and in the Watlington Hoard; it is extremely sad 
that only a small portion has been recovered. That there is at least one die link between the 
two hoards hardly proves the two hoards were originally part of the same payment or gift but 
it nevertheless highlights the connections between them, and the possible fate of the Viking 
Great Army post-Edington. We know that Guthrum headed to East Anglia sometime in 879 
but it is likely that other groups within the army dispersed and moved elsewhere during this 
period too. Some may have headed towards Wales and the Irish Sea to which the Leominster 
area may have been on the westward route. Following the Roman road network from Wiltshire, 
the easiest place to cross the River Severn would have been at Gloucester after which the extant 
Roman road network would lead north towards Chester and the Irish Sea, a route potentially 
passing Leominster; it is unlikely groups of Vikings would have headed back into Wessex, the 
only other reasonable route to the coast and the Irish Sea. There is evidence from Wales of a 
Viking presence from the mid-9th century — potential Viking rule in North Wales from the 
870s until the early 10th century has been speculated — including both references to raiding 
and archaeological evidence in the form of stray finds and hoards. The fortified settlement at 
Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey) provides the most important evidence, with excavations uncovering 
finds including silver ingots and hack-silver, metalworking waste and a coin hoard dating to 
the 850s (Redknap 2009: 29-30, 35-7, figure 4.1). 
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The die links between the coins in the Watlington Hoard and the small Pitstone Hoard also 
suggest that these may have once formed part of the same package. One problem with this 
scenario lies in the chronology of the coinage in the Watlington Hoard. There is no issue 
regarding the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge pennies within the remits of a package 
of coins dating to the time of the Battle of Edington, but the Horizontal/Two-Line type penny 
was not introduced until around c. 880, perhaps a little earlier (Naismith 2017: 170-72). As 
such we have to consider whether the Anglo-Saxon coins in the hoard were brought together 
all at once or if some were added at a later date. That only a single later coin is present in 
the Watlington Hoard fits nicely with the idea that it is a later addition — just prior to the 
period in which it was buried — to a larger package of material already brought together. An 
alternative is, of course, that the Watlington Hoard coins, and perhaps by inference also those 
in the Pitstone and Leominster hoards, are not part of any payment made by Alfred but were 
loot or other payment taken by the Viking Great Army as it moved around prior to Edington. 
However, if this were the case, with the Vikings raiding deep into Wessex in 875-77 (Figure 3.3), 
a greater proportion of Winchester Style coins might be expected whereas this style represents 
only a minor element in the Watlington Hoard (cat. 2.169-79), and even lower proportionally 
than that seen in the non-Watlington corpus (Figure 6.6). A greater range of types might be 
expected too, including early Reform types (see Baker, Chapter 8 for discussion of these) and 
perhaps even some of the older Lunettes type pennies. The lack of pecking on the coins in 
the Watlington Hoard — in contrast to the evidence from some of the other objects (Kershaw, 
Chapter 7) — supports the possibility that the coinage only entered Viking possession shortly 
before its deposition and that it had not passed through many hands previously. How this 
package of coins and objects then ended up in the Watlington area is the next question that 
needs to be addressed. 


In the short book published to coincide with the Ashmolean Museum’s acquisition project for 
the hoard (Williams and Naylor 2016), it was suggested that after over-wintering at Cirencester 
in 878-79, the Viking Great Army journeyed to East Anglia, for which there were two potential 
routes, both based on Roman roads. One is via Akeman Street crossing the Icknield Way in the 
Aylesbury area, the other via Ermine Street (Williams and Naylor 2016: 30). This latter route 
would provide the only reasonable way for travel via the Watlington area without a detour. 
Ermine Street runs south-east from Cirencester and meets the Ridgeway/ Icknield Way just 
south of the Roman small town at Wanborough near Swindon. From here, the route moves east, 
crossing the River Thames at Goring or Wallingford, around 10km from Watlington, probably 
via a ford rather than a bridge at this time (Grayson 2010). From here the army could travel 
eastwards along the Icknield Way into East Anglia. 


Depending upon the size of the group moving across this landscape, the crossing of the River 
Thames may have taken some time and there would have been the inevitable need to stop, 
camp and re-stock along the way. Brooks and Graham-Campbell (2000: 85-86) argued that an 
over-wintering Viking army may have used the English estate system as a way to raise food and 
money, and that the deposition of the Croydon Hoard could be related to a Viking presence on 
the Croydon estate in 872. Although the Viking army was technically in retreat to East Anglia 
at the time the Watlington Hoard was deposited, its subsistence needs would still have to be 
met, and this may have been the point at which the hoard was buried perhaps by a person or 
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group stationed in the area. We have seen (Naylor, Chapter 3; Lavelle, Chapter 4) that the lands 
around Watlington form parts of the larger estate of Readonora controlled by the royal manor 
at Benson and this would be an ideal location, just after the river crossing, to stop and regroup. 
If there had been a Viking presence at Readonora in 879-80 in order to prepare supplies, it is 
possible that the hoard was buried for safe-keeping during this preparatory period and, for 
some reason, it was never retrieved when the Viking Great Army moved on (see also Lavelle, 
Chapter 4, for discussion of the possible exchange of hostages on the estate post-Edington). It 
may be, of course, that the Viking army was in no position to demand tribute on these Wessex- 
controlled lands and the hoard represents payment from the army to the estate. The findspot of 
the hoard does not help with no traces of structures or other settlement features found during 
the small excavation carried out to recover the hoard (Corke, section 2.2), so it appears to be 
have been buried away from any settlement focus (although not publicly available its exact 
location is recorded and known to the author; see introduction to Chapter 2 for discussion of 
the findspot). 


The final ownership of the Watlington Hoard immediately prior to its burial is, of course, 
impossible to know but it is entirely reasonable to consider that it was in Viking hands both 
when the constituent parts were brought together — one from the Continent and one from 
southern England — and when it was buried. The 201 pennies likely belonged to a larger overall 
collection of material divided up among groups within the Viking Great Army and this might be 
traced back to peace negotiations after the Battle of Edington, and it is not inconceivable that 
connections between Watlington and the Pitstone and Leominster hoards in the form of the 
die-linking of a number of coins point to a common origin. As the first large Viking hoard to be 
discovered in the Upper Thames Valley region, and one buried at a pivotal moment in Britain's 
history, the Watlington Hoard is of obvious importance and significance. The analyses here 
have shown that it should not be considered an odd, atypical outlier, but rather considered as 
a part of a wider corpus of material discovered across central and south-west Britain. Together 
the finds build a picture of Viking activity, and interactions — peaceful or otherwise — with 
local populations, which took place across the middle and later decades of the 9th century and 
extending into the early 10th. 
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The non-numismatic objects 


Compiled and edited by Eleanor Standley 


The catalogue entries below are largely based on the ‘Report on potential Treasure’ written as 
part of the Treasure process (Ager et al. 2016), with contributions from Jane Kershaw and Eleanor 
Standley. Thanks are also due to James Graham-Campbell for discussing the non-numismatic 
objects with Barry Ager during the preparation of aforementioned report. Ashmolean Museum 
accession numbers are included in the entries. 


The conservation of the non-numismatic objects is discussed by Philippa Pierce and Alexander 
Baldwin (see sections in Chapter 2); the objects and their likely origins are discussed in detail 
by Jane Kershaw (Chapter 7); and the significance of the hoard as a whole is considered by John 
Naylor in the final discussion chapter (Chapter 9). 


During early investigations small organic material fragments were identified. At the time they 
were considered to perhaps be fragments of wooden strips (eight in total, between 4mm and 
30mm in length), and a tiny piece of organic material which was very tentatively identified as 
leather (no measurements; Ager et al. 2016: 2.C and D). During further conservation work these 
were all considered to be natural, and not artefacts (see Pierce, Chapter 2). However, the wood 
has been retained in the Heberden Coin Room, Ashmolean Museum, for future reference. 


THE SILVER 


The total weight of the non-numismatic silver objects in the Watlington Hoard is 772.29g. 
Surface metal analysis conducted at the British Museum during the Treasure process (under 
Treasure Act 1996) indicated an approximate silver content for a selection of the items; see 
Table 10.1 for the silver objects (Ager et al. 2016). The approximate metal content of the gold 
fragment (cat. 1.23) is 72% gold and 26% silver, with 2% copper (Ager et al. 2016). 


A note on the catalogue images (Plates 1.1-1.4) 


The final stages of the production of this book were undertaken during, and affected by, the 
COVID-19 pandemic in 2020-21. It was our intention to produce high quality images of all of 
the objects, each entry in the catalogue accompanied by multiple views of the object. However, 
by the time this was scheduled to take place the Ashmolean Museum was closed and we were 
unable to access the hoard. As a result we have used images that had been taken previously 
during other work on the hoard. Working shots of the ingots and neck ring AN2017.7 were 
provided by the Ashmolean's Conservation department, taken during the course of their 
work on the hoard; these images have been cleaned, edited and scaled as necessary showing a 
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range of views of each object. The other images used in the catalogue were photographed by 
the Ashmolean’s Photo Studio. These were intended as high quality artistic shots and these 
were cleaned and scaled as closely as possible to actual size (unless otherwise stated) but are 
otherwise unedited. 


All photographic images © Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford. 


Table 10.1 The surface silver content of the silver jewellery and two of 


the ingots. 
Approximate 
Cat. no. | Object RM 
metal 

1.1 Ingot 9496 
1.2 Ingot 9596 
1.16 Penannular arm-ring 9896 
147 Broad-band arm-ring fragment 9796 
1.18 Ovoid arm-ring 9796 
1.19 Ovoid arm-ring 9596 
1.20 Neck-ring terminal 9696 
1.21 Neck-ring terminal 9696 


The compositional analyses were carried out by the British Museum's 
Department of Scientific Research using a bench Bruker Artax X ray 
fluorescence (XRF) spectrometer with a molybdenum target X-ray tube 
rated up to 40 W and operated at 50 kV and 500 uA, with a counting time 
of 200 seconds. The analyses were carried out using a 0.65 mm diameter 
collimator. 


Ingots (Plates 1.1-1.2) 


1.1 Bar-shaped ingot of triangular section, thicker at one end; two testing nicks on one angle 
and one on the apex. Length, 95.2mm; width, 14.5mm (max); thickness, 13.5mm (max); weight, 
97.67g. AN2017.8 


1.2 Bar ingot of irregular shape and rounded triangular section shelving to lower end; pitted 
under-surface; six testing nicks on one angle, three testing nicks on the opposite angle. Length, 
53.6mm; width, 14.0mm (max); thickness, 13.3mm (max); weight, 44.92g. Figure 10.1. AN2017.9 


1.3 Bar-shaped ingot of oval section. Length, 45.6mm; width, 10.0mm (max); thickness, 6.3mm 
(max); weight, 19.9g. AN2017.10 


1.4 Bar-shaped ingot of rounded triangular section flattening slightly towards one end, which 
is more pitted. Length, 83.8mm; width, 10.2mm (max); thickness, 9.7mm (max); weight, 52.1g. 
AN2017.11 
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1.5 Bar-shaped ingot of rounded triangular section, rounded at one end, the other more square 
and wider; one testing nick at the wider end. Length, 54.8mm; width, 9.3mm (max); thickness, 
7.8mm (max); weight, 24.4g. AN2017.12 


1.6 Short bar-shaped ingot of rounded sub-triangular section and thinner at one end; casting 
flaw on upper surface. Length, 35.4mm; width, 10.0mm (max); thickness, 8.4mm (max); weight 
17.9g, AN2017.13 


1.7 Bar-shaped ingot of D-shaped section. Length, 43.0mm; width, 9.9mm (max); thickness, 
6.2mm (max); weight, 17.5g. AN2017.14 


1.8 Bar-shaped ingot of ovoid section; one end pointed, with a small spur on one side: such 
spurs form when silver is poured into the mould onto silver which has already started to cool. 
Length, 51.0mm; width, 8.2mm (max); thickness, 5.3mm (max); weight, 14.6g. AN2017.15 


1.9 Bar-shaped ingot of D-shaped section, tapering and lower at one end; one testing nick in 
centre of underside. Length, 94.1mm; width, 11.5mm (max); thickness, 8.1mm; weight, 55.8g. 
AN2017.16 


1.10 Bar-shaped ingot of rounded triangular section, slightly flatter and wider at one end. 
Length, 79.2mm; width, 8.8mm (max); thickness, 8.3mm (max); weight, 35.2g. AN2017.17 


1.11 Bar-shaped ingot of oval section; old transverse crack and pit on underside and zigzag 
scar on the upper surface caused by the silver contracting during cooling as it was exposed to 
the open air when in the mould; one testing nick on one side. Length, 75.7mm; width, 12.7mm 
(max); thickness, 6.8mm; weight, 48.5g. AN2017.18 


1.12 Bar-shaped ingot of D-shaped section, narrower at one end; pit on upper surface near 
the wider end. Length, 71.0mm; width, 13.0mm (max); thickness, 8.5mm (max); weight, 48.9g. 
AN2017.19 


1.13 Bar-shaped ingot of ovoid section, bent in the middle probably from agricultural activity 
(this ingot was found in the ploughsoil); the underside is very pitted and there are three 
diagonal abrasions across the centre of the upper surface and lengthwise scoring at one end; 
two testing nicks between cracks on one side. Length, 80.6mm; width, 12.6mm (max); thickness, 
7.7mm (max); weight, 54.1g. AN2017.20 
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Figure 10.1. Silver 
ingot with multiple 
testing-nicks 

(cat. 1.2). 


V Figure 10.2. 
Illustration of the 
penannular arm-ring 
(cat. 1.16). AN2017.3. 
Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 
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1.14 Bar-shaped ingot of D-shaped section. Length, 50.5mm; width, 9.8mm (max); thickness, 
5.9mm; weight, 19.7g. AN2017.21 


1.15 Bar-shaped ingot of D-shaped section; very pitted underside. Length, 84.3mm; width, 
12.3mm (max); thickness, 7.3mm (max); weight, 54.4g. AN2017.22 


Arm-rings 


1.16 Penannular arm-ring of plain, lozenge-sectioned rod tapering to squared-off terminals; 
one testing nick on one lateral angle opposite the aperture. Diameter, 75.8mm (max); thickness, 
8.6mm (max); weight, 59.86g. Figure 10.2; Plate 1.3. AN2017.3 


1.17 Rectangular fragment of a parallel-sided, broad-band arm-ring roughly cut and/or broken 
at each end, with punched decoration in two registers of short, tongue-shaped notches along 
the edges and a median line of dots with two rows of interlocked, 'dagger'-shaped stamps with 
forked ‘handles’ on either side. The impression of the stamps is visible on the reverse. Length, 
27.7mm; width, 22.3mm; thickness, 1.4mm; weight, 8.35g. Figure 10.3; Plate 1.3) AN2017.23 


1.18 Ovoid arm-ring of plain, round-sectioned rod tapering to the ends, which are twisted 
once round each other; slight hammered faceting in places; two testing nicks on one side. 
Dimensions: 88.0mm x 73.7mm; thickness, 6.5mm (max); weight, 52.47g. Figure 10.4; Plate 1.3). 
AN2017.4 


1.19 Ovoid arm-ring of lozenge-sectioned rod tapering slightly to the ends, which are twisted 
round each other; the two outer faces are decorated with punched, linked, apex-to-apex 
triangles containing triple pellets; slight wear in places; three testing nicks on one lateral 
angle and perhaps one on the opposite angle. Dimensions: 83.5mm x 65.4mm; thickness 5.0mm 
(max); weight, 24.06g. Figure 10.5-10.6; Plate 1.4. AN2017.5 


V Figure 10.3. 
Illustration of the 
broad-band arm-ring 
(cat. 1.17). AN2017.23. 
Drawn by Jeffrey Wallis. 
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Neck-rings 


1.20 Hack-silver terminal cut from a neck-ring composed of six wire rods twisted together in 
pairs, themselves also then twisted together. Hammered flat at one end into a thick, narrow 
rectangular strip with a slightly curved-up end, which has been broken off short, the other end 
of the twisted rods has been cut. Length, 61.8mm; width of hoop, 9.0mm (max); width of strip, 
4.6mm; diameter of wire, c. 1.5mm; weight, 8.07g. Figure 10.7; Plate 1.4. AN2017.6 


1.21 Hack-silver terminal cut from a neck-ring, composed of six rods twisted together in pairs 
and hammered at one end into a long, tapering, lozenge-section hook with a narrow S-scroll 
at the tip; two testing nicks on one angle and one on the hook. Length, 61.4mm; width of hoop, 
8.3mm (max); diameter of wire, c. 1.8mm; weight, 13.79g. Figure 10.8; Plate 1.4. AN2017.7 
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Figure 10.4. Illustration 
of the plain annular 
arm-ring (cat. 1.18). 
AN2017.4. Drawn by 
Jeffrey Wallis. 


Figure 10.5. Detail of 
stamped decoration of 
annular arm-ring (cat. 
1.19). © Ashmolean 
Museum, University of 
Oxford. AN2017.5 


Figure 10.6. Illustration 
of the decorated 
annular arm-ring 

(cat. 1.19). AN2017.5. 


Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 


Figure 10.7. Illustration 
of neck-ring fragment 
(cat. 1.20). AN2017.6. 


Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 
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PLATE 1.3 
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PLATE 1.4 
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Hooked tag 


1.22 One-third of a flat silver disc originally forming 
part of an Anglo-Saxon hooked tag, roughly broken at 
each end. What remains of the plate suggests a circular 
shape, no evidence of the lugs or hook have survived. 
The very thin, foil-like disc fragment has relief 
decoration formed of two hatched ‘arms’ that divide 
the surviving fragment into two sub-triangular panels 
and are joined by a central junction. A similar hatched 
border runs around the rim. Each sub-triangular panel 
contains deeply incised ornament, in a poor state of 
preservation: one contains a deep V-shape in which 
may be a Trewhiddle-style animal-form, lying with 
legs bent under the body, with its head turned to look 
backwards. The adjacent panel has two perforations 
and contains the same V-shape within which is either 
a foliate pattern consisting of a pair of downward- 
curving lines, or another crude animal-form. The back 
is plain. Length, 12mm; width, 7.9mm; weight, 0.1g. 
Figure 10.9; Plate 1.4 (scale 2:1). AN2017.25 
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Figure 10.8. Illustration 
of neck-ring fragment 
with hooked fastener 
(cat. 1.21). AN2017.7. 


Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 


Figure 10.9. Illustration 
of the obverse of the 
hooked-tag fragment 
(cat. 1.22). AN2017.25. 


Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 


Figure 10.10. 
Illustration of the 
hack-gold fragment 
(cat. 1.23). AN2017.24. 


Drawn by Jeffrey 
Wallis. 
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THE GOLD 


1.23 Hack-gold fragment formed of twisted gold rod of circular section cut across both 
ends, likely deriving from an arm- or neck-ring; the surface shows slight lengthwise ribbing 
consistent with twisting. Length, 14.4mm; diameter, 2.9mm (max); weight, 1.54g. Figure 10.10; 
Plate 1.4 (scale 2:1), AN2017.24 
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Catalogue 2 


The coins 


John Naylor 


NOTES 


For discussion of the design styles listed in each entry for the Two Emperors and Cross-and- 
Lozenge coinages see Chapter 5. 


Within the chapters of this book, reference to coins in this catalogue are listed with the prefix 
cat. 2.x to clearly demarcate them from the objects in catalogue 1 which use the prefix cat. 1.x. 


Representation of moneyer’s name used in catalogue: the form of the moneyer’s names within 
Catalogue 2 follows that as seen on the reverse of each coins, adopting the scheme used in 
Blackburn and Keynes (1998) and Blackburn (2003). I have taken their approach in using the 
predominant spelling where there is variation, e.g. Liafwald for spellings including LIAFV ALD, 
LIFV ALD, LIOBV ALD, and LIOFV ALD. Another system commonly used, e.g. within the SCBI 
volumes, is the conversion of moneyer's names into a Late West Saxon style. For convenience a 
concordance table is also included as an appendix at the back of the book (Appendix 4). 


Die Axis measurement: for the Cross and Lozenge coinage this was taken using the cross arm 
preceding the start of the reverse inscription as the top of the coin. 


Abbreviations: 


Die code: TEo: Two Emperors (obverse) 
TEr: Two Emperors (reverse) 
CLo: Cross and Lozenge (obverse) 
CLr: Cross and Lozenge (reverse) 


Reverse styles within centrallozenge: A - central saltire 
A1 - central saltire, pellet in each angle 
B -central cross 
B1 - central cross, pellet in each angle 


HCR: numbers prefixed by HCR are the Ashmolean Museum accession numbers for each 
coin. Note that some fragments do not currently carry an accession number. 


Die codes by coin type are summarised in Table 11.1 at the back of the catalogue. 


All images © Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford. Scale (all images): 1:1 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY 
ARCHBISHOP /ETHELRED (870-889) 
Cross and Lozenge coinage (c. 875-79) (North 251) 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 
Rev. Small cross pattée or saltire within central lozenge; cross bar at each angle cutting line to 
edge of inscription; all within outer pellet circle. 


Canterbury Style 


Weight (g) Die axis 
1 1.45 0° Ethelmund. Obv. EDERED ZAREHIEPI-. Rev. + EÐ / EL* / MV / ND; Reverse Group 


Bvar: pellet cross with crescents between. Die code: Obv. CLo1; Rev. CLr1. Canterbury 
Style A/2. HCR68719. 


2 1.42 270° Ethelwulf. EBERED ZAREHIEPI-. Rev. + ED / EL: /-V& / LF; Reverse Group B. Die code: 
Obv. CLo2; Rev. CLr2. Canterbury Style A/2. HCR68720. 


KINGDOM OF MERCIA 
CEOLWULE II (875-c.879) 
Two Emperors coinage (c. 875) (North 428): London 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 
Rev. Two emperors seated; winged angel (Victory) above. 


3 147 270?  Beagstan. Obv. FLEOLVVF REX[ ]; Bust Group 2. Rev. BEAheTAN MONETA. Die 
chipped code: Obv. TEo1; Rev. TEr1. HCR68573. 
4 1.44 0° Cuthberht. Obv. -LEOLVVF REX M (+ formed of four pellets); Bust Group 2. Rev. 
CV-BBERHT MONETA. Die code: Obv. TEo2; Rev. TEr2. HCR68536. 
5 1.42 45° Hereferth. Obv. EEOLVVF REX MER; Bust Group 3. Rev. HEREFERD MONETA 


(doublestruck). Die code: Obv. TEo3; Rev. TEr3. HCR 68535. HCR68535. 
Cross and Lozenge coinage (c. 875-9) (North 429): All London Style. 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 
Rev. Small cross pattée or saltire within central lozenge; cross bar at each angle cutting line to 
edge of inscription; all within outer pellet circle. 


6 1.30 45° Beagstan. Obv, LEOLV / LF RE; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BE / AL / eT / AM; Reverse group 
B. Die code: Obv. CLo3; Rev. CLr3. HCR68679. 

7 1.37 135? Beagstan. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BEAL / STAM / MON / ETA; 
Reverse group A. Die code: Obv. CLo4 Rev. CLr4. HCR68541. 

8 1.30 270°  Beagstan. Obv. LILVVLF / REX MI; Bust Group 1d. Rev. BEA / STAM / MON / ETA; 
Reverse group A. Same obverse die as 35-6. Die code: Obv. CLo5; Rev. CLr5. HCR68678. 

9 1.44 315°  Beagstan. Obv. LIOLVVL / F REX®; Bust Group 3a. Rev. BE / AL / eT / AV; Reverse 


group B. Die code: Obv. CLo6; Rev. CLr6. HCR68677. 
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186 


Plate 1 (cont.) 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Weight (g) 
1.32 
1.19 
1.25 


chipped 
1.24 badly 
chipped 
1.26 
1.32 


1.48 


1.30 


Die Axis 


45? 


315? 


135? 


315? 


45? 


135? 


45? 


135? 


315? 


225? 


225? 


315? 


315? 


225? 


225? 


THE COINS 


Berneah. Obv. LEOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BE / RN / EA / H+; Reverse 
group A. Die code: Obv. CLo7; Rev. CLr7. HCR68682. 


Berneah. Obv. LEOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BER / HEA / HMOH / ETA; 
Reverse group A. Same obverse die as 10. Die code: Obv. CLo7; Rev. CLr8. HCR68680. 


Berneah. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1b. Rev. BE / RN / EA / H+; Reverse 
group A. Die code: Obv. CLo8; Rev. CLr9. HCR68681. 


Berneah. Obv. LE[ JV / LF REX; Bust Group 7. Rev. BER / HEA / HMON / ETA; Reverse 
group A; lozenge enclosed in pellet circle. Die code: Obv. Clo9; Rev. Clr10. HCR68694. 


Biarnred. Obv. -LIOLVLF / REX M7; Bust Group 1c. Rev. BIO / RN / RED / MON; 
Reverse group B. Die code: Obv. CLo10; Rev. CLr11. HCR68550. 


Burgnoth. Obv. LEOLV / LF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BVR / GNOB / MON / ETA; 
reverse group A. Die code: Obv. CLo11; Rev. CLr12. HCR68542. 


Burgnoth. Obv. -LEOLVVLF REX M7; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 
6. Rev. BVR / GN / OP / MON; reverse group B. Die code: Obv. CLo12; Rev. CLr13. 
HCR68683. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. LIOLVVL / F REX; Bust Group 5. Rev. CIOL / VVL / FMO / NTA; 
reverse group B. Die code: Obv. CLo13; Rev. CLr14. HCR68684. 


Dudecil. Obv. LEOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1b. Rev. DVD /ELI/LMO/NE(T); reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo14; Rev. CLr15. HCR68685. 


Dudecil. Obv. LIOVVLF / REX (doublestruck); Bust Group 2. Rev. DVD / ELI / LMO 
/ NE; reverse group B. Same reverse die as 18. Die code: Obv. CLo15; Rev. CLr15. 
HCR68687. 


Dudecil. Obv, #CEOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. DVD / ELIL / MON / ELV; 
reverse group A. Die code: Obv. CLo16; Rev. CLr16. HCR68551. 


Dudecil. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. DV / DE/ EL / LM; reverse group 
B. Die code: Obv. CLo17; Rev. CLr17. HCR68686. 


Dudecil. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. DV / DE/ EL / LM; reverse group 
B. Same dies as 21. Die code: Obv. CLo17; Rev. CLr17. HCR68688. 


Dudecil. Obv. FLEOLV VL / F REX M; Bust Group 5. Rev. DVD/ ELI / LM / ONT (cross 
formed of four pellets); reverse group A. Die code: Obv. CLo18; Rev. CLr18. HCR68549, 


Eadulf. Obv. LEOLVV / LF RE Z+; Bust Group 1a. Rev. EA / DV / LF / MO; reverse 
group A. Die code: Obv. CLo19; Rev. CLr19. HCR68690. 
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CEOLWULF II (Cross-and-Lozenge cont.) 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Weight (g) 
1.18 


1.21 
1.32 


0.63 
fragment 


1.33 


0.19 
fragment 


0.73 
fragment 


1.29 


0.27 
fragment 


1.32 
1.34 
1.20 
chipped 
1.31 
1.00 
fragment 


1.29 


1.34 


Die Axis 


135° 


225° 


315° 


45° 


135° 


225° 


45° 


135° 


225° 


315° 


135° 


315° 


315° 


135° 


45° 


45° 


Eadulf. Obv. LIOLVVL& / F REX: ; Bust Group 4a. Rev. EAD / VLF / MOM / ETA; reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo20; Rev. CLr20. HCR68691. 


Ecgulf. Obv. LIOLVLF / REX M^; Bust Group 1c. Rev. ECL® / VLF / MON/ ETA; reverse group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo21; Rev. CLr21. HCR68692. 


Ethelstan. Obv. Obv. LIOLVLF / REX M” (doublestruck); Bust Group 1c. Rev. EBE/ LZT / /M/ 
MOM, reverse group B. Die code: Obv. CLo22; Rev. CLr22. HCR68547. 


Ethelstan? Obv. LIOLV[ ]X M7; Bust Group 1c (inferred). Rev. [ ]/ LZT / AM/ [ ]; reverse group 
uncertain. Same obverse die as 27. Die code: Obv. CLo22; Rev. CLr23. HCR68693. 


Liafwald. Obv. LEOLV / VLF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIA / FV / AL / D+; reverse group A. 
Die code: Obv. CLo23; Rev. CLr24. HCR68540. 


Liafwald. Obv. [ ] / V[]; Bust Group 1a. Rev. [ ]/D+; reverse group A. Same dies as 29. Die code: 
Obv. CLo23; Rev. CLr24. HCR68689. 


Liafwald. Obv. [ ] / LF R[ ]; Bust Group 1a. Rev. [VF / VVLD / [ ]; reverse group A. Die code: 
Obv. CLo24; Rev. CLr25. HCR68716. 


Liafwald. Obv. #CIOLVLF / REX M^; Bust Group 1b. Rev. LIAF / V ALD / MON/ E.LV; reverse 
group A. Die code: Obv. CLo25; Rev. CLr26. HCR68710. 


Liafwald. Obv.. [ JEOLV / [ ]; Bust Group uncertain. Rev. LIA ]; reverse group uncertain. Die 
code: Obv. CLo26; Rev. CLr27. HCR68725. 


Liafwald. Obv. LEOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev LIF/ V AL/DM/ ON; reverse group A; pellet 
on each side of lozenge; lis at ends of cross arms. Die code: Obv. CLo27; Rev. CLr28. HCR68705. 


Liafwald. Obv. -FEILV VLF / REX M I; Bust Group 1d. Rev LIF / VA / LD / MO; reverse group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo5; Rev. CLr29. HCR68695. 


Liafwald. Obv. -FEILV VLF / REX M I; Bust Group 1d. Rev LIF / VA / LD / MO; reverse group 
A. Same obverse die as 35. Die code: Obv. CLo5; Rev. CLr29. HCR68713. 


Liafwald. Obv. +CEOLV / LF REX[ ]; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse 
group A. Die code: Obv. CLo28; Rev. CLr30. HCR68712. 


Liafwald. Obv. []VL / F REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIOF / V[ ]/ [ ]|MO / NET; reverse group B. 
Same reverse die as 52. Die code: Obv. CLo29; Rev. CLr31. HCR68711. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVVL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68696. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV VL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO/FV A / LDM / ONE; reverse group 
A. Same dies as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68704. 
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PLATE 2 


189 


190 


Plate 2 (cont.) 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


Weight (g) 
1.33 


1.39 
1.33 
1.00 
fragment 
1.17 
1.35 
1.21 


chipped 
1.24 


Die Axis 


45° 


45° 


225° 


225° 


225° 


45° 


225° 


90° 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV VL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse group 
A. Same dies as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68706. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV VL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse group 
A. Same dies as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68548. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV VL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse group 
A. Same dies as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68697. 


Liafwald. Obv. L[ JL / F REX: ; Bust Group 2. Rev. [ ]/ FVA / LDM / ONE; reverse group A. Same 
dies as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo30; Rev. CLr32. HCR68714. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / FVA / LD* / MON; reverse group 
B. Die code: Obv. CLo31; Rev. CLr33. HCR68702. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO/ FVA / LD / MON; reverse group 
B. Same reverse die as 45. Die code: Obv. CLo32; Rev. CLr33. HCR68699. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIO / VAL / DM / ONET; reverse group 
B. Die code: Obv. CLo33; Rev. CLr34. HCR68707. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVV / LF REX M7; Bust Group 3 var. Rev. LIO / FVA / VA / LD&; reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo34; Rev. CLr35. HCR68704. 
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CEOLWULF II (Cross-and-Lozenge cont.) 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


KINGDOM OF WESSEX 


Weight (g) 


1.11 
fragment 


1.26 
1.33 
1.23 
1.29 
0.61 


fragment 


0.64 
fragment 


Die Axis 


210° 


135° 


45° 


225° 


60° 


225° 


315° 


45° 


225° 


315° 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVVL / F REX*; Bust Group 4a. Rev. LIOF / VA / LDM / ONT; reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo35; Rev. CLr36. HCR68546. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLVVL / F REX*; Bust Group 4a. Rev. LIOF / VA / LDM / ONT; reverse 
group B. Same dies as 49. Die code: Obv. CLo35; Rev. CLr36. HCR68708. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV VL / F REX®; Bust Group 4a. Rev LIO/FVA / LDM/ ONT (first O has four 
pellets around forming a square); reverse group B; trefoil of pellets outside lozenge in quarter 2. 
Same obverse die as 39. Die code: Obv. CLo35; Rev. CLr37. HCR68709. 


Liafwald. Obv. [ JCE[ |VV / LF REX[ ]; Bust Group 4a. Rev. LI[ ]F / V[ ]L/[ ]MO / NET; reverse 
group B. Same reverse die as 38. Die code: Obv. CLo36; Rev. CLr31. HCR68717. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOVV / LF REX; Bust Group 4b. Rev. LIOF / VAL / DMO / MET; reverse group 
B. Die code: Obv. CLo37; Rev. CLr38. HCR68543. 


Liafwald. Obv. *LIOVVLF / REX M; Bust Group 4b. Rev. LIOF / VAD / MO / MET; reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo38; Rev. CLr39. HCR68700. 


Liafwald. Obv. *LIOVVLF / REX M; Bust Group 4b. Rev. LIOF / VA / LD® / MON; reverse 
group B. Same obverse die as 54. Die code: Obv. CLo38; Rev. CLr40. HCR68698. 


Liafwald. Obv. -FEIOLV VL / F REX M; Bust Group 5. Rev. LIO / FVA / LDM / ONT; reverse 
group B. Die code: Obv. CLo39; Rev. CLr41. HCR68701. 


Liafwald. Obv. LIOLV[ ]X; Bust Group uncertain. Rev. [ JOF / VAL / [ ]; reverse group B. Die 
code: Obv. CLo40; Rev. CLr42. HCR68715. 


Uncertain. Obv. [ (E/OLVV / LF[ ]; Bust Group 1a. Rev. [] / [ ]LF / [ JON / ETA; reverse group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo41; Rev. CLr43. HCR68718. 


ALFRED THE GREAT (871-899) 


Two Emperors coinage (c. 875) (North 632): London 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 


Rev. Two emperors seated; winged angel (Victory) above. 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


1.40 
1.27 
chipped 
1.33 
1.35 
1.38 
1.31 
chipped 


1.46 


1.40 


180? 


75? 


0° 


90° 


180° 


180° 


90° 


75° 


Beagstan. Obv. +AELFRED REX ANGLO (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. BEABeTA 
MONETA. Die code: Obv. TEo4; Rev. TEr4. HCR68532. 


Beagstan. Obv. +AELFRED REX ANGLO+ (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. BEALeT/\ 
MONETA. Die code: Obv. TEo5; Rev. TEr5. HCR68566. 


Dudecil. Obv. +AELFRED REX ANGLOT (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. DVDELL 
MONET Ae, Die code: Obv. TEo6; Rev. TEr6. HCR68534. 


Dudecil. +AELFRED RE ANGLO+ (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. DVDEIL 
MON-ET A. Die code: Obv. TEo7; Rev. TEr7. HCR 68533. 


Dudecil. HAELFRED REX ANLLO- (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. DVDELIL 
MONET A. Die code: Obv. TEo8; Rev. TEr8. HCR68567. 


Eadulf. +AELFRED REX ANLLO+ (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 2. Rev. EADVL-F 
MONETZ. Die code: Obv. TEo9; Rev. TEr9. HCR68568. 


Eanred. FAELFRED REX ANLLO- (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. EANR-ED 
MON-ET A. Die code: Obv. TEo10; Rev. TEr10. HCR68569. 


Heawulf. +AELFRED REX ANGLO (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. FEAV VLF 
MONETA. Die code: Obv. TEo11; Rev. TEr11. HCR68570. 
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THE COINS 


67 1.38 90" Heawulf. +-AELFRED REX ANGLO (lozenge-shaped O); Bust Group 1. Rev. FEAVVLF 
MONETA. Same dies as 66. Die code: Obv. TEo11; Rev. TEr11. HCR68571. 
68 1.00 1809 Uncertain (Beagstan?). HAELFRED RE[ ]; Bust Group 1. Rev. []7\ MON-ET A. Die code: 
chipped Obv. TEo12; Rev. TEr12. HCR68572. 


ALFRED THE GREAT (871-899) 
Cross and Lozenge coinage (c. 875-79) (North 629-31) 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 
Rev. Small cross pattée or saltire within central lozenge; cross bar at each angle cutting line to edge of 
inscription; all within outer pellet circle. 


Transitional Style: London? 


Obv. As standard type except bust within inner circle. 


Weight (g) Die axis 


69 1.22 90° Cenred. Obv. +/ELFRED REX XAX Rev. LEN / RED / MON / ETA+. Die code: Obv. CLo42; Rev. 
CLr44. HCR68584. 

70 1.42 105° Eanred. Obv. +/ELFRED REX ZAX Rev. EAN / RED / MON / ETA. Die code: Obv. CLo43; Rev. 
CLr45. HCR68574. 

71 1.35 225° Ethelred. Obv. +/ELFRED REX XA Rev. EBE / RED / MON / ETA (doublestruck). Die code: Obv. 
CLo44; Rev. CLr46. HCR68618. 

72 1.25 225° Heahstan. Obv. +/ELFRED REX XAX Rev. FEA / HXT / ANMO / ETA (AN ligated). Die code: 

chipped Obv. CLo45; Rev. CLr47. HCR68626. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT (Cross-and-Lozenge cont.) 


Canterbury Style 
Weight (g) 
73 1.17 
74 1.21 
75 1.14 
76 1.14 
77 1.31 
78 1.21 
79 1.31 
80 1.33 
81 1.05 
82 1.26 
83 1.24 
84 1.05 
chipped 
85 1.07 
86 1.37 


Die axis 


270° 


90° 


180° 


180° 


270° 


90° 


90° 


0° 


180° 


270° 


270° 


270° 


Biarnred. Obv. ELFRED REX+,; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +BI / AR / NR / ED; Reverse 
Group B1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/1. Die code: Obv. CLo46; Rev. 
CLr48. HCR68577. 


Biarnred. Obv. ELFRED REX+;; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +BI / AR / NR / ED; Reverse 
Group B1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/1. Same dies as 73. Die code: 
Obv. CLo46; Rev. CLr48. HCR68578. 


Burgnoth. Obv, ELFRED REX; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +B / VR / BN / ODa: Reverse 
Group B1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/1. Die code: Obv. CLo47; Rev. 
CLr49. HCR68552. 


Burgnoth. Obv. ELFRED REX; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +B / VR / EN / OB; Reverse 
Group B1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/1. Same dies as 75. Die code: 
Obv. CLo47; Rev. CLr49. HCR68580. 


Burgnoth. ELFRED REX; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +BV / RL / NO / Da: Reverse 
Group B1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/1. Die code: Obv. CLo48; Rev. 
CLr50. HCR68579. 


Diarmund. Obv. HAN / ELFRED / REX. Rev. +DI / AR / MV / ND; Reverse Group B. Canterbury 
Style A/3. Die code: Obv. CLo49, Rev. CLr51. HCR68553. 


Diarmund. Obv. A-FELFRE / D REX. Rev. +D / IA / RM / VND; Reverse Group A1; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style B/4. Die code: Obv. CLo50, Rev. CLr52. HCR68603. 


Diarmund. Obv. /VFELFRE / D REX. Rev. TDI / AR / MV / ND; Reverse Group Al: pellet on 
each side of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/4. Die code: Obv. CLo51, Rev. CLr53. HCR68604. 


Eadulf. Obv. HELFR / ED REX. Rev. HE. / .AD / #Ve / LF.; Reverse Group B. Canterbury Style 
A/2. Die code: Obv. CLo52, Rev. CLr54. HCR68609. 


Ethelgar. Obv, ELFRE / D REX. Rev. FED / ELG / ARM / ONE; Reverse Group A; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Cii/6. Die code: Obv. CLo53 Rev. CLr55. HCR68614. 


Ethelgar. Obv, ELFRE / D REX. Rev. TED / ELG / ARM / ONE; Reverse Group A; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Cii/6. Same dies as 82. Die code: Obv, CLo53, Rev. CLr55. 
HCR68616. 


Ethelgar. Obv. AELFRE / D REX. Rev. FED / ELE / ARM / ONE; Reverse Group A; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Cii/6. Same reverse die as 82. Die code: Obv. CLo54, Rev. 
CLr55. HCR68617. 


Ethelgar. Obv. AELFRE / D REX. Rev. +E: / BE: / LE / -7\R-; Reverse Group A. Canterbury Style 
Cii/6. Die code: Obv. CLo55. Rev. CLr56. HCR68615. 


Ethelred. Obv. HELFR / ED REX. Rev. +E / BE / LR / ED&; Reverse Group B. Canterbury Style 
A/2. Die code: Obv. CLo56, Rev. CLr57. HCR68620. 
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197 


198 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


Weight (g) 


1.35 
1.28 
1.00 
1.44 


1.35 


1.34 
chipped 


1.23 
1.23 


1.10 
chipped 


1.05 
chipped 


Die Axis 


0° 


45° 


270° 


0° 


270° 


90° 


90° 


0° 


180° 


270° 


THE COINS 


Guthhere. Obv. -FAELFRE / D REX. Rev. +E / VÐ / HE / RE: Reverse Group A1; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style B/5. Die code: Obv. CLo57, Rev. CLr58. HCR68623. 


Guthhere. Obv. 7\-HELFRE / D REX. Rev. HG / VÐ / HE / RE: Reverse Group A1; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style B/4. Die code: Obv. CLo58, Rev. CLr59. HCR68557. 


Heahstan. Obv. /ELFRE / D REX Z. Rev. HE / AH / ZT* / AN: Reverse Group B. Canterbury 
Style A/2. Die code: Obv. CLo59, Rev. CLr60. See also: 174-5 (Winchester style). HCR68625. 


Tirwald. Obv. -/V-FELFRE / D REX. Rev. HTI/ RV / VA / LD: Reverse Group A1; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style B/A2 mule. Die code: Obv. Clo60, Rev. CLr61. HCR68539. 


Tirwald. Obv. -/V-FELFRE / D REX. Rev. HTI/ RV / VA / LD: Reverse Group B1; pellet on each 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style B/A3 mule. Same obverse die as 90. Die code: Obv. CLo60, 
Rev. CLr62. HCR68663. 


Tirwald. Obv. ELFRED / REX[ ]. Rev. TI / RV / VA / LD: Reverse Group B1; pellet on each side 
of lozenge. Canterbury Style A/3. Die code: Obv. CLo61, Rev. CLr63. HCR68664. 


Tirwald. Obv. +/\ELFR / ED REX. Rev. TIR / VV / A / LD: Reverse Group A. Canterbury Style 
B/5. Die code: Obv. CLo62, Rev. CLr64. HCR68660. 


Tirwald. Obv. ELFRE / D REX. Rev. TI / RV / EA / LD; Reverse Group A. Canterbury Style 
Ci/6. Die code: Obv. CLo63, Rev. CLr65. HCR68561. 


Tirwald. Obv, +ELFRE / D REX. Rev. +TI / RV / EA / LD&; Reverse Group A. Canterbury Style 
Cii/6. Die code: Obv. CLo64, Rev. CLr66. HCR68661. 


Tirwald. Obv, HELFRE / D REX. Rev. -FTI: / -RV / EA: / LD; Reverse Group A. Canterbury 
Style Cii/6. Same obverse die as 95. Die code: Obv. CLo64, Rev. CLr67. HCR68662. 
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97 1.09 
chipped 
98 1.06 
chipped 
99 1.13 
100 1.19 
101 1.24 
102 1.10 
103 1.09 
London Style 
Weight (g) 
104 1.32 
105 1.23 
106 1.32 
107 1.36 
108 1.35 
109 1.32 
110 1.36 
111 1.33 
112 1.30 
chipped 
113 1.29 
114 1.32 


90? 


270? 


240? 


0? 


0? 


270? 


90? 


Die Axis 


225? 


135? 


45? 


90? 


90? 


90? 


90? 


90? 


90? 


90? 


75? 


Tirwald. Obv, ELFRE / D REX. Rev. -FTI- / RV: / -E7V- / -LD* Reverse Group A. Canterbury Style 
Cii/6. Die code: Obv. CLo65, Rev. CLr68. HCR68665. 


Torhtmund Obv. ELFRE / D REX. Rev. "FTO: / RH: / -TM- / VND; Reverse Group A. Canterbury 
Style Ci/6. Die code: Obv. CLo66, Rev. CLr69. HCR68668. 


Torhtmund. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; trefoil in front of face. Rev. TOR / HT: / ‘MV: / ND“ Reverse 
Group A. Canterbury Style Cii/6. Die code: Obv. CLo67, Rev. CLr70. HCR68666. 


Torhtmund. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; trefoil in front of face. Rev. TOR / ‘HT: / MV / *ND*; Reverse 
Group B; pellet on reach side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Cii/6. Same dies as 99. Die code: 
Obv. CLo67, Rev. CLr70. HCR68667. 


Torhtmund. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; trefoil in front of face. Rev. FTO: / ‘RH: / ‘TMe / VND; 
Reverse Group B; pellet on reach side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Cii/6 Same obverse die as 
99. Die code: Obv. CLo67, Rev. CLr71. HCR68646. 


Wibearht. Obv, ELFRE / D REX. Rev. VVI: / -BE$ / AAR: / HT ; Reverse Group A; pellet on reach 
side of lozenge. Canterbury Style Ci/6. Die code: Obv. CLo68, Rev. CLr72. HCR68575. 


Wibearht. Obv, ELFRE / D REX. Rev. +VV / IBe / E7V- / -RHT; Reverse Group A. Canterbury 
Style Ci/6. Same obverse die as 102. Die code: Obv. CLo68, Rev. CLr73. HCR68670. 


Bernulf. Obv. +/ELFRED / REX XA; Bust Group 1 (related). Rev. BER / NVLF / MON / ETA; 
Reverse Group A. Die code: Obv. CLo69, Rev. CLr74. HCR68576. 


Burgwald. Obv. +ELFRED / RE Z; Bust Group 1a. Rev. BV / RV / AL / D+; Reverse Group B. Die 
code: Obv. CLo70, Rev. CLr75. HCR68582. 


Cenred. Obv. +LEFRED / RE Z; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LEN / RED / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A. 
Die code: Obv. CLo71, Rev. CLr76. HCR68585. 


Ciolwulf. Obv, ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68587 


Ciolwulf. Obv, ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68588. 


Ciolwulf. Obv, ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68559. 


Ciolwulf. Obv, ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1.a Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68591. 


Ciolwulf. Obv, ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68592. 

Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group la. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF-/ MON; Reverse Group 
A. Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68554. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group la. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF-/ MON; Reverse Group 
A. Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68594. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group la. Rev. LIO / LVV / LF: / MON; Reverse Group 
A. Same dies as 107. Die code: Obv. CLo72, Rev. CLr77. HCR68595. 
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PLATE 5 


4 


11 


113 


2 


11 


1 


11 


118 


201 


202 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


1.00 
chipped 


1.27 


1.40 


0.74 
chipped 


1.14 


0.93 
chipped 


225° 


90° 


45° 


135° 


45° 


225° 


THE COINS 


Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group la. Rev. CIOL / VLF / MOW/ ETA; Reverse Group 
B; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo73, Rev. CLr78. HCR68586. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. -FELFRE / D REX; Bust Group la. Rev. CIOL / VVLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse 
Group B; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo74, Rev. CLr79. HCR68593. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. /ELFRED REX XV; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1d. Rev. CIOL / 
VVLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group A; hooked motif on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. 
CLo75, Rev. CLr80. HCR68555. 

Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRE / D REX®; Bust Group 2. Rev. CIOL / VLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group 
B; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo76, Rev. CLr81. HCR68590. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRED / REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. LIOL® / VLF / MON / ETA; Reverse Group 
B; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo77, Rev. CLr82. HCR68596. 


Ciolwulf. Obv. ELFRED / REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. LIOL® / VLF / MON / ETA; Reverse Group 
B; pellet on each side of lozenge. Same dies as 119. Die code: Obv. CLo77, Rev. CLr82. 
HCR68597. 
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121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


Weight (g) 
1.27 
chipped 
1.28 


1.18 
chipped 


1.21 
chipped 


1.11 
chipped 


1.32 


1.33 


1.39 


1.44 


1.36 


Die Axis 


45° 


270° 


255° 


315° 


45° 


135° 


225° 


225° 


225° 


135° 


135° 


225° 


90° 


225° 


225° 


45° 


315° 


315° 


Cynelm. Obv. ELFRE / DRE: ; Bust Group 5. Rev. CW / ELM / MO / VE; Reverse Group A; pellet 
on side of lozenge in quarters 1 and 3. Die code: Obv. CLo78, Rev. CLr83. HCR68598. 


Dealing. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. DE / AL / ING / MON; Reverse Group A. Die 
code: Obv. CLo79, Rev. CLr84. HCR68599. 


Dealing. Obv. \ELFRED / REX XM; Bust Group 1b. Rev. DEA / LING / MON / ETA; Reverse 
Group A; cross on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo80, Rev. CLr85. HCR68600. 


Dealing. Obv. \ELFRED / REX XM; Bust Group 1b. Rev. DEA / LLIN / GMO / MET; Reverse 
Group B. Same obverse die as 123. Die code: Obv. CLo80, Rev. CLr86. HCR68601. 


Dealing. Obv. \ELFRED / REX XM; Bust Group 1b. Rev. DA / LLIN / [ ]O / MET; Reverse Group 
B. Same obverse die as 123. Die code: Obv. CLo80, Rev. CLr87. HCR68602. 


Eadulf. Obv. +/ELFRED REX SAX, inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1a. Rev. EAD / 
VVL / FMO / META; Reverse Group A1; cross on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo81, 
Rev. CLr88. HCR68608. 


Ecgulf. Obv, ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. ELV / VLF / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A1. 
Die code: Obv. CLo82, Rev. CLr89. HCR68610. 


Ecgulf. Obv, *ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. ECG / VLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group B1. 
Die code: Obv. CLo83, Rev. CLr90. HCR68612. 


Ecgulf. Obv, *ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. ECG / VLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group B1. 
Same obverse die as 128. Die code: Obv. CLo83, Rev. CLr91. HCR68560. 


Ecgulf. Obv. #[ ]LFRE& / D REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. ELL / VLF / MOM / ET A; Reverse Group B; 
trefoil of pellets on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo84, Rev. CLr92. HCR68613. 


Ecgulf. Obv. &/ELFREs / D REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. ECL / VLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group B; 
trefoil of pellets on each side of lozenge. Same dies as 130. Die code: Obv. CLo84, Rev. CLr92. 
HCR68727. 


Ecgulf. Obv, ELFR& / ED REX; Bust Group 5. Rev. ECG / VLF / MOM / ETA; Reverse Group B1; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo85, Rev. CLr93. HCR68611. 


Ethelstan. Obv. +ELFRED / REX ZAI; Bust Group 6. Rev. HIED / EL / ZT / AN; Reverse Group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo86, Rev. CLr94. HCR68621. 


Herebald. Obv. /ELFRED REX X; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1a. Rev. FERE / BAL 
/ DMO / NET A; Reverse Group A; line ending in pellet lis on each side of lozenge. Die code: 
Obv. CLo87, Rev. CLr95. HCR68630. 


Herebald. Obv. /ELFRE / D REX XA; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1a. Rev. FERE / 
BAL / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; line ending in pellet lis on each side of lozenge. Same 
reverse die as 134. Die code: Obv. CLo88, Rev. CLr95. HCR68629. 


Herebald. Obv, /ELFRE / D REX X; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 4b (var). Rev. 
HERE / BAL / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A1 with saltire extending beyond lozenge, each 
ending in lis formed of a wedge and two pellets. Die code: Obv. CLo89, Rev. CLr96. HCR68558. 


Herebald. Obv. /ELFR / ED RE; inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 4b (var). Rev. HE / 
RE. / BA / LDM; Reverse Group A with saltire extending beyond lozenge, each ending in 
lis formed of a wedge and two pellets. Star in centre of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo90, Rev. 
CLr97 HCR68559. 


Heawulf. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. THE / AVL / LF: / MO:; Reverse Group B. 
Die code: Obv. CLo91, Rev. CLr98. HCR68628. 
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PLATE 6 


205 


206 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


Weight (g) 


Die Axis 


180° 


270° 


270° 


90° 


270° 


0° 


THE COINS 


Heawulf. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. FHEA / VVL / FMO / N+; Reverse Group B; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo92, Rev. CLr99. HCR68556. 


Hereferth. Obv, ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ / MON; Reverse Group A; 
hooked motif on each side of lozenge.. Die code: Obv. CLo93, Rev. CLr100. HCR68640. 


Hereferth. Obv, ELFRE. / D RE Z+; Bust Group 1a. Rev. hE / RE / FE / RÐ; Reverse Group B. Die 
code: Obv. CLo94, Rev. CLr101. HCR68636. 


Hereferth. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. HER / EFE / RB / MON; Reverse Group A; 
trefoil of pellets on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo95, Rev. CLr102. HCR68639. 


Hereferth. Obv. FELFRE / D RE Z; Bust Group 1a (var). Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ: / MON; Reverse 
Group A. Die code: Obv. CLo96, Rev. CLr103. HCR68562. 


Hereferth. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ / MON; Reverse Group A; 
cross on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo97, Rev. CLr104. HCR68631. 
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145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


158 


159 


1.24 


1.47 


0.10 
fragment 


270° 


270° 


90° 


135° 


150° 


180° 


180° 


180° 


90° 


270° 


45° 


90° 


45° 


90° 


225° 


Hereferth. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. hE / RE / FE / RÐ; Reverse Group A; trefoil 
of pellets on each side of lozenge. Same obverse die as 144. Die code: Obv. CLo97, Rev. CLr105. 
HCR68637. 


Hereferth. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. hE / RE / FE / R-B; Reverse Group A; trefoil 
of pellets on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo98, Rev. CLr106. HCR68638. 


Hereferth. Obv. &/ELFRE& / D REX; Bust Group 3a. Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ / MON; Reverse Group 
A. Die code: Obv. CLo99, Rev. CLr107. HCR68634. 


Hereferth. Obv, ELFRE / D RE Z+; Bust Group 3b. Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ / MON; Reverse Group A; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo100, Rev. CLr108. HCR68635. 


Hereferth. Obv. ELFRE / D RE; Bust Group 3b. Rev. hE / RE / FE / RB; Reverse Group A; trefoil 
of pellets on each side of lozenge. Possibly same obverse die as 130. Die code: Obv. CLo101, 
Rev. CLr109. HCR68632. 


Hereferth. Obv. -FELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 5. Rev. HER / EFE / RÐ / MON; Reverse Group A. 
Die code: Obv. CLo102, Rev. CLr110. HCR68633. 


Liafwald. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIA / FVA / LD / MON; Reverse Group A1; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo103, Rev. CLr111. HCR68659. 


Liafwald. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIA / FVA / LD / MON; Reverse Group A1; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Same obverse die as 151. Die code: Obv. CLo103, Rev. CLr112. 
HCR68644. 


Liafwald. Obv. ZN / ELFRE. / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIA / FVM / LD® / MON; Reverse 
Group A; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo104, Rev. CLr113. HCR68643. 


Liafwald. Obv, /ELFRE9D REX M, inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIA / FVA 
/ LDM / ONE; Reverse Group A1; pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo105, Rev. 
CLr114. HCR68622. 


Liafwald. Obv. /ELFRE®D REX M, inscription starts at shoulder; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LIAF / 
VAL / DMO / “Ta; Reverse Group Al; pellet on each side of lozenge. Same obverse die as 
154. Die code: Obv. CLo105, Rev. CLr115. HCR68645. 


Liafwald. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 2. Rev. LIA / FVA / LD / MON; Reverse Group A; 
pellet on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo106, Rev. CLr116. HCR68641. 


Liafwald. Obv. +/ELFRED / REX Z7; Bust Group 4b (var). Rev. LIOB / VAL$ / DMO / NET: 
Reverse Group B. Die code: Obv. CLo107, Rev. CLr117. HCR68563. 


Liafwald. Obv. HELFRED / REX ZAI; Bust Group 6. Rev. LI / OF / VA / LD; Reverse Group A; 
cross arms end in hooked motif. Die code: Obv. CLo108, Rev. CLr118. HCR68642. 


Liafwald. Obv. EL[ ]. Bust Group uncertain. Rev.[] FV[] ; Reverse Group uncertain. Die code: 
Obv. CLo109, Rev. CLr119. HCR68674. 
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209 


210 


Plate 7 (cont.) 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


Weight (g) 


1.26 
1.31 


1.29 
chipped 


1.36 


0.81 
fragment 


1.26 


Die Axis 


0° 


0° 


270° 


270° 


180° 


0° 


270° 


270° 


0° 


THE COINS 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / b. / MON; Reverse Group A; pellet 
on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr120. HCR68564. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / b. / MON; Reverse Group A; pellet on 
each side of lozenge. Same dies as 160. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr120. HCR68653. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / b. / MON; Reverse Group A; pellet on 
each side of lozenge. Same dies as 160. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr120. HCR68647. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / Ge / MON; Reverse Group A. Same 
obverse die as 160. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr121. HCR68651. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFR[ ]REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. []/ DI / Ee /[]; Reverse Group A. Same obverse die 
as 160. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr122. HCR68654. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / Lè / +; Reverse Group A; pellet on 
each side of lozenge. Same obverse die as 160. Die code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr123. HCR68650. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / Lè / +; Reverse Group A; pellet on 
each side of lozenge. Same obverse die as 160; same reverse die as 165. Die code: Obv. CLo110, 
Rev. CLr123. HCR68652. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE: / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / DI / Gé / + (pellet in each angle of cross); 
Reverse Group A; pellet on side of lozenge in quarters 1 and 3. Same obverse die as 160. Die 
code: Obv. CLo110, Rev. CLr124. HCR68649. 


Ludig. Obv. ELFRE / D REX; Bust Group 1a. Rev. LV / D. / Ih / MON; Reverse Group A. Die code: 
Obv. CLo111, Rev. CLr125. HCR68648. 
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Winchester Style 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


1.23 
badly 
chipped 


1.11 
chipped 


1.45 


0.95 


1.33 


1.40 


1.41 


1.07 


Weight (g) Die Axis 


180° 


0° 


135° 


180° 


195° 


135° 


150° 


30° 


270° 


315° 


225° 


225° 


Burgred. Obv, +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. BVR / GR] / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; Cross 
arms type 3. Die code: Obv. CLo112, Rev. CLr126. HCR68583. 


Burgred. Obv, +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. BVR / GRE / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; Cross 
arms type 3. Same dies as 169. Die code: Obv. CLo112, Rev. CLr126. HCR68581. 


Dunna. Obv. +/ELFR / ED REX ]. Rev. DVN / NA / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A; trefoil 
of pellets on each side of lozenge; Cross arms type 3. Die code: Obv. CLo113, Rev. CLr127. 
HCR68606. 


Dunna. Obv. ELFR / ED REX. Rev. DVN / NAM / ONE / T/\#; Reverse as Canterbury Style 3; 
Reverse Group B; Cross arms type 2. Die code: Obv. CLo114, Rev. CLr128. HCR68538. 


Eadelm. Obv. #F/ELFRE / D REX. Rev. EAD / ELM / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A; Cross arms 
type 2. Die code: Obv. CLo115, Rev. CLr129. HCR68607. 


Heahstan. Obv, +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. ÆA / HXTA / NMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; 
pellet on each side of lozenge; Cross arms type 3. Die code: Obv. CLo116, Rev. CLr130. See also: 
89 (Canterbury style). HCR68724. 


Heahstan. Obv, +/ELFRE / D REX SA. Rev. HEA / HXTA / NMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; 
pellet on each side of lozenge; Cross arms type 2. Die code: Obv. CLo117, Rev. CLr131. See also: 
89 (Canterbury style). HCR68627. 


Luceman. Obv. +/ELFR / ED REX. Rev. LVE / EM / AN / MOT; Reverse Group A; pellet on each 
side of lozenge; Cross arms type 3. Die code: Obv. CLo118, Rev. CLr132. HCR68537. 


Luceman. Obv, +/ELFR / ED REX A. Rev. LVE / MA / NMO / NET; Reverse Group A; pellets 
on each side of lozenge in quarters 1,2 and 4; trefoil of pellets on side of lozenge in quarter 3; 
Cross arms type 3. Die code: Obv. CLo119, Rev. CLr133. HCR68646. 


Wulfred. Obv. +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. PVL / FRE / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; Cross 
arms type 2. Die code: Obv. CLo120, Rev. CLr134. HCR68672. 


Wulfred. Obv. +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. VVL / FRE / DMO / NTA; Reverse Group A; trefoil 
of pellets on each side of lozenge; Cross arms type 2. Die code: Obv. CLo121, Rev. CLr135. 
HCR68673. 


Eacceh? Obv, AER / DRE or +/\LFR / DRE. Rev. [ ]EA / AE / EM / Ma; Reverse Group B; Die 
code: Obv. CLo122, Rev. CLr136. Possible imitation. HCR68676. 
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Plate 8 (cont.) 
‘West Mercian’ Style 


Weight (g) Die Axis 


181 1.22 345° Dudecil. Obv. +/ELFR / ED REX ZA; Rev. DVD / LEE / ILM / ONE; Reverse Group B; trefoil of 
pellets on side of lozenge in quarters 2 and 4. Die code: Obv. CLo123, Rev. CLr138. HCR68605. 
182 1.27 135% Ec[ ]. Obv. HELFRE+ / D R[ JA. Rev. EL[ ] / (H[ ]Ð) / MON / [ ]TA. Reverse Group B1; pellet 
chipped on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo124, Rev. CLr139. HCR68675. 
183 1.45 1809 Ethelred. Obv. +/ELFRE / D REX XA. Rev. EBE / RED / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A. Die 
chipped code: Obv. CLo125, Rev. CLr140. HCR68619. 
184 1.17 315°  Hea[] Obv. +AELFRED R X; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. HE / AV(L) / [] / mos 


(inscription begins with symbol akin to Thor’s Hammer; first M inverted); Reverse Group B; 
Die code: Obv. CLo126, Rev. CLr141. HCR68624. 


185 1.38 180° Lulla. Obv. /ELFRED / REX. Rev. LVL / LA / MON / ETA; Reverse Group A; pellet on each side 
of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo127, Rev. CLr142. HCR68655. 


186 1.34 210° Lulla. Obv. /ELFRED / REX. Rev. LVL / LA / MON / ETA\+; Reverse Group B1. Same obverse 
die as 185. Die code: Obv. CLo127, Rev. CLr143. HCR68656. 

187 1.29 90° Lulla. Obv. FAAELFRED REX ZA; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. +LV / LLA / MON / 
ETA Reverse Group A. Die code: Obv. CLo128, Rev. CLr144. HCR68657. 

188 1.26 135? Regingild. Obv. +/ELFRED REX XA\X; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. -FRELI / NGIL / 

chipped DMON / ET/\+ (cross formed of five pellets); Reverse Group A1. Die code: Obv. CLo129, Rev. 

CLr145. HCR68658. 

189 1.24 90? Wibearht. Obv. HELFRE / D REX Z; cross in front of bust. Rev. VV / IB: / EV / RHT; Reverse 
Group A; trefoil of pellets on each side of lozenge. Die code: Obv. CLo130, Rev. CLr146. 
HCR68565. 

190 1.09 90? Wibearht. Obv. #+ELFRE / D REX; trefoil of pellets in front of face. Rev. FVV / IB: / EXX: / 


*RHT; Reverse Group A; trefoil of pellets on each side of lozenge. Same reverse die as 189. 
Die code: Obv. CLo131, Rev. CLr146. HCR68671. 


Unassigned Cross-and-Lozenge 


191 Uncertain moneyer. Obv. [ ]LFRE[ ]; inscription starts at shoulder. Rev. [ ]AL/[ ]. Die code: Obv. 
CLo132, Rev. CLr147. HCR68722. 
192 Uncertain moneyer. Obv. [ ]RE[ ]. Rev. [ DIAV/[ ]. Die code: Obv. CLo133, Rev. CLr148. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT (cont.) 
Two-Line/ Horizontal coinage (c. 879/80-99) (North 636): London 


Obv. Small cross pattée in plain inner circle. 
Rev. Moneyer’s name in two lines 


193 1.38 270° Dealing Obv. +EL FR ED RE. Rev. DEAL / #LING. London. HCR68544. 
chipped 
UNCERTAIN ISSUER 


Cross and Lozenge coinage (c. 875-79) 


Obv. Diademed bust right, inscription outside within outer pellet circle. 
Rev. Small cross pattée or saltire within central lozenge; cross bar at each angle cutting line to edge of inscription; 
all within outer pellet circle. 


Weight (g) Die Axis 


194 0.33 210° Uncertain moneyer. Obv.. [ ]L[ ] (probably Ceolwulf); London Style; Bust Group 6. Rev. [ ]LDM; 
Reverse Group B. Die code: Obv. CLo134; Rev. CLr149. HCR68726. 

195 Liafwald/Liofwald? Obv. [ ]REX. Rev. [ ]FV A[ ]. Die code: Obv. CLo135; Rev. CLr150. 

196 Uncertain moneyer. Obv.. [ JEX. Rev. [ JA[ ] (letter inverted). Die code: Obv. CLo136; Rev. CLr151. 
Orientation uncertain. HCR68721. 

197 Uncertain moneyer. Obv.. [ ]. Rev. [ JN/[]. Possibly forms part of coin 57 (Ceolwulf II). Orientation 
uncertain. 

198 Uncertain moneyer. Obv.. [ ]. Rev. [ |/X[ ] (letter inverted). Orientation uncertain. 

199 Uncertain moneyer. [ ]V[ ]; [ ]l[ ]. Orientation and side of coin uncertain. 

200 Uncertain moneyer. [ ]V[ ]; [ ]A[ ]. Orientation and side of coin uncertain. 

201 Uncertain moneyer. [ ]D[ | (IX ]. Orientation and side of coin uncertain. Not illustrated. Listed 
as part of HCR68722. 
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194 195 196 197 198 


199 200 
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CAROLINGIAN FRANKS 
Christiana Religio coinage: Italian Series (Mint: Pavia) 


Obv. Cross within a plain inner circle; inscription around. 
Rev. Temple surmounted by cross; inscription around. 


LOUIS II THE YOUNGER (855-75) 


202 1.62 0° Obv. HIVDOVVICVS IMP. Rev. XRISTIANA RIIICIO. MECI, no. 1008. HCR68723. 


CHARLES THE BALD (875-7) 


203 1.58 90° Obv, H CAROLVS IMPER. Rev. XPI[ |TIANA REICIO. MEC I, no. 1009; Gianazza 2013, 61, no. 1. 
HCR68545. 
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Table 11.2. Summary of the die codes and catalogue numbers for each issuer by coin type. 


Ruler 


Type 


Die numbers 


Die numbers 


Coin numbers 


(obverse) (reverse) 
ARCHBISHOP Cross-and-Lozenge CLo1 - Clo2 CLr1 - CLr2 1-2 
JETHELRED 
CEOLWULF II Cross-and-Lozenge (London) CLo3 - Clo41 CLr3 - CLr43 6-58 
ALFRED Cross-and-Lozenge CLo42 - Clo45 CLr44 - CLr47 69 - 72 
(Transitional, London) 
Cross-and-Lozenge CLo46 - Clo68 CLr48 - CLr73 73 - 103 
(Canterbury) 
Cross-and-Lozenge (London) CLo69 - Clo111 CLr74 - CLr125 104 - 168 
Cross-and-Lozenge CLo112 - Clo121 CLr126 - CLr135 169 - 179 
(Winchester) 
Cross-and-Lozenge (West Clo122 - Clo131 CLr136 - Clr146 180 - 190 
Mercian) 
Cross-and-Lozenge CLo132 - Clo133 CLr147 - CLr148 191 - 192 
(Unassigned style) 
UNCERTAIN Cross-and-Lozenge CLo134- Clo136 (NB | CLr149 - CLr151 (NB 194 - 201 
RULER (Unassigned style) not all coins given die | not all coins given 
numbers) die numbers) 
CEOLWULF II Two Emperors TEo1 - TEo3 TEr1 - Ter3 3-5 
ALFRED Two Emperors TEo4 - Teo12 TEr4 - TEr12 59 - 68 
ALFRED Horizontal Two-line n/a n/a 193 
CAROLINGIAN Christiana Religio n/a n/a 202 - 203 
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A revised checklist of finds of Two Emperors and 
Cross-and-Lozenge type coins 


Compiled by John Naylor 


Alongside the corpus of Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge type coins in the Watlington Hoard, 
other examples in museum collections (many published through the Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles series) or recorded via online databases such as the Portable Antiquities Scheme and the Corpus 
of Early Medieval Coin Finds have been an important resource for this project. The aim of this appendix 
is to bring a checklist of non-Watlington Hoard coins from these varied sources together with those 
included in Mark Blackburn and Simon Keynes’ corpus (Blackburn and Keynes 1998), thus producing 
as complete a list as possible to date (October 2020). All entries contain basic information regarding 
ruler, type, bust style/subtype, moneyer and findspot (where known). Detailed information can be 
found in the original publication place. I have also noted die links with coins in the Watlington Hoard 
and have updated information regarding style/classification as a result of research undertaken for 
this volume (see Naylor, Chapter 5, 6 and Catalogue 2). 


Note, however, that I have not included any of the coins from the ‘near Leominster’ Hoard, found in 
2015 and unreported as potential ‘treasure’ under the Treasure Act 1996. The case came to trial in late 
2019 and only around 30 coins of an estimated 300 have so far been recovered. The hoard is discussed 
in Chapter 9 but too little information on the retrieved coins is currently known to include them in 
this list. 


Abbreviations 

BK = Blackburn and Keynes 1998 [listed here with corpus number, e.g. BK 1] 
EMC = Corpus of Early Medieval Coin Finds <https://emc.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/> 
PAS = Portable Antiquities Scheme <https://finds.org.uk/database> 


SCBI68 = C.S.S. Lyon 2016. The Lyon Collection of Anglo-Saxon Coins (Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles 68). Oxford: Oxford University Press for British Academy. 
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TWO EMPERORS 
Ruler Moneyer Bust style Findspot Ref 
1 Alfred Beagstan Group 1 Castle Camps PAS SF-06FF49; EMC 2019.0279 
(Cambridgeshire) 
2 Alfred Cenred Group 2 Croydon Palace BK 5 
(Surrey) 
3 Ceolwulf II | Ealdwulf Group 2 Cuerdale hoard BK 6 
(Lancashire) 
CROSS-AND-LOZENGE 
Transitional Style (London?) 
Ruler Moneyer Findspot Ref Notes 
4 Alfred Ethel ]? Southampton BK7 | Same style as cat. 2.69-72. Previously listed 
(excavations as 'Two Emperors or Portrait-Quatrefoil/Cross- 
1949) and-Lozenge' mule. 
Canterbury Style 
Obverse/ 
Ruler Moneyer Reverse Findspot Ref Notes 
style 
5 Alfred Burgnoth AN Cuerdale hoard BK 9 
(Lancashire) 
6 Alfred Burgnoth AN Roxby cum PAS NLM- 
Risby (North 124D04; EMC 
Lincolnshire) 2012.0231 
7 Alfred Diarmund A/3 Unknown BK 10 Die-linked to cat. 
2.78. 
8 Alfred Diarmund B/5 Canterbury BK 11 
9 Alfred Ethelred B/4 Unknown BK 12 
10 Alfred Guthhere B/4 Washington BK 13 Die-linked to cat. 
(Sussex) hoard 2.88. 
11 Alfred Tirwald A/1 Cuerdale hoard BK 14 
(Lancashire) 
12 Alfred Tirwald B/5 Unknown SCBI 68 no 607; Die-linked to 
Blackburn 2003 cat.2. 93. 
no 14A 
13 Alfred Torhtmund Cii/6 Cuerdale hoard BK 15 Re-assigned 
(Lancashire) from Canterbury 
Style B 
14 Archbishop | Ethelmund A/1 Thames BK 17 
ZEthelred Exchange site, 
London 
15 Archbishop | Ethelmund A/1 Unknown BK 18 
ZEthelred 
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16 Archbishop Ethelmund A/2 Unknown BK 16 
#thelred 
17 Archbishop | Ethelmund A/2 Melbourn EMC 2017.0064 
Fthelred (Cambridgeshire) 
18 Archbishop | Torhtmund AN Near Tetbury BK 19 
Fthelred (Gloucestershire) 
London Style 
Ruler Moneyer Sub-style Findspot Ref Notes 
19 Alfred Ciolwulf 1a?/1 Rochester Castle, BK 20 
Kent 
20 Alfred Ciolwulf 5/A Cuerdale hoard BK 21 
(Lancashire) 
21 Alfred Ciolwulf? 1a?/? Cuerdale hoard BK 22 
(Lancashire) 
22 Alfred Hereferth la/A ‘near’ Wye (Kent) BK 23 
23 Alfred | Hereferth la/A Winchester EMC 2010.0241 
(Hampshire) 
24 Alfred | Hereferth 2/A Cuerdale hoard BK 24 Die links: obverse 
(Lancashire) cat. 2.144; 
reverse cat. 
2.145. 
25 Alfred | Hereferth 5/A Washington BK 25 
(Sussex) hoard 
26 Alfred Liafwald la/A Cuerdale hoard BK 26 
(Lancashire) 
27 Alfred Liafwald la/A Unknown BK 27 
28 Alfred Liafwald 1b/A Unknown BK 28 
29 Alfred Liafwald la/A Cuerdale hoard BK 29 
(Lancashire) 
30 Alfred Liafwald la/A Cuerdale hoard BK 30 
(Lancashire) 
31 Alfred Liafwald la/A Cuerdale hoard BK 31 
(Lancashire)? 
32 Alfred Liafwald 6/A Unknown (possibly | Blackburn 2003 
from Pitstone no. 59A 
hoard) 
33 Alfred Liafwald | Uncertain Silverdale hoard PAS LANCUM- 
(not (Lancashire) 65C1B4 
illustrated) 
34 Alfred Eadulf? ?/A St Paul’s BK 32 
churchyard, 
London 
35 Alfred Eadulf 6/A Cuerdale hoard BK 59 Reassigned to 
(Lancashire) London Style 
from ‘other styles’ 
36 | Ceolwulf II | Beagstan 3b/B Linton EMC 2005.0108 
(Cambridgeshire) 
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37 | Ceolwulf II | Cuthulf 6/A Washington BK 60 Reassigned to 
(Sussex) hoard London Style 
from ‘other styles’ 
38  CeolwulfII | Dealing 2/A Possibly Ireland BK 33 
39 | Ceolwulf II | Dudecil 2/A Cuerdale hoard BK 34 Die-links (obverse 
(Lancashire) and reverse) to 
EMC 2020.0225 
(next entry). 
40 | Ceolwulf TT | Dudecil 2/A ‘Wiltshire Downs’ | EMC 2020.0225 | Die-links (obverse 
and reverse) to 
BK 34 (previous 
entry). 
41 CeolwulfIl | Eanred Bust Pitstone PAS BUC-08EE42; Halfpenny; 
unassigned: | (Buckinghamshire) | EMC 2004.0009 | probably belongs 
akin to (illustrated in | with other Cross- 
Portrait- Figure 8.3) and-Lozenge 
Quatrefoil coins from 
Pitstone Hoard 
42 Ceolwulf II | Liafwald la/A Unknown SCBI 68: no 605; | Die-links (obverse 
Blackburn 2003 and reverse) to 
no 34A cat. 2.34. 
43 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 2/A Cuerdale hoard BK 35 
(Lancashire) 
44 | Ceolwulf I1 | Liafwald 2/B Unknown BK 36 
45 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 3/B Cuerdale hoard BK 37 
(Lancashire) 
46 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 3/B Pitstone hoard BK 38 
(Buckinghamshire) 
47 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 3/B Pitstone hoard BK 39 
(Buckinghamshire) 
48 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 4/B Pitstone hoard BK 40 Die links: obverse 
(Buckinghamshire) cat. 51; reverse: 
cat. 2.49-50. 
49 | CeolwulfII | Liafwald 4/B Cuerdale hoard BK 41 Die links: obverse 
(Lancashire) cat. 2.51; reverse: 
cat. 2.49-50. 
50 | Ceolwulf TT | Oswulf 3b/B Tenterden (Kent) | EMC 2016.0179 
Winchester Style 
Ruler Moneyer Reverse style Findspot Ref Notes 
51 Alfred Dunna Type1 Cuerdale hoard BK 42 
(Lancashire) 
52 Alfred Dunna Type2 Cuerdale hoard BK 43 
(Lancashire) 
53 Alfred Dunna Type 1 ‘near Blackburn 2003 
Winchester’ no. 42A 
(Hampshire) 
54 Alfred Eadelm Type 2 Cuerdale hoard BK 44 
(Lancashire) 
55 Alfred Ethlen[ ] Type 2? Cuerdale hoard BK 45 
(Lancashire) 
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56 Alfred Heahstan | Type 2 (originally | Cuerdale hoard BK 46 Die-link 
listed in BK1998 (Lancashire) obverse and 
as Type 1 but this reverse to cat. 
appears to be in 2.175 and EMC 
error) 2016.0034. 
57 Alfred Heahstan Type 2 ‘near Alfriston’ | EMC 2016.0034 Die-link 
(East Sussex) obverse and 
reverse to cat. 
2,175 and BK 
46. 
58 Alfred Heahstan Type 3 Cuerdale hoard | BK 47; SCBI 68 
(Lancashire) no. 606 
59 Alfred Heahstan Unknown (no Cuerdale hoard BK 48 
illustration exists) | (Lancashire) 
60 Alfred Luceman Type 3 Washington BK 49 
(Sussex) hoard 
61 Alfred Luceman Type 3 Stanton BK 50 
St John, 
Oxfordshire 
62 Alfred Wulfred Type 2 Cuerdale hoard BK 51 Die-link 
(Lancashire) obverse and 
reverse to cat. 
2.179. 
63 Alfred Wulfred Type 2 ‘Norfolk’ EMC 2006.0299 
64 Ceolwulf II Dunna Type 3 Morley St Peter BK 52 
hoard (Norfolk) 
Unassigned/‘West Mercian’ styles 
Ruler Moneyer Findspot Ref Notes 
65 Alfred Lulla Cathedral Green, BK 53 Roman-style bust, related 
Winchester perhaps to the Winchester Style 
(Hampshire) 
66 Alfred Lulla Cuerdale hoard BK 54 Roman-style bust, related 
(Lancashire) perhaps to the Winchester Style 
67 Alfred Lulla Bawsey (Norfolk) BK 55 ‘Watlington Hoard’ type bust? 
68 Alfred Lulla Jewry Street, EMC 2009.0123 Roman-style bust, related 
Winchester perhaps to the Winchester Style. 
(Hampshire) Mint listed as ‘Winchester?’ on 
EMC. 
69 Alfred Regingild Unknown BK 56 
70 Alfred Regingild | Upwich, Droitwich BK 57 
(Worcestershire) 
71 Alfred [Jlf Cuerdale hoard BK 58 
(Lancashire) 
Uncertain 
Ruler Moneyer Findspot Ref 
72 Uncertain Uncertain Unknown BK 61 
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A visual summary guide to the classification of the 
Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies 


John Naylor 


The guide presented here summarises the classification of the Two Emperors and Cross-and-Lozenge 
type pennies discussed and presented in detail in Chapter 5 and used in the presentation of the coinage 
in Catalogue 2. For variations within groups see Chapter 5. 


Note: the inscriptions listed here include the main spellings used and some variations. Elements 
within brackets may be included entirely or in part. 


Two Emperors type OBVERSE REVERSE 
Issuers: 
Alfred “FAELFRED REX ANGLO(+) moneyer's name MONET A, e.g. 
Ceolwulf II CF)EEOLV VF REX M(ER) BEALeTAN MONETA 


Obv. Diademed bust right, 
inscription outside within outer 
pellet circle. 


Variations: 


Style 1: Roman style drapery 
(Alfred) 


Style 2: Roman style drapery 
(Ceolwulf II) 


Style 3: Triangular shoulders 
enclosing lines or curves; 
various motifs on breast 


Style 4: Drapery gathered at 
central annulet 
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Style 5: Rounded shoulders 
enclosing two parallel vertical : 
lines and horizontally-placed Nor illustrated 
ee . : (seen in Leominster Hoard) 
curving line; horizontal lines 
above vertical line on breast. 


Rev. Two emperors seated; 
winged angel (Victory) above. 


Cross-and-Lozenge type 


OBVERSE REVERSE 

General description: Obv. Diademed bust right Rev. Cross pattée/saltire within central 

Issuers: lozenge; cross bar at each angle cutting 

Alfred line to edge of inscription 
Ceolwulf II 

Archbishop JEthelred 


Transitional Style 
Issuer: Alfred 


+/ELFRED REX XA(X) moneyer’s name MONETA 
Obv. Right-facing bust with 
simple drapery formed of two 
side panels and a central panel 
(akin to the Lunettes type) 
within plain or beaded inner 
circle. 


Canterbury Style 
Issuer: Alfred (FA\+)ELFRED REX 
Archbishop ZEthelred EBERED ARLEHIEPI" 


+moneyer’s name 
+ moneyer's name MONE (v. rarely) 
Style A: Neat bust, most with T. 

simple Lunettes type drapery; 
long near-vertical diadem with 
straight or angled ties; almond- 
shaped eye; neat curving cap 
of hair. 


Style B: Narrow-faced bust, 
simple Lunettes type drapery; 
often with large chin pellet; 
open hair ending in pellet; 
short diadem. 


Style C: Bust with simple, 
Lunettes or Roman-style 
drapery; long straight diadem; 
almond-shaped eye. 
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Reverse types: 
Rev. 1: plain double outer circle 
(A only) 


Rev. 2: as 1, crescents at end of 
cross arms (A only) 


Rev. 3: plain single outer circle, 
crescents at end of cross arms 
(A only) 


Rev. 4: quatrefoil (A and B) 


Rev. 5: cross arms end in lis (B 


Issuers: Alfred 
Ceolwulf II 


(4) /ELFRED RE(X X7\(X)/SM/M) 
(4)LIOLVVLF RE(X M) 
(4+)LEOLVVLF REX (M) 


only) 
Rev. 6: standard Cross-and- 
Lozenge type (C only) 
Cross-and-Lozenge type OBVERSE REVERSE 
London Style (PELFRED RE(X ZA) 
moneyer's name (MONETA) 


Style 1: Roman-style drapery, 
two panels to left, one to right 
(sometime vice versa or three 
panels to left); long diadem; 
most have annulet on right 
shoulder; neat hair, round or 
square in shape. 


Style 2: Roman-style drapery, 
one panel each side, flat face 
and nose; annulet on shoulder: 
Ceolwulf (never), Alfred 
(rarely); long diadem. 


Style 3: Roman-style drapery of 
two panels, left over right or 
vice versa. Main style without 

annulet on shoulder; long 
diadem. 


Style 4: three-quarter turned 

bust with neat but simple 
Roman-style drapery, annulet 
on one or both shoulders; neat, 
long face; neat hair. 


Style 5: Lunettes-style drapery, 
occasionally an annulet 
on right shoulder; varied 
portraits. 
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Style 6: Lunettes-esque drapery 
of two ladder-like sides panels 
and a central annulet; straight, 
short diadem; straight hair 
ending in pellets; looping 
eyebrow/nose. 


Style 7: unique coin; fan-shaped 
drapery on breast, annulet on 
left shoulder, narrow panels 
of two lines each side; large 
almond-shaped eye, neat hair 
cap; diadem of large pearls. 


Reverse types 


A: saltire at centre of lozenge 
(A1: pellet in each angle of 
saltire) 


B: cross at centre of lozenge 
(B1: pellet in each angle of 


cross) 
Cross-and-Lozenge type Obverse REVERSE 
Winchester Style 
+-/ELFRED REX (XA) ; 
suere Alied -HEEOLVVLF R moneyer’s name (MONETA) 
Ceolwulf II 


Obverse style (general): 
Roman-style bust with long 
diadem; drapery neat and 
detailed, some variation overall 
generally more detail on left 
than right side; most have 
annulet on both shoulders. 
Faces mostly long with pointed 


chin. 
‘West Mercian’ Style 
Issuers: Alfred +/ELFRED RE(X SAX / ZA) +moneyer’s name (MONETA+) 
"FELFRED REX (Z) 
Group 1 


Ladder-like side drapery 
gathered to central annulet 
(most examples); long, straight 
diadem; high curving eyebrow/ 
nose; large, round eye. Some 
examples crude. 


Group 2 
Similarities with Winchester 
Style but lacking quality and 

detail in the die cutting. 
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The moneyers of the Two Emperors and 
Cross-and-Lozenge type pennies 


Cross & Lozenge ———————] 


Moneyer 


Two Emperors 


Transitional 


Style 


Canterbury 
Style 


London Style 


Winchester 


Style 


West Mercian 


Style 


Beagstan 


X 


Berneah 


Bernulf 


Biarnred 


Burgnoth 


BE |» [xx 


Burgred 


Burgwald 


>< 


Cenred 


Ciolwulf 


Cuthberht 


Cuthulf 


Cynelm 


Dealing 


Diarmund 


Dudecil 


Dunna 


Eacceh? 


Eadelm 


Eadulf 


Ealdwulf 


Eanred 


Ed] 


Ecgulf 


Ethlem[ ] 


Ethelgar 


Ethelmund 


Ethelred 


Ethelstan 


Ethelwulf 


Guthhere 


Heal ] 


Heahstan 
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Heawulf X 


Herebald 


Hereferth X 


x PA |S [X 


Liafwald 


Luceman X 


Ludig X 


Lulla 


Oswulf X 


Regingild 


Tirwald 


Torhtmund 


Wibearht 


Wulfred X 
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Concordance table showing the spellings of moneyer’s names 


Name spelling used in catalogue | Late West Saxon spelling as used 
following Blackburn & Keynes in, e.g., SCBI volumes 
1998 
Beagstan Beagstan 
Berneah Beornheah 
Bernulf Beornwulf 
Biarnred Beornrad 
Burgnoth Burgnoth 
Burgred Burgraed 
Burgwald Burgweald 
Cenred Coenreed 
Ciolwulf Ceolwulf 
Cuthberht Cuthbeorht 
Cuthulf Cuthwulf 
Cynhelm Cynehelm 
Dealing Dealing 
Diarmund Deormund 
Dudecil Dudecil 
Dunna Dunna 
Eacceh? not previously listed 
Eadelm Eadhelm 
Eadulf Eadwulf 
Ealdwulf Ealdwulf 
Eanred Eanreed 
Ec[ ] n/a 
Ecgwulf Ecgwulf 
Ethelgar Zthelgeard 
Ethelmund Fthelmund 
Ethelred Æthelræd 
Ethelstan Æthelstan 
Ethelwulf Æthelwulf 
Guthhere Guthhere 
Herebald Herebeald 
Heal ] n/a 
Heahstan Heahstan 
Heawulf Heahwulf 
Hereferth Hereferth 
Liafwald Leofweald 
Luceman Luceman 
Ludig Ludig 
Lulla Lulla 
Oswulf Oswulf 
Regingild Ragngeld 
Tirwald Tirweald 
Torhtmund Torhtmund 
Wulfred Wulfræd 
Wibearht Wibeorht 
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 the argument suggested 
that there are the *modernizers" on one side and those to be modernized on 
the other side. The populist left, which represented the vague policy of third 
way had little influence in the leadership of MSZMP, just like the old com- 
munists. The proposal of reform intellectuals to the party leadership was to 
give up the dictatorial and ideological policy of Marxism-Leninism in favor 
of a practical, pragmatic, “neutral” direction which fits to the requirements 
of the crisis as well as modernization. The word “pragmatic” here meant the 
economic crisis required a change of structure, and the party state cannot 
engage in welfare policies under the given circumstances. It suggested that 
the solution was modernization, marketization, the dissolution of party state 
dependencies, and therefore the party leaders had no choice but to act as 
modernizers. 

The quick adoption of modernization theory in late communist and post- 
communist Hungary was spectacular. Originally, the theory of moderniza- 
tion was a product of American sociology and political science of the 1950s.55 
Its central idea was the universally applicable theory of linear economic and 
political development, the stages of which affect significantly, albeit in differ- 
ent ways, the opportunities of political democracy. The distinction between 
“developed” and “developing” countries stems from this terminology. In 
the Cold War period, the political application of the theory of moderniza- 
tion was successful in ensuring the superiority of the Western world over the 
Soviet-type countries. While the latter rejected the Western use of the term, 
they tried to represent a different but still modernizing alternative of devel- 


45 So, Social Change and Development. 
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opment. In the 1970s, the theory of modernization in Western social science 
slowly gave way to the paradigm of globalization.** 

When the representatives of Hungarian reform economics and politi- 
cal science spoke the language of modernization in the 1980s, it had a crit- 
ical function toward the state socialist regime. Thus, the idea of modern- 
ization was naturally interpreted in an ideological sense. In the second half 
of the 1980s, the reform rhetoric that referred to the need for moderniza- 
tion and convergence to the West successfully disarmed the arguments of 
anti-reformist politicians and therefore it had an important role not just in 
the easement of the system but also in convincing the old elite that peaceful 
transition had no alternative. At the same time, the argument for modern- 
ization suggested to the competent members of the old elite that they had 
nothing to fear from reform or even the regime change, as their professional 
knowledge will be required in the new system as well. It promised that sys- 
tems may change, but the "enlightened" modernizing elite will stay in place. 

Later, several reform economists were critical toward their previous role. 
As one of them pointed out: 


I took part in every kind of reform committee game. [. . .] There were 
others who were practically like-minded but they thought that reform- 
ism was bullshit because it leads nowhere. We were not convinced that 
it does, either. I thought the system would become more flexible if we 
started reforming it here and there. [. . .] The system collapsed because 
of the collapse of the economy of the Soviet Union. The internal forc- 
es, no matter how much we could play reform, we had no chance to re- 
form that much." 


As the transition was on the way, it became less clear who moves who: the 
politicians move the intellectuals, or the intellectuals move the politicians? 
The professional intellectuals who had been promoted politicians or advisors 
to legitimize Prime Minister Károly Grósz and his program in 1987 gradu- 
ally turned away from him, which contributed to his fall in 1989. The abil- 
ity of influence of this group near the party is exemplified by the pre-regime 


46 Roberts and Hite, From Modernization to Globalization. 
47 Interview with Karoly Attila Sods, 1997. 
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change Ministry of Justice, which was in the hands of the “professor trio” of 
Kalman Kulcsár, Tamás Sárközy, and Géza Kilényi. On the one hand, they 
contributed to the acceleration of the regime change by formulating a lib- 
eral Association Act. On the other hand, in the field of the economy they 
facilitated for the nomenklatura and state enterprise leaders to accept the 
Company Act and the act on transformation, both of which offered legal 
opportunities for spontaneous privatization.** It seemed that those politi- 
cians had strengthening positions who were endorsed by influential groups 
of intellectuals. One of the participants of the reform debates remembered 
as follows: 


In Hungary, there already was an experience with reforms; we thought 
that we were much more experienced than the Czech or the Poles who 
had just come to power. We had already seen what happens to the vari- 
ous exact models when they need to be realized. And we trusted neither 
the radical shock therapy nor the success of voucher-type privatization. 
Everyone was looking for much more sophisticated solutions. The con- 


sensus within the whole macro-economist elite in Hungary was in that. 


A significant number of reform economists worked with the economic 
committees of the Roundtable talks of 1989. They were forged together by 
reformist traditions, and the real difference between them was not in the 
party they happened to represent but whether they represented the reform 
economist tradition or not. 


2.3 THE TECHNOCRACY 


The success of the rhetoric of modernization had a great impact on the 
technocracy of the late Kádár era. In the end, the set of reform economists 
showed partial overlap with the world of the late Kádár technocracy. While 
those more inclined toward social criticism appeared in the Opposition 
Roundtable, the representatives of the technocracy of the late Kádár era 


48 Their successes were acknowledged by the new political elite. After the regime change, Kulcsár became 
an ambassador, Kilényi became a judge at the Constitutional Court, and Sarkozy became a presidential 
advisor. 


49 Interview with László Urban, 1997. 
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were in the negotiating delegation of MSZMP during the Roundtable talks 
of 1989. 

The more the old regime declined, the more the technocrats freed from 
the leash of the party state, the less they took the proposals of the people of 
the party center seriously, and the more the self-confident they became. It is 
clear from their statements during the interviews that they found themselves 
to be authorized to solve the problems, primarily on the grounds that they 
had access to central information. They often referred to the fact that they 
had dealt with this before, and therefore they know how to run the econ- 
omy. As politics was a quite negative term for their ears, everyone who did 
not approach problems from a “purely professional” angle was deemed unau- 
thorized or incompetent. As one of them characteristically and self-confi- 
dently put it: “My starting point was that politicians were not simply cor- 
rupt but the greater problem was that they were idiots, too.”5° A similarly 
characteristic statement claimed that “the reforms of economic command 
tried to be explicitly apolitical, because success could be achieved on tech- 
nocratic grounds. [. ..] And then, you know, the regime change came up." 
So they saw the democratization as a confounding factor which hampered 
professional work. At first, the technocrats did not even consider the idea of 
regime change. They were trying to correct the given model of socialism, and 
they were already happy with not being so much dependent on politicians. 
Later, when the issue of regime change was unavoidable, they often changed 
their argument and said that they had already started the transition ten years 
before, and that work just came to fruition. 

In the interpretation of the majority of technocrats, the turn of 1989 
meant that they had to expand their base because of the accelerating 
changes, and they had to bring in to the negotiations the opposition (who 
they already knew from professional circles) and the satellite organizations 
of the MSZMP of the negotiations (who they believed to be incompetent 
but had significant popular support as advocacy groups). Instead of nego- 
tiations, the technocrats often talked about “consultations” by which they 
wanted to emphasize the superiority of their own technocratic knowledge. 
For them, the National Roundtable talks, “this trilateral consultation series 


so Interview with Istvan Tömpe, 1997. 
sı Interview with Marta Nagy, 1997. 
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was the fending off or re-education of the obsessions of some people who 
were rather uneducated in the issues at hand and held populistic attitudes by 
character." 5* According to a similar opinion, “I interpreted the whole period 
back then as knocking at an open door. Why the hell we need this whole 
hype when the things that happened—apart from the socialism-capitalism 
debate—were essentially the same as what we had wanted to build up and do 
in economic policy, income policy, market building." 

The members of the technocracy were not older than the reform econ- 
omists. They also typically graduated from law or economic school in the 
beginning of the 1970s and joined the party in parallel, although they 
thought that professional knowledge and party membership were separa- 
ble. As the times changed, they began to see themselves as insider reformers 
and tended to look down on those who tried to analyze economic processes 
"from the outside” (i. e., without party membership and administrative posi- 
tion). Technocrats refrained from value-based or ideological thinking and 
insisted that, during the 1989 Roundtable talks, they represented not the 
party state but the ministry that sent them there. Although they were mem- 
bers of the party, they identified as experts who represent the view of the 
profession and do not politicize. But there were some, like Miklós Németh 
who later became prime minister, 5t who gave up their position as university 
lecturers out of professional career ambitions to work in one of the groups 
of the MSZMP Central Committee.5 The career of Németh shows that 
party membership and sufficient loyalty made movement between the roles 
of reform intellectual, technocrat, and party intellectual. This eventually led 
to the paradoxical situation that Németh broke with the party that delegated 
him, giving up the role of party intellectual.5* He returned to his previous 
technocrat identity, whereby his goal was not the realization of “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” but the “managing” of the transition. After MSZMP 
was dissolved, the decisive majority of technocrats did not leave for its suc- 
cessor, MSZP, but continued as party outsiders which was also a liberating 
experience. 


52 Interview with Marta Nagy, 1997. 

53 Interview with György Radnai, 1997. 

54 Oplatka, Németh Miklós. 

55 Interview with István György, 1997; Interview with Zoltán Gal, 1997. 
56 Tőkés, Hungarys Negotiated Revolution; Oplatka, Németh Miklós. 
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Several members of the technocratic group were also university profes- 
sors therefore they were part of the state administration as well as the sys- 
tem of higher education. They felt the taste of complete independence in 
1989. According to a recollection “this one year, from March 1989 till May 
1990 was the best. When there was no party control, when the government 
had broken free of the controller and made decision in a sovereign way and 
thought, just like we did, that finally we decide about these things, not 
those stupid guys at the “White House’s’ but now this sparklingly clever 
group with brilliant ideas. This was a fantastically good feeling, because they 
wanted, they needed, one would work nights after nights because he knew 
that next day this issue will be raised. One felt that he can directly arrange 
things. 5* 

By the time of the Roundtable talks, the normative social models of the 
reform intellectuals had transformed. Earlier, economists had discussed the 
compatibility of plan and market; sociologists, the changing of the internal 
structure of redistribution; constitutional lawyers, socialist constitutional- 
ism; and political scientists had discussed democratic socialism, corpora- 
tive pluralism, or a new compromise. At the end of the 1980s, the norma- 
tive model for economists was private property based, self-regulating market 
economy; for sociologists, the welfare state; for constitutional lawyers, the 
rule of law; and for political scientists, representative democracy based on a 
multiparty system. 


3. THE ROUNDTABLE TALKS AS ELITE SETTLEMENT 


Political science literature often depicts transitions as elite games.? The 
analyses start from the presumption that democracy cannot be created with- 
out dialogue between the elite and the counter-elite, where both parties are 
ready to discuss the conditions of transition. The fact that the regime change 
in Hungary happened by negotiation, by an agreement of the elites, invited 
analysists to focus on the actors of changes. 

The last two decades of the 2oth century in Central Europe saw the new 
rise of elite theory. Researchers of different schools— Marxist class analysis, 


57 Inthe 1970-1980s slang of the apparatus, "White House" referred to the building of the party center. 
58 Interview with Gyórgy Jutasi, 1997. 
59 Przeworski, Democracy and the Market; Gunther et al. (1995); Colomer, Strategic Transitions. 
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Weberian sociology, functionalist stratification research, New Class theo- 
ries—all started assessing the accelerating changes of politics and society, but 
many of them soon ended up with elite-centered research. The classical theo- 
ries of elites*° were complemented by new approaches which put the empha- 
sis on the change of elites, which they saw as an integral part of profound 
social change. Political elite researchers had to change focus after the decades 
of more static “Kremlinology” and “Sovietology.” At times of rapid social 
change, the significance of the decisions of political leaders increases, and 
therefore the scholars of transition also recognized the importance of elite 
research.“ Most scholars agreed not only that democratic transition was an 


elite-driven process but also, following Huntington, ? 


that reliably operable 


democracy can be created only by the elites and it cannot be expected from 
the masses. Why did the elitist approach become so popular? 


3.I IHE REDISCOVERY OF ELITE THEORY 


Elite theory at first saw democracy and elite rule as two phenomena that 
coexist but are also contradictory. Michels$ opined that the parliamen- 
tary political elite has, because of its tendency toward oligarchy, corrupted 
democracy and therefore representative democracy is just a hypocritical form 
of elitism. For decades after Michels, elitism was identified with fascism or 
at least charismatic rule. It was treated as a theory which has nondemocratic 
answers to the questions of political classes, governing, and social equality. 
The decades after World War II were dominated by the theory of democratic 
elitism which placed elitism within the framework representative democ- 
racy understood as competition. In the end of the 1960s, the debate between 
the supporters of democratic elitism*+ and those of participatory democracy 
brought temporary victory to the latter side.5 The general view held that 
elitist democracy was the ideological pair of modernization theory, which 
was too subject to heavy criticism in the 1970s. 
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At the time of state socialist regimes in Central Europe, a simplified ver- 
sion of Marxian class theory was used as the official interpretation of soci- 
ety. According to this view, socialist society is based on a “two classes and 
one layer” model. First, there is the proletariat which, as the “class in power,” 
rules in alliance with the peasantry; and there is a subordinated layer of intel- 
lectuals, called “intellectual workers,” who help the former in realizing their 
historic goals. In most of the region’s countries, social sciences adhered to the 
official ideology. The scholars who represented official views used a simpli- 
fied version of class theory, while dissident sociologists attempted to disqual- 
ify that and criticize the system via New Class theories. 

During ther98os, popularity of elite theory was coming back." Elite 
researchers gave up the formerly dominant class analysis and turned their 
focus from structures to actors. Referring back to the works of Schumpeter, "7 
they went back to the position that the concepts of elite and democracy are 
not irreconcilable. This means for the democratic transformation that even 
an elite that did not come to power by democratic means can create the insti- 
tutional conditions of a new democratic order if they are committed to dem- 
ocratic principles. In the literature of democratic elitism, the focus moved 
from structures to actors, from path dependence to institutional choices 
and institution-building. Concepts like transition, roundtable talks, con- 
stitution-making, compromise seeking and breaking, strategic choices—all 
of these reflected on the importance of elites and the significance of polit- 
ical elite research. Thus, both the historic and the intellectual conditions 
were given to the revival of elite theory." Social science in Central Europe 
changed course: it dealt with social change instead of the status quo, the 
revived cleavages instead of social stratification, and elite analysis instead of 
class analysis. 

The focus on the elites became generally accepted because elite theory cap- 
tured the essence of post-communist transition better than New Class the- 
ory could. In addition, the idea of elite change was heavily influenced by the 
renewing social theory of the 1980s. According to the already cited observa- 
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tion of Foucault, power does not necessarily belong to a class and it is imag- 
inable not only in vertical terms, but it encompasses every field of social life. 
The theory of Bourdieu?? about the various forms of capital opened the door 
for research about the convertibility of various forms of social resources and 
capital goods. Michael Mann” described society as organized power net- 
works: this view called for rethinking power from a general historical and 
theoretical perspective. The research of radical social change brought new 
ideas to elite theory as well, which formulated new hypotheses about the 
transformation of elites. 

One of the most important new approaches was the thesis of elite set- 
tlement by Burton and Higley, which emphasized the role of elite groups 
in rapid political changes. The authors did not think to use their theory for 
explaining transitions between two different regimes, they rather explained 
how elite settlement can recreate order within a disintegrating system. The 
application of elite theory to elite-driven transitions was formulated first in 
the neoconservative intellectual atmosphere of the 1980s, when scholars of 
comparative politics stressed the importance of a minimalist or “modest” 
interpretation of democracy. In this view, it is an essential part of democ- 
racy that decision making by elected elite groups is relatively uninterrupted 
by the masses. According to Huntington, democratic institutions “come into 
existence through negotiations and compromises among political elites cal- 
culating their own interests and desires." 

In the light of this, Burton and Higley claimed that elite settlement leads 
to stable democracy. As they write: 


Elite settlements are relatively rare events in which warring national elite 
factions suddenly and deliberately reorganize their relations by negoti- 
ating compromises on their most basic disagreements. Elite settlements 
have two main consequences: they create patterns of open but peaceful 
competition, based on the “norm of restrained partisanship” [. ..], among 
all major elite factions; and they transform unstable political regimes [. 
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. ] into stable regimes, in which forcible power seizures no longer occur 
and are not widely expected.” 


This approach was soon understood more broadly. As the manifestation of 
peaceful transition to democracy was very similar to an elite settlement, the 
scholars of democratic transition tended to approach the entire process from 
the viewpoint of elite behavior. According to this thesis, elite settlement as 
a quick renegotiation and rearrangement of political conditions was impor- 
tant to elites to avoid revolutionary violence. Elite researchers found that the 
form and legitimacy of political change was to a large extent dependent on 
the composition, behavior, and quality of the political elite. 

The theory of elite settlement was interpreted as an alternative to the 
theory of revolution, by focusing on the behavior of the main actors of a 
negotiated regime change. Burton and Higley listed five characteristics of 
elite settlement: (1) Elite settlement is accomplished quickly; (2) It includes 
face-to-face, partially secret, negotiations; (3) It is recorded in formal, writ- 
ten agreements; (4) It reflects forbearance and conciliatory behavior; and (5) 
It requires experienced political leaders. The thesis of elite settlement was 
complemented by other, empirical research in the vein of transition studies, 
which interpreted the process of transition as a combination of various forms 
of elite games.75 The overlap between the elite settlement theory and the 
conceptualization of transition through negotiations turned out to be strik- 
ing. The theory of democratic elitism was largely supported by the transfor- 
mative processes of the Third Wave of democratization.” 


3.2 THREE THEORIES OF POST-COMMUNIST ELITE CHANGE 
As for the theories of post-communist elite change, three of them proved 


to be influential. First, I refer to the works of Elemér Hankiss77 who used 
Bourdieu's theory of four forms of capital/?—economic, political, cultural, 
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social—in an innovative way to describe the regime change as a conversion of 
power. He believed that the elite will never give up power voluntarily; to do 
this, it requires special incentives or exigency. Hankiss argued that in 1989 
such motivation was present in the negative sense, as in the prospect of los- 
ing power, as well as the positive sense, as in the possibility of conversion of 
power. According to his conjecture, the political leaders and their followers 
who contributed to the reform processes of state socialist systems of Central 
Europe did not do it for the common good or freedom but for their own 
well-conceived interest. The starting point of Hankiss was the coexistence of 
various forms of power in society, and when the communist elite faced the 
decay of the ancien régime it got an incentive to convert its power to other 
fields. Hankiss’s thesis of conversion of power by convergence offered an 
explanation to what motivates the elite in changing the regime. He claimed 
that the communist elite achieved this by the legalization of “spontaneous 
privatization,” a process which has been frequently interpreted in the politi- 
cal discourse as a means of elite survival through the corrupt and below-price 
acquisition of state assets. 

Hankiss believed that the formerly communist, now pragmatic elites 
would be able to get rid of the discredited system while preserving their 
influence.”? He expected that the winners of the transition would create a 
grand coalition, whereby the layer of former bureaucratic leaders merges with 
the management of state enterprises and the entrepreneurial elite. He opined 
that the notion of reform was just a cover to hide the convergence of the elites 
which was taking place in the background of the transition. The potential 
new elite, he argued, would not come from outside influential circles but it 
would comprise everyone with enough political influence to step on the road 
to enrichment. In Hankiss’s view, this was the price of bloodless, peaceful 
transition. Although his examples were from Hungary, Hankiss extended 
the scope of his analysis to the whole of Central and Eastern Europe. When 
his book was published, his theses were heuristic but he formulated one of the 
most important hypotheses of elite transformation of Central and Eastern 
Europe. However, later research revealed that Hankiss was only partly right. 
Elite reproduction was dominant mainly in the economic sphere, but the 
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political sphere experienced more rapid and profound change." Elite circu- 
lation, that is, the change of elites turned out to be a more powerful process 
than elite reproduction, and it led to the almost complete replacement of the 
elite in a short time. 

Secondly, the thesis of political capitalism by Jadwiga Staniszkis* was 
similar to that of Hankiss. It argued that the former nomenklatura used 
its political power to accumulate substantial personal wealth. Staniszkis 
believed that the chief beneficiary of the privatization process was the rul- 
ing elite of the communist system, which could thereby preserve its leading 
position in the society. Staniszkis foresaw the emergence of new bourgeoi- 
sie consisting of leading cadres and the members of the former nomenkla- 
tura, and she described this process as “political capitalism.” She assumed 
that the outgoing political elite can design capitalism according to its own 
needs. Staniszkis described this as a hybrid form of Westernization. 

Staniszkis examines six forms of the combination of power and capital, 
and enlists both the advantages and disadvantages of political capitalism. 
Looking at privatization through realist glasses, she stated that “there is no 
rational privatization without capital.” Among the disadvantages of political 
capitalism, she mentions “compromising the idea of privatization of state sec- 
tor in the eyes of society” which makes them unenthusiastic about the new 
regime and prevents their active participation in public matters. This harmo- 
nized with the pessimist assessment of Jowitt?* about the expected survival of 
the ghettoized, mistrustful, Leninist political culture of East Central Europe 
which is incapable of the democratic control of power. Among the advantages 
of political capitalism, Staniszkis observes that it made the systemic trans- 
formation easier and quicker because members of the nomenklatura had not 
opposed the process at all but were interested in its success. Both Hankiss and 
Staniszkis accepted Bourdieu’s thesis of different forms of capital, and they 
believed that the conversion of political capital into economic capital would be 
the dominant social process in elite change of the post-communist transition. 

Thirdly, the form of conversion of power was at the center of the works 
of Erzsébet Szalai, who formulated a thesis about technocratic continuity.® In 
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the 1980s, she did empirical research in state owned big socialist firms and 
she agreed with Hankiss that managers of state companies had been pre- 
pared for a special spontaneous privatization which had been designed to 
combine political and economic capital. However, Szalai claimed that it is 
not the whole nomenklatura which could implement this large scale con- 
version but only their younger and more educated elements. She interpreted 
this process as an increasing struggle between the old elite and the emerging 
new technocracy. She predicted that the younger, better educated, techno- 
cratic new elite would control the process of economic transformation which 
accompanies the political transition. Szalai’s hypothesis was more complex 
than those of Hankiss and Staniszkis, and this influenced later researches 
as well. “Those who relied exclusively or overwhelmingly on political capital 
for their power and privilege (i.e. the old elite) are likely to be downwardly 
mobile, while those who combined cultural and political capital (i.e. the new 
technocracy) are better positioned to achieve positive privileges in terms of 
economic capital today." ** 

The theses of Hankiss, Staniszkis, and Szalai were powerful statements 
about elite change in Central Europe, and they were all formulated at the 
late 1980s. Later theses about the composition and function ofthe post-com- 
munist ruling elite were elaborated in the interpretive framework of dem- 
ocratic elitism, or at least in relation to it as the dominant approach.* In 
these writings, intellectuals appeared only as supporting actors: their polit- 
ical influenced reached its peak during and immediately after the regime 
change, later it began to decline. 


CO-OPTATION, COOPERATION, CONTESTATION 
International literature on democratic transitions distinguishes moder- 


ate and radical opposition, and underlines that the success of transition is 
ensured mainly if the reformers of the declining system and the moderates of 
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the emerging opposition are the central players of the negotiations. Usually 
building on the experience of Latin-America, this approach cautions against 
radicalizing opposition coming to the fore too much because it holds that 
radical demands might jeopardize the success of transition.* In Hungary, 
however, the definition of the content of political change had been contin- 
uously changing until the summer of 1989. The scenarios of reform, model 
change, and regime change existed virtually in parallel. Reform included 
co-optation, model change understood as cooperation, and regime change 
meant contestation on the level of elites. 

The strategy of co-optation was a favorite means of the Kádár regime to 
maintain social peace and integrate the intellectuals. However, at the time 
of the decay of the system it became harder and harder to maintain co-opta- 
tion, and it required ever more creative ideas from the leaders of the system. 
In this chapter, I analyze how co-optation changed in the 1980s, and how it 
was replaced first by cooperation and eventually open contestation between 
the new political forces. 

While the regime change in Hungary can be characterized mainly by the 
cooperation of the old and the new elite," we would be exaggerating by say- 
ing that the transition was exclusively the game of elite groupings. The pres- 
sure of civil society was continuously felt during the last few years of the 
Kádár regime. The politically active intellectual elite defined how the nego- 
tiations would go, but there was considerable interaction between the acts 
of the masses and the elite during the process. In the protest on March 15, 
1989, the speakers demanded unity because they realized the dangers of the 
divisibility of the opposition. Tens of thousands of people attended the pic- 
nic of the independent trade unions on May 1, and about 200,000 people 
were present at the reburial of Imre Nagy and his fellow martyrs on June 16. 
All this showed the strong social support of the opposition. The opposition 
negotiators could feel the same support after the September agreement as 
well when they initiated a referendum on the unresolved issues of the nego- 
tiations. In the matter of three weeks, they managed to collect 200,000 sig- 
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natures on the streets. The negotiated revolution of Hungary was not only 
the business of small, well-organized groups of the elites. The opposition was 
backed by masses who could be quickly mobilized.** 

The form of political change was given by the quick renegotiation ofthe polit- 
ical and institutional situation and the adaptation of the country’s constitutional 
order to the changing circumstances. However, the change of the economic 
sphere was realized through a much more complicated mix of elite co-optation 
and elite convergence. The younger, more educated members of the technocracy 
had no competition within the elite. For various reasons, but they were person- 
ally interested in the success of the transition. The economic-managerial elite 
could not have been shut out of the benefits of the economic transition.*? 

The dynamics of the transition was related to overlapping circles and 
loose groups of the opposition, which changed as the transition was going 
from one phase to another. Different protagonists, different circles and 
groups were brought to light by considering progressive reform ideas, the 
strategies of co-optation, the visions of “socialist pluralism,” model change, 
and radical reform just as the negotiated regime change or the mass mobi- 
lizing politics of “Let the people decide!.” Although in many cases these sce- 
narios can be distinguished in time—the less radical options gradually gave 
way to the concepts expressing the necessity of more fundamental change— 
they run parallel to each other more than once. While some groups were 
still doing politics by the spirit of considering progression, other had already 
begun looking for more radical solutions to the political crisis. The dynamics 
of the regime change influenced the situation assessment, political identity, 
and resultant political strategy of the radical opposition groups as well.?? Yet 
in numerous cases this was due to the change of power relations within the 
organizations. The dynamics of the regime change had an effect, not only on 
inter-organizational relations but it also changed the composition of those 
groups that defined the politics of each organization. 

Ina narrower sense the Hungarian transition occurred between 1987 and 
1990.9" Reform was the agenda of the first year. In a certain sense, the his- 
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tory since the economic reform of 1968 had been the history of restarting 
and withdrawing, sometimes overt but more often covert, implicit reform 
attempts. While there had been no fundamental change in the top eche- 
lons of power of the communist party until 1988, this was the time when 
the leader of the MSZMP’s reform wing, Imre Pozsgay developed his net- 
work which would become important later. Developing contacts with var- 
ious social and cultural groups, Pozsgay followed a strategy of co-optation 
to realize his reform ideas. He went to the various nonofficial clubs, sup- 
ported traditionalist circles as well as moderate social initiatives. His pop- 
ularity stemmed from that he offered an alternative, not only to the elderly 
leader, Janos Kádár and his circle but also to the middle-aged generation who 
wanted to overthrow Kádár but insisted on maintaining the system.” 
Within the state party, Pozsgay had to form a temporary alliance with 
Karoly Grósz, along term party-apparatchik to overthrow Kádár because his 
internal support was not enough to carry out the mission with success. To 
remove Kádár, one had to mobilize the apparatus, something Grósz could do. 
Pozsgay was popular outside the party, but Grósz had the party machinery 
in his hand. Grósz could have maintained his influence in the broader party 
membership only if he had been able to isolate MSZMP from society. But in 
a dissolving dictatorship, the party state was not what it had been. Instead 
of adhering to the Leninist principle of “democratic centralism,” the party 
membership demanded stronger ties to the society. There was no chance to 
lead the party in the old way anymore, by bureaucratic control. However, 
Pozsgay was helped in his successful fight against hardline cadres precisely by 
his openness and good relationship to the party state’s reformers and to the 
semi-opposition groups outside the party. The walls of the party state con- 
tinued to break after Kádár was removed. Reformers of the communist party 
still acted by the strategy of co-optation. They tried to use their existing rela- 
tionship with opposition organizations to channel more and more political 
power from the conservatives of the party state to them or their clients.” 
However, the scenario of co-optation was nullified when the Opposition 
Roundtable was formed in March 1989, and that it later gained strength. 
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MSZMP was opposed no longer by unorganized and divisible opposition 
groups: the institution uniting the forces of the opposition under the prin- 
ciple of consensus was created. There was no chance for any reformer of 
the party state to co-opt the ones from the side of the opposition. When 
MSZMP attempted at dividing the EKA, it failed. The only way the com- 
munists could involve the opposition to the solution of the crisis if they open 
negotiations about the fundamental change of the political system. The logic 
of co-optation gave way to the logic of cooperation. 

The strategy of co-optation worked until there was a need for wide fronts 
and “weak ties, 9 that is, in the early phase of the regime change, during 
Gorbachev’s glasnost. By the spring of 1989, however, Pozsgay must have seen 
that political action built on sympathy per se was not enough. Public opin- 
ion started to turn about him when, in April 1989, he did not quit MSZMP 
and start a new democratic reform movement. Failing to quit, he could not 
show the path to his followers, so he tried to keep up their sympathy by his 
personal popularity and language which differed from the party jargon and 
built on the ideas of nation, democracy, and socialism. 

In the summer of the 1989, the National Roundtable talks were at the cen- 
ter of political life. In the beginning, it seemed that starting the negotiations 
was according to Pozsgay’s plan. As it had been known by then that MSZMP 
would nominate him for the position of president, it was easy for Pozsgay to 
concede to the opposition that wanted to dethrone the state party. He could 
kill two birds with one stone: weaken the state party while increasing his 
own chances. Gradually dropping the burden of the state party, he could have 
emerged as the president of the nascent Republic of Hungary, and he was 
justified in expecting his opposition allies negotiating in EKA not to hin- 
der early presidential elections in exchange for his concessions. Organizations 
in the gravitational field of Pozsgay tended to accept such a compromise. 
However, he failed to organize these circles behind him effectively, and his 
People's Frontlike strategy came to fruition without him being able to har- 
vest its fruits. Elemér Hankiss, a well-known representative of EKA, recalled: 


I sensed horrible tension between the two camps. Nevertheless, the con- 


sultation was very civilized, very calm. [. . .] The whole thing had very 
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high stakes in a psychological sense, so that we can sit down and talk. 
That was the first time they sat down with the opposition. And by this, 
they brought the opposition into public politics.95 


The phase of co-optation was replaced by cooperation, which primarily 
meant strengthening the unity of the opposition vis-a-vis the state party. The 
speedy dynamics of change quickly gave way to József Antall a chief negoti- 
ator of MDF and the circles developing around him. Antall became politi- 
cally active in 1988, and his network originally included the elderly leaders 
of the historical parties (FKGP, KDNP), as well as some prominent figures 
from MDF and BZSBT only. Antall became the leader of the moderate 
right during the Roundtable talks, and for a long time he managed to bal- 
ance between the reformers of MSZMP and the radical democrats of EKA. 
Antall was a principled anti-communist but in practice he was a rather cau- 
tious politician. Due to his central position and prestige, he had probably the 
broadest and most effective of all circles in the definitive months of 1989. 
While Pozsgay built his network for years, Antall achieved the same in 1989 
in a matter of months by making himself and his party unavoidable during 
the talks. An addition benefit for Antall was that he became stronger within 
his own party as well, and by the end of the summer it had become obvious 
that he would be the next leader of MDF. 

The witnesses had mixed feelings about the behavior of Jézsef Antall. 
Some believed he was too old-fashioned, while others thought this advantage 
came from this very trait. Someone pointed out his special ability to balance: 


Antall was very adept in assessing various power relations, and when it 
had to be summarized after a day of debating where we stood, he was 
masterful in this, and he always favored those a little bit who wanted 
more politically. He could present it, he said such periodic sentences that 
were accepted even by the softer line, [so] he was very adept in dealing 
with the participants.?? 


According to another participant, 
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Antall had a great sense to informal politics: that is, when, who, what 
should be said during the break in three words, and then go on with the 
negotiations accordingly. And another one had to be told another three 
words. He was excellent in that. And he was just as calm and cumbersome 
in EKA, which was good political tactics with him, not only a stylistic 
flaw, I think, but political tactics, too, that speeches had to be long and 
cumbersome, because then you need to speak about practically nothing, 
and you can avoid substantive answers. I think he did this consciously.’ 


In the committee dedicated to constitution-making, the delegates of 
MSZMP also had high opinion of Antall: “I didn’t realize for a long time that he 
wasnt a lawyer because his comments were so professional. What I noted rather 
was that how much the others listened to him. Most of the times, the last word 
from the side of EKA in that delegation was said by Antall.”* The negotiations 
were attended by some artists as well, who noticed something else in Antall as 
well, and formed a more pronounced opinion. For example, a renowned movie 
director remembered him as follows: “That was the first time I met József Antall, 
and I said to myself: Can it be that he'll be prime minister? Then were in trou- 
ble. [. . .] I met him once or twice later, it was completely obvious that he’s an 
extremely vain man... it seemed to me he had a very malformed soul.”9? 

Péter Tölgyessy, a top delegate of SZDSZ, who negotiated with him ona 
daily basis, characterized him in an interview as follows: 


Jozsef Antall was the carrier of one of the significant traditions of Hun- 
garian history. His family showed the best traditions of the Hungarian 
political class. [...] In 1990, he did not simply want to put an end to state 
socialism and the Kádár system, he was trying to revive the conserva- 
tive-liberal tradition that had been broken in 1947. He hoped to lead the 
right-wing voter to modern Europe. "9" 


Pozsgay remembered Antall as someone who excelled at the negotiating 
table, and this paved his path to party leadership. “I don’t want to talk about 
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him based on disappointment and disillusionment, because history will cer- 
tainly give him credit for many good things, especially that he agreed to gov- 
ern the first term, simply he made fatal mistakes in my opinion. I'm not sure 
that he should have agreed to it."'?' 

The tactic of co-optation was driven by the soft-liners of the MSZMP, 
while cooperation was orchestrated by them and the representatives of the 
moderate wing of the opposition. The radical opposition parties had a much 
harder time to build an effective network. For their political activity openly 
aimed at being not the followers but the makers of change. They strived to 
be always one step ahead the changing political atmosphere. Coming from 
the democratic opposition, the leadership of SZDSZ was more cohesive and 
closely knit. According to a participant, “It can't be debated that homoge- 
neous leadership was a strength of SZDSZ for a long time. The leading body 
of the democratic opposition, which used to make Beszélő, they organized 
SZDSZ, and certainly led the party." However, SZDSZ did not have 
much opportunity until the summer of 1989 to build a social following. The 
Network of Free Initiatives brought many people into the gravitational field 
of SZDSZ, but the effect of this was less observable a year later. The leaders 
of the party found sympathizers in the liberal circles of the liberalizing press, 
and they were close allies with the Liga trade union. According to a recol- 
lection: "Finally we were sitting there, and it was amazing to see that all of 
a sudden one becomes a great man out of nothing, of obscurity. There were 
three such people: Viktor Orban, Péter Tölgyessy, and József Antall. The 
others? They could not come to the fore so much.” "° 

The SZDSZ during the Roundtable talks was hallmarked not by the for- 
mer dissidents but first and foremost Péter Tólgyessy, who belonged to the 
newcomers in the party, but he did not have supporters in other parties. One 
of the participants remembered the role of Tölgyessy as follows: 


Greatmanythingsthatwereachievedby theOpposition Roundtable, [...] 
and what was achieved by SZDSZ outside of it, were led and devel- 
oped by Péter Tölgyessy, he had a decisive role. [. ..] I think of him as 
a politician of great caliber and a very talented man who needed such 


101 Interview with Imre Pozsgay, 1997. 
102. Interview with Miklós Szabó, 1997. 
103 Interview with László Vitézy, 1997. 
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an issue to be motivated enough, and this was the level at which he 
could really create and work. And then there were other things that 
did not motivate him that much, or at all, and he was not really inter- 
ested in those issues either. For instance, he does not know how to or- 
ganize the party or lead it on the operative level. As if he was born to 
make the development of the comprehensive, constitution-level polit- 


ical reform ideas.'?* 


The relationship of SZDSZ and Fidesz in the negotiations can be best 
described as symmetrical, as opposed to the asymmetrical relationship of 
MDF and the smaller right-wing parties. Maybe this handicap of SZDSZ 
and Fidesz contributed to that, when in September 1989 these parties were 
in the minority regarding the issues that had been left open at the negotiat- 
ing table they found a take-off point in turning directly to society. They felt 
that they had nothing to lose. For although they did not want to jeopardize 
the results reached at the negotiating table, in several questions they did not 
accept the compromises the moderate opposition found acceptable. Thus, 
they initiated a referendum in those issues which the negotiations had not 
resolved. The following table summarizes the reorganization of elite groups 
in each phase of the democratic transition. 


Table 10. Declared goals and dominant elite networks during and 


after the transition 


PERIOD | DECLARED THE RELATION OF DOMINANT ELITE GROUP 
POLITICAL GOAL | MSZMP To THE NEW 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1987 reform co-optation Reformers weakening 
the regime from inside 
(Pozsgay) 


1988 model change cooperation MSZMP leaders 
overthrowing Kádár (Grósz, 
Pozsgay, Nyers, Németh) 

1989 regime change contestation followers of Antall (MDF) 
and the leaders of SZDSZ 


104 Interview with Gábor Demszky, 1997. 
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Three types of opposition behavior could be identified at the Roundtable 
talks. Those were, as John Schiemann called them, the “ultra-moderate,” the 
“moderate,” and the “self limiting radical” positions, which sometimes com- 
plemented each other and sometimes competed with each other.'^* Focusing 
on domestic politics, the success of the Hungarian regime change was the 
result of the fortunate constellation of several factors. First, as the time 
passed it was more and more in the interest of the reformers of MSZMP to 
make an agreement with the opposition, they tried to mobilize their con- 
tacts in this direction. Second, it was crucial that the success of the moderate 
opposition, represented by MDF, managed to neutralize the “ultra-moder- 
ates” and even steer them to the path of regime change, and that this aim was 
supported by the “self-limiting radicals” of SZDSZ as well. In other words, 
the reorganization of the political playing field was done by the coopera- 
tion of radicals and moderates; they were divided not by strategic but tacti- 
cal differences. Third, it was important that the success of the referendum of 
the radicals managed to divert the moderate opposition from an agreement 
that would have led to a Polish-type early power-sharing with the dominant 
groups of the old regime. 

It was the joint effect of these factors that was able to ensure that the 
Roundtable talks left with only a very few political “mines” which the voters 
would have had to circumvent in the new democratic period. The changing 
political goals of “reform—model change—regime change” corresponded to 
the behavior of elite groups described as “cooptation—cooperation—contes- 
tation.” Different groups of the opposition have been maneuvering in these 
conditions by rotating themselves in that period of rolling transition. 


105 Schiemann, The Politics of Pact-Making. 
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Negotiated Revolution: The 
Strategy of the Opposition 


n this chapter we arrive at a new scene of rolling transition, the Roundtable 
D. which brought new actors in the spotlight. In the following, I shall 
discuss the dynamics of the Roundtable negotiations by highlighting the stra- 
tegic choices of the opposition and elaborating the interactions between the 
delegates of EKA and the MSZMP. The negotiations covered several issues; 
here I will examine the stages of the negotiated revolution and the constitu- 
tion-making process in the negotiations of the decaying and the ascending 
political elite. After the Roundtable talks, some issues still left open, those 
were solved by the referendum of November 1989. This chapter covers the 
most crucial period of transition, from the Act on Associations of January 
1989 until the free elections of March 1990. 


1. IHE MEANING OF THE ROUNDTABLE TALKS 


The Roundtable negotiations of 1989 were part of the bargaining process 
between the outgoing and incoming political elites, but their substance was a 
change of revolutionary importance." As a renowned scholar of negotiated 
revolutions, Jon Elster wrote: 


1 Cf. Bozóki, Konfrontáció és konszenzus; Alkotmányos forradalom; Bozóki et al. (1999-2000); Bruszt, 
"Negotiated Revolution in Hungary’; Ripp, Rendszerváltás Magyarországon; Sajó, “Roundtable Talks in 
Hungary’; Schiemann, The Politics of Pact-Making; and Tőkés, Hungary's Negotiated Revolution among 
others. 
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The Roundtable talks were a peculiar political phenomenon. They em- 
bodied a form of bargaining between the government and society that 
bore no resemblance to the usual relationships between those two en- 
tities. In democratic political systems, society restrains the government 
through electoral mechanisms. In non-democratic systems, the restraint 
is indirect and implicit, through the governments calculations of how 
far it can go without creating social unrest with all its costs and risks. [. . .] 
It is very different, however, from the explicit bargaining of the Roundta- 
ble talks. By accepting an overt confrontation, the regime admitted what 
everybody knew—that it had no claim to represent the interests of the 
society over which it was governing. This unmasking of hypocrisy had 
major psychological and political consequences.” 


Ending the old regime had to start with the process *unmasking," since the 
system was ideologically based on promises of enlightenment which con- 
tradicted to its everyday political practice. Everybody was aware of this dis- 
crepancy and knew that dictatorial politics is based on a lie. By “unmask- 
ing of hypocrisy” the opposition had to present a democratic alternative to 
participate in the negotiations and to compete successfully in electoral pol- 
itics. The fact that the then organizing opposition broke with the idea of 
reforming the party state, and they turned to society, also made clear that 
they distinguished legitimacy from legality. The notion of “radical reform” 
the Hungarian democratic opposition often referred to also meant this. 
However, the fact that several similarities could be observed in their politi- 
cal language facilitated the congruence of the democratic opposition and the 
new reformist intellectuals. The formation of a counter-elite, and its social 
base, aiming at peaceful and democratic change made it possible to proclaim 
that the system was not legitimate but legal, that is, transition to a legitimate 
system is possible within the framework of the law. 

The peaceful transitions hallmarked by the Roundtable talks took a novel 
approach to the issue of starting a democracy, and thus set new challenges to 
the political thinking about revolutions. Distinguishing legality from legit- 
imacy, the members of the opposition expressed that the system was illegiti- 


2 Elster, “Introduction,” 3. 
3 Kis, “Between Reform and Revolution.” 
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mate. And yet, they did not go and “storm the Bastille.” Instead, they created 
the possibility of an elite arrangement by maintaining the fiction of legal- 
ity. They put the principle of rule of law before revolutionary justice-making. 
Maintaining legal continuity in terms of the process, the negotiating par- 
ties avoided continuity with the dictatorship in terms of the content of car- 
dinal laws. 

This process was a witty solution to the problem of political regime 
change, but later it raised moral problems in the period of democratic con- 
solidation. For even if the transition was not unequivocally revolutionary, 
its result, the democracy, was fundamentally different from the previous 
system. Many people realized only later that informal networks and struc- 
tures survived in the new democracy. Moreover, as the transition in several 
countries, including Hungary, was not about going back to democracy, but 
this was the first time a fully fledged democracy was established, it was ques- 
tioned whether informal practices were just the legacy of the communist sys- 
tem or indeed deeper phenomena that had been developing for centuries. 
The negotiated transition was an informal way out of state socialism, but the 
world of informality necessarily prevailed.^ 

From this point of view, distinguishing legitimacy and positive legal- 
ity may be problematic. The opposition was adept in exploiting the gaping 
hole between the informal-political rules of the dictatorship and its formally 
declared constitutionality. But in the old system, neither the citizens, nor 
the communist politicians in power saw this discrepancy as important. On 
the one hand, the system was not seen legitimate in the first place, because 
they know that it is ultimately based on sheer force. On the other hand, they 
knew that its legality is only the right of the stronger, and positive law per se 
deserves no respect as not even those who created it took it seriously. The legal 
culture of the system was not characterized by facing the duality of constitu- 
tionality and legality but by relativizing the law and finding personal loop- 
holes. This is deeply engrained in post-communist societies as well. Thus, we 
can interpret the distinction between legality and legitimacy as a useful fic- 
tion created for the success of the regime change, but it was not backed by 
popular consensus. On the level of the elites, it was easier to get rid of the old 
system with the distinction, but it had the disadvantage of not making the 


4 Böröcz, “Informality Rules”; Lauth, “Informal Institutions and Democracy.” 
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moral content of the regime change sufficiently perceptible for the broader 
society. Many people believed that the old practices go on the within new 
frames. The debates following the regime change—on issues such as corrup- 
tion, democratic deficit, the deficiencies of the social acceptance of democ- 
racy, social justice, or the relation of the new system to the past—helped the 
citizens face this problem afterward. 


2. FROM MODEL CHANGE TO REGIME CHANGE 


The structure the Hungarian Roundtable negotiations was complex: It 
included political and economic talks on three levels between three main 
negotiating partners (MSZMP), Opposition Roundtable (EKA), and the 
so-called Third Side which was a group of the satellite organizations of the 
Party. Topics of political talks were centered around the following six major 
themes: constitutional issues, party law, electoral law, criminal law, media 
and publicity, and the political guarantees of nonviolent transition. 

At first, the participants of the 1989 Hungarian Roundtable talks wanted 
to create the cardinal laws necessary to hold free elections and therefore to 
peaceful transition. They wanted to leave constitution-making to the freely 
elected parliament. However, this initial plan was overwritten by the dynam- 
ics of the regime change. Eventually, opposition forces did not avoid the con- 
stitution-making process which they previously refused but later accepted. 
This is how the democratic constitution came into being together with insti- 
tutions which proved to be durable. The political outcome of the elite set- 
tlement was passed by the old parliament, and the so-called “Four Yes” ref 
erendum settled the still open questions. The constitution-making process 
was closed by the April 1990 agreement between the MDF and the SZDSZ, 
which guaranteed governability, and by the new law on municipal govern- 
ments in summer 1990. 

While the preamble of the 1989 democratic constitution explicitly stated 
the constitution was only temporary, this indicated only the bashfulness of 
the “founding fathers” and not that they regarded the constitution-making 
process invalid. Those who wanted to start constitution-making again in the 
decades after 1990 always cited this passage about the constitution’s formal 


5 These topics were discussed in detail. C£. Bozóki, The Roundtable Talks of 1989. 
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temporariness,° but they also stressed that constitution-making was not 
exigent. Therefore, they also accepted that the democratic constitution, cre- 
ated in 1989-1990 and informally reinforced by the referendum, was appro- 
priate to create and protect pluralist democracy.’ 


2.1 TACTICAL MANEUVERS 


The need for formulating a new constitution was first raised in the May 1988 
party conference of the MSZMP, when Janos Kadar was removed from pow- 
er." On January 1, 1989, a constitutional draft committee was formed within 
the Ministry of Justice with the task of revising the constitution. The minis- 
try’s draft? was accepted by the parliament in March 1989, but the detailed 
elaboration of the legal text was postponed due to the emergence of opposi- 
tion parties, the formation of the Opposition Roundtable, the preparatory 
meetings of the Roundtable talks, and the accelerating political changes in 
general. Opposition forces entered the political arena as challengers to the 
MSZMP. 

However, constitutional change could begin already before constitution- 
making was on the agenda, by accepting a few important laws. In January 
1989, the Association Act was passed in the parliament. The existence of vari- 
ous political organizations—which had all referred to the constitution—was 
thereby legalized. The Association Act meant that party formation was liber- 
alized in Hungary, and the creation of legal framework opened the political 
opportunity toward a multiparty system.'? However, the leaders of MSZMP 
tried to detach political parties from social organizations, arguing that the 
legal conditions of party operation would be set only in the later Party Act. 
According to the recollection of the then Deputy Minister of Justice and 
member of the constitutional draft committee, Géza Kilényi, “after the law 


6 The 1989 constitution of Hungary started as follows: “In order to facilitate a peaceful political transition 
to a constitutional state, establish a multi-party system, parliamentary democracy and a social market 
economy, the Parliament of the Republic of Hungary hereby establishes the following text as the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Hungary, until the country’s new Constitution is adopted.” A Magyar Koztar- 
saság Alkotmánya. (The Constitution of the Republic of Hungary) Budapest: Novissima, 2006. 

7 Halmai “Az 1949-es alkotmány jogállamosítása"; Tordai, “A Harmadik Köztársaság alkotmányának szül- 
etése.” 

8 MSZMP, A Magyar Szocialista Munkáspárt, 262. 

9 Kilényi, Egy alkotmány-előkészítés dokumentumai. 

10 Bozóki, Politikai pluralizmus Magyarországon. 
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on the right of association categorically stated that political parties can be 
founded on this legal basis, the party leadership was alarmed and wanted to 
buy some time. The Ministry was ordered to put a sentence in the Act say- 
ing the operation and registration of parties will be set in another law. It was 
clearly for the purpose of buying time." 

The supporters of Imre Pozsgay proposed a constituent assembly. The 
plan—in the version of creating “national committees" —was also enter- 
tained by New March Front (Uj Március Front, UME) which was a reform 
group of intellectuals close to MSZMP and informally led by Rezső Nyers." 
Eventually, the plan failed because of the lack of agreement on who should 
convene the assembly and who should be invited. There was a risk that some 
of the opposition forces would not be invited to the constituent assembly, 
and therefore the constitution it makes would not reflect the will of the peo- 
ple. The proposal was thus quickly removed from the agenda. 

At this point, only internal pressure and political courage were needed 
for the ruling party to recognize the multiparty system. When the MSZMP 
leader Károly Grósz traveled abroad at the end of January 1989, Minister of 
State Imre Pozsgay used the opportunity to proclaim— referring to the find- 
ings of the historical committee he had convened— that 1956 was a popular 
uprising. Although the notion of popular uprising was not equal to revolu- 
tion, the sheer fact that the genesis of the Kádár regime was revised surprised 
the society. For one of the taboos of the system was, as mentioned above, that 
the interpretation of 1956 as a “counter-revolution” cannot be questioned. 
Because if the leaders of the system acknowledge that 1956 was not a coun- 
ter-revolution then they cannot deny that the regime of Kádár, and its com- 
ing to power was paved by Soviet tanks, oppressed the people, and served 
foreign interests. The top bodies of the state party discussed the disloyalty 
of Pozsgay in February 1989. Contrary to expectations, the fight strength- 
ened the reformist wing and the communist participants acknowledged that 
what happened in 1956 was a popular uprising. It was even more important, 


ir Interview with Géza Kilényi, 1997. 

12 According to the recollection of László Antal, the New March Front wanted to fulfill a role of integration 
vis-à-vis the official party line. It was the idea of György Aczél that a political organization should have 
a legitimate way which is not directed by the MSZMP. The founding document of New March Front 
was accepted and Rezső Nyers was announced as its leader. But it was forbidden for Nyers, a member of 
the politburo, to sign it. The statement was published in October 1989 only, when the initiative had long 
failed. Interview with László Antal, 1997. 
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however, that MSZMP accepted the idea of multiparty system, which could 
finally be codified. 

Yet this did not mean that the party state was ready to run in free and 
fair elections. In February 1989, MSZMP leaders thought that they only 
encourage the operation the parties which accept the current constitution 
which recognized the leading role of the state party, and that multiparty sys- 
tem can exist only as “socialist pluralism.” They wanted to keep the reorga- 
nized historic parties—primarily the Independent Smallholders’ Party, the 
Hungarian Social Democratic Party, and the Hungarian People’s Party— 
as potential allies for a future coalition. In addition, they maintained good 
relations with the strongest new party, the MDF. Pozsgay, as the populist- 
leaning representative of the reform wing of MSZMP had been cooperat- 
ing with MDF since the 1987 Lakitelek meeting, and he had good relations 
with some smaller groups from that camp as well.? Minister of State Rezső 
Nyers tried to link reform communists and social democrats by promoting 
the New March Front. 

Independent political organizations issued a joint statement to welcome 
the multiparty system was recognized by MSZMP, although they resented 
that the state party still refuses to officially recognize 1956 as a revolution. 
The same organizations began preparations for the independent, worthy cel- 
ebration of March 15 (the revolution of 1848) and called the government 
to officially declare October 23 (the revolution of 1956) a national holiday. 
The leaders of the Danube movements announced that they had collected 
124,000 signatures to hold a referendum in the issue of the Gabčíkovo- 
Nagymaros dam. In the weeks before March 15, 1989, MSZMP speeded 
up the negotiations it separately held with each opposition organization." 
These talks were criticized as tactics of “divide and conquer” by numerous 
opposition organizations. 

In 1989, March 15 was a national holiday for the first time in decades. 
Adjusting to the rituals of the previous years, the official celebration in 


13 Like Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Friendship Society and Hungarian People’s Party. 

14 On the turn of February-March 1989, the representatives of MSZMP held bilateral negotiations with 
the representatives ofthe Independent Smallholders’ Party, the Veres Péter Society, the Hungarian Dem- 
ocratic Forum (MDF), the Hungarian Social Democratic Party (MSZDP), the Miinnich Ferenc Society, 
and the Hungarian Federation of Resistance Fighters and Antifascists (MEASZ). In addition, they met 
the delegates of the National Committee of Hungarian Youth Organizations (MISZOT), the Hungar- 
ian People’s Party, and the Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ). 
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Budapest was in the garden of the Hungarian National Museum. The oppo- 
sition side gathered at the statue of 1848 revolutionary Sándor Petőfi and 
followed its path that became traditional in the 1980s. At various stations, 
political speeches were given. In the evening, the opposition organized a 
torchlight procession to Buda Castle. The demonstration in Budapest was 
attended by more than a 100,000 people—which was five times the atten- 
dance of the official celebration—and attendance rates were similar in every 
country town as well. As a result, opposition groups felt legitimate: they were 
justified in thinking that they are not only backed by isolated groups of stu- 
dent and intellectuals, but supported by greater and greater circles of soci- 
ety as well. 

The celebration of March 15 was a fight for historical memory. On the 
streets, demonstrators linked the demands of 1848 and 1956 visually as 
well as verbally, and they applied them to the situation in 1989 as well. An 
emphatic point was to contrast János Kádár and Imre Nagy, recalling the 
genesis of the Kádár regime and underlining its moral indefensibility.5 The 
successful demonstration channeled the changes that had taken place mainly 
on the level of elites to public discourse, and further encouraged the leaders 
of new political groups to cooperate and jointly realize the common demand 
of the two revolutions: the freedom of Hungary. 


2.2 PREPARATORY TALKS BETWEEN THE OPPOSITION 
ROUNDTABLE AND THE MSZMP 


The successful demonstration of March 15 had landslide political effects for 
both the MSZMP and the status of the opposition. As for the state party: 
the dissolution following the January statement of Pozsgay accelerated. From 
April, reform circles of the party were formed all over the country and sev- 
eral hardline leaders were removed from party leadership. Representatives of 
MSZMP met, behind closed doors, with the representatives of the freshly 
formed Opposition Roundtable in April to discuss preparations for the 
National Roundtable talks. The government of Miklós Németh, which was 
practically composed by a bunch of technocrats by that time, stopped the 
building of the Gab¢ikovo—Nagymaros dam in May 1989. The cabinet dis- 


15 Hofer, "Harc a rendszervaltasért szimbolikus mezőben.” 
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tanced itself from the statement of Grész who talked about the possibility of 
an economic state of emergency. The division between the Party and its gov- 
ernment led to a stalemate in which MSZMP could not bloc the reburial of 
martyr prime minister Imre Nagy anymore. The reburial was recognized as a 
political event which made clear that the conservative forces of the party were 
unable to reverse the transition.'$ In parallel, the opposition parties resisted 
the temptation to make separate agreements with the MSZMP, which thus 
could not divide them. The political conditions of opposition cooperation 
were created right after the March 15 demonstration. 

On March 22, 1989 the Opposition Roundtable (EKA) was formed by 
eight organizations in Budapest, at the Faculty of Law of Eötvös Lóránd 
University." It was preceded by the beginning of the Polish Roundtable talks 
in February with the representatives of the most important political forces of 
Poland (Solidarity, the communist party, the Catholic Church, official trade 
unions, and satellite parties).'* The Hungarian opposition believed that fol- 
lowing this model—the only model at the time—was reasonable despite the 
differences in the political situation of the two countries." The question at 
this point was: Who will initiate the cooperation of the opposition forces? 

This was when the Independent Lawyer’s Forum (FJF) entered the scene. 
Originally, it was formed in November 1988 with the aim of mobilizing the 
passive stratum of layers to help the democratic and peaceful transformation 
of the system. FJF did not belong to any opposition organization but to the 
opposition in general, and it wanted to facilitate the process which would 
lead to free elections. After the successful demonstration of March 15, an 
FJF representative, Imre Kónya proposed to the forces of the opposition to 
start negotiations immediately about the most pressing issues of the transi- 
tion, particularly suffrage. The Lawyer's Forum offered to organize the nego- 
tiations, and to contribute to the elaboration and reconciliation of the stand- 


16 Kalmar, *Modellváltástól a rendszerváltásig.” 

17 The eight organizations which created the Roundtable were the following: Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Endre 
Friendship Society, Alliance of Young Democrats, Independent Smallholders’ Party, Democratic Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Hungarian Democratic Forum, Hungarian People’s Party, Hungarian 
Social Democratic Party, Alliance of Free Democrats. The Christian Democratic People’s Party—as a 
ninth member—joined the Opposition Roundtable only in June. 

18 Osyatinski, “The Roundtable Talks in Poland.” 

19 Interview with László Bruszt, 1997; Interview with Csaba Kiss Gy, 1997. 
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points of the different sides.*® This meant that the political activity of the 
opposition moved from the movement period to a new dimension: an intel- 
lectual group literally undertook a legislative, constitution-making role.” 

The members of the Opposition Roundtable (EKA) agreed unanimously 
at the inaugural meeting, that only such organizations can be part of EKA 
which regard popular sovereignty as one of their goals, reject the privileges 
or power monopoly, and do not form alliances with such organizations. To 
ensure their unity, the participants agreed in procedural rules which ensured 
that the decisions of EKA will be consensual, that is, the negative vote of a 
single organization could mean the use of veto power.’* This rule proved to 
bea force of unity. From here on, every member organization of EKA needed 
to consider whether its own, different vote is important enough to insist on 
it and prevent the decision making of EKA. This did not mean the member 
organizations could only vote “Yes”: they often abstained or expressed that 
their "No" vote is not a veto but only serves to make EK A5 internal lines of 
power visible. The principle of consensual decision making, which was later 
extended in a more sophisticated form to the National Roundtable as well, 
had a great impact on the then forming democratic political culture. 

With respect to constitution-making, EKA proposed that an agenda item 
of the negotiations with MSZMP must be “guaranteeing the democratic 
conditions of constitution-making, given that the Opposition Roundtable 
does not consider the current process of constitution-making democratic 
and expedient.” The EKA also wanted to discuss “creating the conditions 
for free and democratic elections that ensure constitutional development, 
given that the Opposition Roundtable considers the current Parliament, 
established through non-democratic elections, unsuitable for constitution 
making." The early documents do not state that the EKA itself wants to 
be part of the process of constitution-making. Indeed, they only called the 
MSZMP to stop preparations for one-sided constitution-making. 

The reaction of MSZMP to the formation of EKA was increased activ- 
ity. Although the separate negotiations it wanted could not be concluded, 


20 Atthe same time, SZDSZ also had the same initiative, but they eventually had withdrawn it, believing 
the proposal should not come from one of the opposition parties. 

21 This realized in concrete terms what Zygmunt Bauman, Legislator and Interpreters had expressed meta- 
phorically: the intellectual as “legislator.” 

22 Bozókietal, A rendszerváltás forgatókönyve. 

23 Bozóki etal., Æ rendszerváltás forgatókönyve, 86, 87. 
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the MSZMP tried to convene a consultative forum where every opposition 
organization, with the exception of Fidesz, while most of the organizations 
of the later Third Side were invited. This was a tensile test for EKA. If they 
attend without Fidesz, they give up unity and the first step of the “divide 
and conquer” tactics of MSZMP succeeds. The opposition parties decided 
not to accept the invitation. As a result, they fortified solidarity between the 
new parties, ensured the maintaining of the Roundtable, and reinforced its 
of operation of consensual decision making. EKA now existed as a genuine 
political force. 

At the same time, MSZMP continued to weaken. Within the party, the 
reformist movements gained ground and urged the state party to give up not 
only its power monopoly but its hegemonic role to ensure its own reforma- 
tion. It was upon their pressure that the party leadership lifted the ban on 
internal factions, renounced the direct control of the press, and dissolved the 
cadre lists (the nomenklatura) which listed fields of employment where posi- 
tions could be fulfilled only with the prior approval of the party. In April 
1989, the reform circles of MSZMP convened a national party forum. They 
had great expectation toward this event and thought that the reform wing 
would secede from the state party. However, Pozsgay rejected the proposal. 
He probably believed that he would be able to crowd out the hardliners and 
therefore by leaving, splitting the party, and starting a new one would be 
beneficial only to his opponents who could get rid of him this way. True, 
a reorganized left-wing movement outside the party could have had more 
credibility but splitting the state party might have endangered the success of 
peaceful transition. 

In May-June of 1989, the internal pluralization of MSZMP accelerated. 
Reform circles all over the country called for negotiations, and they even 
contacted the Opposition Roundtable. On May 1, independent trade unions 
organized a picnic in the People’s Gardens in Budapest with tens of thou- 
sands attending. Local opposition roundtables emerged in the country, and 
the joint opposition became a countrywide movement. The paramilitary 
Workers’ Militia was put under the control of the government. The party 
leadership organized a party conference to the autumn of 1989, which even- 
tually became—upon the pressure of the reformist groups—a full-fledged 
party congress. The party leadership was caught between a rock and a hard 
place. 
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Following the increasingly radical steps of the Németh government, 
some people with close ties to the cabinet argued that negotiations should 
be carried out not between MSZMP and EKA but the government and the 
parties so the declining MSZMP would not appear with too much weight. 
However, it was important for EKA to negotiate with the real possessors of 
power and thereby have a change to draw a clear line between itself and the 
representatives of the old regime. Thus, the EKA rejected the negotiations 
with the incumbent government, and maintained the idea of bilateral nego- 
tiations with the communist party. This is how the opposition wanted to dis- 
tinguish “them” and “us.” Had the regime been already happened, the oppo- 
sition could have negotiated about political questions with the government. 
But this was not the case in the summer of 1989: the opposition had to nego- 
tiate with MSZMP, the “ruling force of society” as the communist constitu- 
tion put it. At this time, the Németh government did not strongly oppose 
democratic transition, and therefore it could not be a symbol of the old 
regime either. The state party, possessed of the monopoly of power, was the 
manifestation of the old system, as well as the main obstacle of the regime 
change. 

A reformist ministerial participant remembered with regret: “I felt that 
our ministry followed a rather strong reformist spirit, and we shouldn’t let 
this reformist spirit go. [. . .] But this was in the interest of neither politi- 
cal force. For the MSZMP, because it knew that it can no longer control 
the government, the governments fight for independence had already been 
won. And for the EKA, because it was not interested in recognizing that 
the government follows independent politics, it was interested in blur- 
ring it with MSZMP.”*+ However, as two of the most important leaders of 
MSZMP (Németh, Pozsgay) were also important members of the govern- 
ment, ministerial officials showing their independence from the party state 
had no political credibility. On the other hand, although they had to repre- 
sent the MSZMP in the negotiations they were given remarkable freedom, 
almost a free mandate to do so. “Directly, we felt that we were subject to a 
single political instruction, the instruction of Pozsgay, that we must reach an 
agreement.”* 


24 Interview with Istvan Somogyvári, 1997. 
25 Interview with Istvan Somogyvári, 1997. 
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As part of the preparatory, non-public consultations between the EKA 
and the MSZMP in April 1989," the issue of constitution-making was dis- 
cussed, but at this point the EKA delegates refrained from constitution- 
making before the formation of a new, democratically elected parliament. 


In the view of the Opposition Roundtable the goal of the negotiations 
is to reach an agreement between the parties about the legal acts which 
are prerequisite for the democratic transition, as well as the date of gener- 
al elections. [. ..] The Opposition Roundtable considers the current Par- 
liament unsuitable for constitution-making, therefore it does not want 
to make a political agreement about this issue, because that would mean 
narrowing the room for maneuver for the new Parliament. Based on the 
same considerations, it finds continuing the discussion about the insti- 
tution of the president of the republic and the constitutional court un- 


timely.? 


As the passage of time only favored EKA—as both the reformist circles 
and certain groups of society mobilized—the MSZMP had to take a step: the 
reburial of Imre Nagy on June 16 and the July visit of US President George 
Bush were coming. While in the beginning of June millions of TV viewers 
saw the bloody suppression of the student demonstration for democracy at 
Tiananmen Square in Beijing, the Western pressure on the Hungarian polit- 
ical leadership became more explicit. US foreign policy, which followed a 
rather cautious policy of Eastern Europe when Bush was elected, now real- 
ized its growing room for maneuver. The US Ambassador to Hungary," 
who visited opposition parties personally several times, made it clear that the 
American president supports the peaceful, democratic way of transition, but 
in case of unsuccessful negotiations the financial support of the US may be 
questioned. So MSZMP decided to pre-empt the events. 

But even within the member organizations of EKA, the opponents to 
negotiations needed to be convinced. The writer Dénes Csengey tried to per- 
suade the delegates of MDF this way: 


26 The preparatory talks were attended by László Sólyom and Péter Tólgyessy from the side of EKA, while 
MSZMP was represented by Imre Forgács, Istvan Gyórgy, and Andras Tóth. 

27 EKA- MSZMP, “Az Ellenzéki Kerekasztal." 

28 Ambassador Mark Palmer. 
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Dear friends, now this is about a political agreement, we must put our re- 
vulsions aside.[. . .] If we say “without trauma’, if we say “without fight”, 
if we say “without blood”, and this is what we say, then we must say “with 
negotiations”. And then we must not show our revulsion but be there 
at the negotiations, we must make our demands clear, and take what is 
rightfully ours anyway: Hungary.? 


On June 10, 1989, the agreement about starting negotiations between 
MSZMP and EKA was signed in the building of the party center. Both par- 
ties felt that they had to explain why they started negotiations with each 
other. Speaking in the name of EKA, a legal scholar, László Sólyom reflected 
on the problem of legitimacy: 


Considering the future, we must see that neither party here represents 
the Hungarian people. At the same time, it is obvious that beyond their 
own membership [. . .] they enjoy significant support of the population. 
Who supports what and how much should be decided by the elections? 
This whole series of negotiations is legitimate if |. . .] its most important 
task is to create the conditions of free elections. |. ..] These negotiations 
will be truly substantive because we will formulate legal acts indispens- 
able to democracy, and the governing party has committed itself in this 


document that legislation must not precede political agreements.?? 


The only question that remained was which rules need to be repealed 
so the popular will can manifest without prior restrictions in the free elec- 
tions. The parties agreed that power is based on popular sovereignty, and 
sovereignty cannot be monopolized by political force. This opened the way 
toward substantial negotiations. 


2.3 THE REBURIAL OF IMRE NAGY 


MSZMP leader Károly Grósz promised in July 1988 that, if the family wants 
to bury Imre Nagy he would not want to stop them, but he underlined 


29 Csengey, Mezítlábas szabadság, 53. 
30 Megállapodás. 
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that the political rehabilitation of the former prime minister cannot hap- 
pen. Family members insisted on a worthy burial for Imre Nagy. It was orga- 
nized with the help of the Committee on Historical Justice (TIB) which 
arranged the excavation of the unmarked graves of the convicted fifty-sixers. 
This made it possible, as well as the accelerating political changes, to exhume 
the ashes of the martyr prime minister and organize a worthy reburial. In the 
beginning of June 1989, the Central Committee of MSZMP issued a state- 
ment which lauded the life and work of Imre Nagy and expressed its wish to 
make the last honors and worthy burial a symbol of national reconciliation. 
The leaders of MSZMP were afraid of this day. They understood that they 
had to reach an agreement with EKA about the timetable of the negotia- 
tions before the day of the burial, otherwise they might face crucial political 
defeat. They wanted to avoid that the burial becomes a social “day of judg- 
ment” of the party. Thus, the coming reburial had a beneficial effect by accel- 
erating the negotiation process. 

The burial on June 16, 1989, was the symbolically most significant event 
of the transition. Two hundred thousand people gathered on the Heroes’ 
Square in Budapest, and the event was broadcast live on TV so it could be 
followed by millions. Five coffins were placed outside the Arts Hall, five of 
which contained the earthly remains of martyrs of 1956.31 On the proposal 
of Arpad Göncz, the sixth coffin was left empty: it represented all those “lads 
of Pest” who gave their life for the revolution. The ceremony was opened by 
Arpad Goncz, former 1956 convict and the president of the Hungarian Pen 
Club,?* who later became the President of the Republic. After him, speeches 
were given by other fifty-sixers, including convicts and people who had 
been sent away from the country. Miklós Vásárhelyi emphasized the con- 
sequences of the democratic transition, Béla Király underlined the personal 
example of martyrdom, Imre Mécs spoke about the necessity of reconcilia- 
tion, whereas Sandor Rácz emphasized the issue of foreign military groups 
stationed in Hungary. It was the speech of the young Viktor Orban, who 
spoke “on behalf of the Hungarian youth,” which caused the greatest polit- 
ical resonance. His speech was based on the realization that 31 years after 
the execution of Imre Nagy it was not only about a ceremony of burial but 


31 Imre Nagy, Miklós Gimes, Géza Losonczi, Pal Maléter, and Jozsef Szilagyi. 
32 Between 1990 and 2000, Arpad Göncz served as the President of the Republic of Hungary. Cf. Kim, The 


Transition to Democracy in Hungary. 
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an event which had direct, regime-changing political consequences beyond 
the mere act of remembrance. The speech was the first open attack on reform 
communists, who were described by Orbán as people who still share party 
membership with the executors of the retaliation after 1956. The novelty of 
the speech was that it did not try to distinguish Pozsgay as a “good commu- 
nist” from the “bad communists” of the party. On the contrary, it treated 
MSZMP as a single bloc and rejected it as such. This was in sharp contrast to 
the strategy of most of the opposition parties. 

The event on the Heroes’ Square was a turning point in the Hungarian 
transition. First, psychologically it helped people get rid of fear: from here 
on, not only party leaders and reform committees but the society could 
speak freely about 1956. Second, after the burial, 1956 was once again inter- 
preted as a revolution in public discourse. The burial rehabilitated not only 
Imre Nagy but, through him, the revolution itself, and provided a powerful 
argument for removing the system which was born out of crashing the rev- 
olution. In short, the burial was the burial of the regime as well. Third, the 
taboo of Soviet military groups stationed in Hungary fell also. Although dis- 
cussion about potential solutions for troop withdrawal had already begun 
behind closed doors, the issue was on the agenda of the country’s popular 
discourse from June 16. Fourth, as an important result of this day, not the 
“national reconciliation” which MSZMP had propagated came into being? 
but a new stage of democratic transition began. It became clear that genuine 
national reconciliation means none other but democracy. Fifth, the burial of 
Imre Nagy can be considered as a turning point also because it revealed that 
substantial groups of society had been committed to democracy, while the 
reformists of MSZMP still spoke about model change at this point. 

The lawful revolution of Hungary cannot be understood without the 
anti-regime demonstrations of 1989, that is, without the role of the forces 
outside the elite. The transition could be peaceful precisely because the 
MSZMP realized that the use of force could have provoked resistance on 
the streets. The Roundtable talks proceeded smoothly not only because of 
the self-limiting behavior of the participants, but because the majority of cit- 
izens was behind the demands of the opposition parties. While democratic 
legitimation on free elections was missing at the time, the opposition parties 


33 Kenedi, Kis állambiztonsági olvasókönyv I-II. 
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could rely on the support of the people. While the formation of EKA cannot 
be understood without the success of the demonstration of March 15,34 the 
June reburial of Imre Nagy which was seen live on TV by millions, played 
a huge role in the retreat of MSZMP. Finally, the quick withdrawal of the 
party from workplaces and the dissolution of the Workers’ Militia cannot 
be understood without the autumn 1989 petition campaign, which was fol- 
lowed by the success of the “Four Yes” referendum. What mattered was not 
just the distance which undoubtedly existed between the people and the elite 
but also the interaction between them which dynamized the regime change. 5 
In critical moments, the elite-driven transformation was pushed on by pop- 
ular support. 

The reburial was not followed by counterattacks of the hardliners within 
the communist party. Thus, the reformists had a change to realize their vic- 
tory over their opponents in personal changes on the top of the leadership 
as well. Accordingly, from July Karoly Grósz was no longer the first person 
of MSZMP: the single-person control of the general party secretary was 
replaced by a party board of four members." In this arrangement, for a few 
months Rezsó Nyers became the "first among equals," and the reason for 
change was the vertical spreading of power. After June 16, the internal polit- 
ical fights between the reformers and hardliners of the party became less 
important vis-à-vis the peaceful fight ofthe powerholders and the opposition 
in the eye of the society. It did not matter that the reformists won over the 
opponents of reform if the society, by bidding farewell to the reform com- 
munist Imre Nagy, bid farewell to reform communism as well. At this point, 
the reformists went so far in the reorganization of the structure of power 
that there was no turning back for them: they declared by the beginning of 
the negotiations that they support the principle of free elections and the pro- 
gram of complete regime change. From here on, popular opinion was less 
interested in the renewal of MSZMP because they focused on the opposi- 
tion parties instead. Later, this led to the breakthrough of MDF and SZDSZ 
in early autumn, respectively, to the Fidesz becoming known, as well as the 


34 Hofer, "Harc a rendszerváltásért szimbolikus mezőben." 

35 Renwick, "Az eliten kívüli erők szerepe a rendszerváltásban." 

36 The four members of the party board were Károly Grósz, Miklós Németh, Rezsó Nyers, and Imre Pozs- 
gay. The Political Committee of MSZMP was replaced by a 22-member political steering committee 
which was led by the board quartet. 
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success of the by-elections, the referendum, and finally the parliamentary 
elections. 

Three weeks after political rehabilitation, on July 6, 1989, Imre Nagy and 
his fellow martyrs were legally rehabilitated as well. The Supreme Court 
acquitted the innocently executed former leaders, and on the same day Janos 
Kádár died. The Kádár era ended in political, intellectual, and personal 
terms. The burial of the soft dictatorship’s leader was attended by 10,000 
people, basically thanking the former party leader that his politics in the 
1960s and 1970s did not go on as it started after 1956. Besides this strange 
gratitude of survival, the need for peace, and nostalgia one could also feel 
relief. The eyes of the people turned to the Roundtable talks which defined 


the internal political life of the country. 
3. CONSTITUTION-MAKING AT THE NATIONAL ROUNDTABLE TALKS 


Unlike in Poland where there was only one Roundtable for all political 
forces, in Hungary the opposition parties formed a Roundtable of their 
own to find common political platform for the remaining part of the tran- 
sition. This was the Opposition Roundtable that entered negotiations with 
the MSZMP and its satellites, called the Third Side, in the summer of 1989. 
These talks, formally trilateral, were called as National Roundtable talks. In 
the period from the Polish elections in June till the East German political 
landslide in November, Hungary was at the focus of international attention. 
At this time, the Hungarian Roundtable talks represented hope for the con- 
tinuation of democratic turn in Central Europe. 

As EKA did everything to avoid the success of “divide and conquer” tac- 
tics, it always sought to conduct bilateral negotiations with MSZMP. It did 
not want to negotiate with the government or the ministers but directly with 
the party, which the current constitution declared the possessor of power. 
The opposition parties wanted the two groupings to sit across each other: 
the state party on one side, and EKA on the other side. The leaders of EKA 
wanted to present the negotiations as dialogue between the power and the 
society, which would have illustrated that the powerholders did not belong 
to the people. One of the main protagonists of the opposition gave the fol- 


lowing assessment: 
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The MSZMP had a double goal. First, to divide EKA into its pieces, and 
second, to manipulate the public to believe that it represented not simply 
a party but the mass of organizations which represent the citizens. [. . .] In 
other words, to hide as much as possible the fact that there are two opposing 
sides, namely the side of democracy and striving for freedom and the side of 
dictatorship and the system of privilege. [. . .] The EKA defined it clearly: we 
see one single task of these negotiations, to make free elections happen even 
without constitutional legitimation.?7 


MSZMP did not agree to bilateral negotiations. Gyérgy Fejti, who ar- 
gued for a tougher negotiation strategy for the MSZMP, insisted that 
“if we must negotiate then let us avoid bipolar negotiations—that pow- 
er and opposition’ —and have a third side as well, and then everyone who 
counts in the country can be involved."?? For EKA, it was difficult to ac- 
cept that the negotiations would not be bilateral but, with the partici- 
pation of the satellite organizations MSZMP invited, trilateral. In re- 
sponse, they built in two checks which ensured the negotiations would 
be substantive: each side had to have a single position (need for consen- 
sus); and the Third Side cannot prevent the first two sides from conclud- 
ing an agreement. Eventually the parties agreed to have the MSZMP-in- 
vited social organizations—as a separate side, representing a consensual 
position—at the negotiating table. This is how the Third Side became 
part of the negotiations, while they announced right in the beginning 
that they would support the agreement of MSZMP and EKA, and there- 
fore they accepted their limited negotiating position. 


3.I THE STRUCTURE OF THE TALKS 
On June 13, 1989, the negotiating parties signed a memorandum of under- 


standing in the Parliament. On one side, the representatives of MSZMP 
sat, 9 on the other, the EKA represented by nine organizations.*° Finally, the 


37 Interview with György Szabad, 1997. 

38 Interview with Istvan György, 1997. 

39 MSZMP was represented by Karoly Grósz, Imre Pozsgay, and Gyorgy Fejti. 

40 The EKA member organizations included BZSBT, Fidesz, FKGP, Liga, KDNP, MDF, MNP, MSZDP, 
and SZDSZ. 
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Third Side consisted of the representatives of seven organizations." 

The first plenary session began with the opening statements of Karoly 
Grósz (MSZMP), Imre Kónya (EKA), and Istvan Kukorelli (Third Side). 
Grósz cited the requirement of peaceful transition and emphasized that the 
process had been started by the party state. As he explained, “we need to find 
a peaceful way of transition to democracy which is based on multi-party sys- 
tem and the competition of parties. [. . .] The Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party aims, together with other political forces, at developing a democratic 
and socialist constitutional state that enforces the will of the people"? 

Representing EKA, Imre Kónya underlined that Hungary belongs to its 
people and the negotiations are not about the distribution of power among 
the participants but finding the way toward free elections. 


It must be pointed out that the goal of the negotiations is to ensure 
peaceful transition from the dictatorial system of rule to a representative 
democracy which truly enforces the will of the people. During the ne- 
gotiations, we do not want to distribute power between us and the cur- 
rent holders of power. We do not want to be part of the exercise of power 
above the people’s head, without asking them first. Our goal is that the 
citizens of our country can and will decide on who, what political forces 
they entrust with the exercise of power for the period between one elec- 


tion and another.? 


Given the negotiating parties agreed in the goal to be achieved already 
at the beginning—a representative democracy based on a multiparty system 
and formed in free elections—their task from here on was “only” to discuss 
the way of transformation. EKA insisted on holding the negotiations in the 
Parliament building. This had a symbolic meaning, which was explained by 
a leading figure of the negotiations as follows: “What we wanted to nego- 
tiate was not the future of Hungary but the conditions which are needed 
for free elections. [. . .] We wanted to show this symbolically by not going 


41 The Third Side included: Left Alternative, Democratic Youth Community (Demisz), Patriotic Peo- 
ples Front (HNF), Hungarian Federation of Resistance Fighters and Antifascists (MEASZ), National 
Council of Hungarian Women (MNOT), Münnich Ferenc Society, and the National Council of Trade 
Unions (SZOT). 

42 Grosz, "Felszólalás," 16. 

43 Kónya, Felszólalás, 19. 
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to a neutral place but negotiating in the Hungarian Parliament. Indicating 
that, while there is no legal authority vested in this something to be formed, 
it will indeed essentially fulfill the task which is a task of a parliament."^^ 
The Opposition Roundtable did not consider the communist Parliament as 
legitimate. 

After the opening ceremony of the National Roundtable talks, the par- 
ties put forth the points and the order of the negotiations. They agreed to 
form 6-6 expert working committees to discuss certain political and eco- 
nomic topics; their agreements are sent on the so-called middle level of 
the negotiations to the leading politicians of the parties; finally, conclusive 
agreements could be reached in the plenary sessions of the negotiations. The 
working committees of the political negotiations covered the following top- 
ics: (1) issues regarding the constitution, including the legal standing of the 
president and the institution of a constitutional court; (2) the principles of 
the party act and party financing; (3) the principles of electoral law; (4) the 
principles of modifying criminal law and rules of criminal procedure; (5) the 
issue of the public sphere and the principles of the information act; and (6) 
the guarantees of nonviolence of the transition. 

In the following months, the old and new political groups developed 
Hungary’s new constitutional system. In a way, they took on the role of the 
parliament as well as the function of a constituent assembly by creating a 
constitution that was new in its substantive items. In a somewhat elevated 
tone, we can say that the intellectuals of EKA carried out the special project 
that had been described in various ways by many from Plato to Bauman: the 
project where the philosophers, the writers, or the politically active intellec- 
tuals planning the future behind the “veil of ignorance” are given the oppor- 
tunity to develop the institutional order of the country. 

On the other hand, the economic negotiations were less significant than 
the political ones, and they were not successful either. Originally, the 
MSZMP politicians believed that the political results can be made condi- 
tional on the economic negotiations and the resultant sharing of responsi- 
bility. Whereas the technocrats of the party wanted to win the support of 


44 Interview with Péter Tölgyessy, 1997. 

45 The idea to have economic committees with a same weight as political ones came from the MSZMP, and 
it was supported by the organizations of the Third Side and even the independent trade unions repre- 
sented in EKA. 
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opposition parties to the unpopular measures of the economic liberaliza- 
tion program. Other participants sought the opportunity to discuss eco- 
nomic democracy, worker self-management, and the creation of social prop- 
erty in these committees. Finally, the trade unions tried to compensate for 
their decreasing weight in the population this way. All these expectations 
turned out to be illusions. One of the reasons might have been that the gov- 
ernment had already passed the laws that helped spontaneous privatization 
(Company Act, Act on Transformation), so the most important issues had 
been dealt with before the entering of EKA. Another reason was that the 
opposition was not completely willing to participate in the development of 
economic alternatives for the new system without knowing the real situation 
of the country. 

According to a participant, “the economic negotiations did not make too 
much sense. What really made sense were two things. One was to achieve that 
the opposition would not say something radically different from MSZMP 
about debt repayments. The other was the property reform. The spontane- 
ous privatization had already been happening, the power transformation of 
MSZMP on every level, especially in the major companies. The position we 
reached on this was that pillage must not be permitted." Another par- 
ticipant said that “in the committees working on the economic front, the 
implicit strategy of EKA was not to make agreement.” According to a 
third opinion: 


The real cleavage was not between the MSZMP at the time and the op- 
position but between these two groups and the Third Side with quite left- 
ist views. [. ..] But the reformist spirit had already been in there Hungary 
at the time, and everyone was infected. I can say that on the level of gen- 
eralities everyone spoke the same language. Multi-party system, private 
property, market economy. |. ..] The representatives of MSZMP were re- 
formers, the followers of the liberal line of economics. [. . .] The economic 
team, especially the team of Fidesz, was doctrinarian liberal. We were de- 
vout libertarians, but we condemned spontaneous privatization because 


we said it was the transformation of power. MDF better considered the 


46 Interview with Bertalan Diczházi, 1997. 
47 Interview with István Balás, 1997. 
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conditions of Hungary in its program, there idea was a more balanced 
transition. [. . .] It was never even raised that sooner or later a layer of 
owners would emerge, and from them who would become the great cap- 
italists, major entrepreneurs, or what role should foreign capital play. We 


discussed a thousand things, but not the most important issues. 


In the Roundtable talks, the half traditionalist and half third way and 
alternative socialist economic views of the delegates of the Third Side were 
overshadowed by the latent alliance of the reformist-technocratic-liberal 
groups of MSZMP and EKA negotiators. Negotiations about the issues of 
economic transition took place only months later at the attempt of the Blue 
Ribbon Commission (Kék Szalag Bizottság) and the Bridge Group (Hid- 
csoport). The members of these groups were either independent economic 
experts or ones with ties to the opposition parties.) They published the 
results of their work in 1990.5? 


3.2 SHIFTING POSITIONS 


Already after the opening session, EKA had to realize that it will have to 
deal with constitution-making to a much greater extent that it had planned. 
Only a few days passed since the ceremonial opening of the negotiations 
when EKA changed its position. They realized that peaceful transition was 
not possible with the old constitution, only revolution, and therefore they 
had to discuss constitutional changes in a systematic manner. The Ministry 
of Justice had started the elaboration of the finer points of a new constitu- 
tion and was not happy to see that the work had to be stopped because of 
the starting Roundtable negotiations. MSZMP was interested in setting the 
presidency and the constitutional court, so that it can preserve its power at 
least to some extent. 

However, the main reason the negotiators of EKA had to change the con- 
stitution was to remove the mention to the leading role of the state party, and 


48 Interview with Istvan Harmati, 1997. 

49 Interestingly, George Soros was member of the Blue Ribbon Committee (Kék Szalag Bizottság). 

50 Hid-csoport, “Hid a közeli jövőbe”; Kék Szalag Bizottság, Gazdasági programjavaslat; Lengyel, Végkife- 
jlet. 
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to institute the legal guarantees of multiparty system and free elections. As 
Imre Kónya of the opposition said: 


Previously the rights which had been part of the constitution were not 
enforced. But now the multi-party system is really working |. . .] so it 
needs to be modified. These problems, however, can be solved by a few 
changes. That is why we need to change the constitution. We simply need 
to remove the paragraph which says that the leading force of the working 
people is the party of the working class [. . .], we need to remove, for ex- 
ample, the limitations which are written next to each freedom that [they] 
cannot be exercised against the interest of the society. [. ..] And there are 
a few such passages of the constitution, if we solve this, then the constitu- 


tion will work very well until a new constitution is not made." 


The paradox of legitimacy was created by that, in theory, powers with no 
legitimacy had to create legitimate political situation in the country. The cre- 
ation of a legitimate political situation required active intervention: a consti- 
tution had to be created which allows the Hungarian people to express their 
will in free elections. There were some even on the side of the opposition who 
believed that “because of the question of legitimacy, the whole negotiation 
cannot really be regarded as democratic.”** Others, however, opined that 
the later “feedback from the voting population was terribly important, and 
the fact that there were no demonstrations whatsoever against EKA meant 
to us that the country is indeed happy that changes are happening on the 
grounds of negotiations. There were no voices that questioned the legitimacy 
of this group." 53 

EKA could not return its mandate, saying its legitimacy can be ques- 
tioned. For if they did that, there would not have been democratic transfor- 
mation. The possible withdrawal of the organizations of EKA would have 
meant putting the decision in the (still not legitimate) hands of MSZMP, 
who would have been unlikely to go further than model change. During 
the negotiations, EKA applied two lines of argument to bridge the prob- 
lem of legitimacy. On the one hand, it referred to the support of the people, 


sı Kónya, Felszólalás 1989. június 20-án, 123. 
52 Interview with Csaba Kiss Gy, 1997. 


53 Interview with Imre Furmann, 1997. 
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and they believed this was justified by the various mass demonstrations and 
other kinds of support from the people. On the other hand, EKA referred to 
the historically existing, traditional methods of the Hungarian legal system. 
In uncertain situations, they tried to choose the kinds of solutions which 
had a precedent in the legal history of Hungary. The reference to the “his- 
torical constitution” has become a substitute for the missing legitimacy, and 
thus the involvement of EKA in constitution-making happened in a cau- 
tious, step-by-step manner. If there was no other argument, earlier prece- 
dents and historical analogies emerged. This required negotiators who knew 
these precedents and understood the analogies. 

The argument of Gyérgy Szabad in a middle-level negotiation on June 21, 
1989, showed the change of the opposition’s position. Szabad underlined that 
the creation of a new electoral law is the most important, but this requires 
changing the constitution as well, to remove the constitutional reference to 
single-party rule. He added that EKA was ready to discuss other institutions 
as well (i.e., the presidency and the constitutional court) provided that the 
discussions do not aim at legislation but the elaboration of principles: “Let 
us note that we expect the laws about the introduction of the institution 
of presidency and the setting up of a constitutional court to be created also 
by a new parliament, composed on the basis of the results of free elections. 
However, this is far from saying that we are not ready to formulate such basic 
principles at the current inter-party negotiations which would facilitate the 
legislative work of the to-be-elected parliament in this respect.”*+ The Third 
Side wanted to create both institutions before the free elections, because it 
regarded the constitutional court and the presidency as the guarantees of sta- 
bility, the manifestation of national unity.’ 

The expert-level negotiations in the working committees which started 
in the end of June showed the efficient cooperation of the delegates of the 
three parties. Several people emphasized the collegial, intellectual character 
of the working committee negotiations. “It had a different atmosphere, there 
was no rigid political opposition, because the one sitting opposite me was not 
a politician. They were lawyers, a university professor sat half opposite me 
from the third side, and two officials from the side opposite me.”5* In the 


54 Szabad, "Felszólalás 1989 június 21-én,” 148. 
ss Kukorelli, “Felszólalás 1989. június 20-án, 149 
56 Interview with Katalin Kutrucz, 1997. 
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case of every issue where the parties reached an agreement it was approved by 
the middle-level negotiations without a substantive review. However, in the 
case of the issues where no agreement was reached the delegates at the mid- 
dle-level negotiations had a decisive role: they had to find a political compro- 
mise solution for the controversial issue. 

The I/1 working committee of EKA was the most important commit- 
tee it dealt with the issues of constitution. It set an example for the other 
committees, and the negotiators included the top figures of the Opposition 
Roundtable.’” The representatives of MSZMP were not apparatchiks either 
but university professors and lecturers.5? who were mainly coming from the 
public administration and constitutional law departments of ELTE Faculty 
of Law. According to the recollection of an MSZMP negotiator, 


This was a very hard fight because we had to revise great many things. It 
required extraordinary attention because the other side was very well pre- 
pared. [. . .] It was not like that there was a text, and we debated that text. 
No, there were theoretical and ideological trends behind this. We had to 
constantly adjust ourselves to what the other side said. These things were 
terribly enjoyable from a scholarly point of view, as we practically went 
through the constitution paragraph by paragraph." 


In the first statement of the committee, the representatives of EKA stated 
that Hungary should be a republic, a democratic constitutional state, where 
power is based on popular sovereignty and popular sovereignty is exercised 
by the people directly or via elected representatives. They declared that public 
authority shall not be possessed exclusively by a single person, social group, 
or political party; that political parties may be formed freely, but parties may 
not exercise public power directly; and that no party shall act with the aim 
of acquiring or exercising power by force. The constitutional proposal of 
EKA rejected war as a solution to international conflict and recognized the 
supremacy of international law, and emphasized that the Hungarian state 


57 The EKA delegation to the I/1 working committee included József Antall, historian; Imre Boross, law- 
yer; Imre Kónya, lawyer; Péter Tölgyessy, legal scholar; and Viktor Orban, lawyer. 

58 The MSZMP expert-level delegation included György Jutasi, István Somogyvári, Péter Szalay, and Istvan 
György as professors, and József Kajdi as lawyer in public administration. 

59 Interview with György Jutasi, 1997. 
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strives to achieve cooperation with all the peoples and countries of the world 
and promotes the nurturing of relations with Hungarians living outside its 
borders. In the proposal of EKA, the recognition of human rights appeared 
as an unquestionable starting point: “[. . .] the Republic of Hungary recog- 
nizes inviolable and inalienable fundamental human rights. The respect and 
protection of these rights is a primary obligation of the State.” The proposal 
stated that “the economy of the country is a market economy, in which pub- 
lic and private property shall receive equal consideration by the State." 

EKAS understanding of its role changed fundamentally in a mere few 
weeks. While at the beginning of the negotiations MSZMP wanted more 
comprehensive constitution-making and EKA was wary of the comprehensive 
revision of the constitution—saying that only those laws should be repealed 
which are in the way of free elections—a month later MSZMP started arguing 
that it is enough to deal only with the most important issues because the finer 
points belong to the authority of the freely elected, new parliament. The reason 
EKA conducted a thorough revision of the constitution was that it found it 
dangerous to agree only in the issues the MSZMP wanted (presidency, consti- 
tutional court). For it might have happened—which EKA wanted to avoid— 
that the new constitutional court would have defended the old constitution, 
that is, the old status quo vis-a-vis the adherents of democratic transition. 

The position of MSZMP was formulated by Géza Kilényi in the middle- 
level session of the National Roundtable negotiations: 


We believe there is a public consensus in the question that this country 
needs a new constitution built on new, principled bases. Accordingly, we 
do not consider as a goal the comprehensive reform of the Constitution 
of 1949. Our position is that now in the transitional period only certain 
legal institutional guarantees need to be created, or those changes need 
to be performed in the effective text of the constitution which are indis- 
pensable to the undisturbed operation of parties. For this reason, we can- 
not accept that style of negotiation that aims to make us plow through 
every single provision of the constitution from the first one to the last, 
because that could possibly take years." 


6o Tordai, “A Társadalmi Szerzódéstól az alkotmánybíróság határozatáig, 79-80. 
61 Kilényi, "Felszólalás 1989. július 27-én," 646. 
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In contrast, Péter Télgyessy of the opposition emphasized that, while 
then only the two issues were important to the MSZMP, the EKA believed 
that every institution that was dangerous from the point of view of guaran- 
tees needed to be revised, lest the constitutional court be used to prosecution 
of the opposition. 


There is no need for setting the President of the Republic in the period of 
transition; this may belong to the authority of a credible Hungarian par- 
liament with legitimate authority. For this reason, we believe that a tem- 
porary solution needs to be constructed, the essence of which is that, by 
abolishing the Stalin-type Presidential Council, the narrow powers of 
the head of state be exercised, as a temporary solution, by the Speaker of 
the National Assembly. 


The EKA also stated that as the new constitution was not ready yet, 
therefore they saw the creation of the Constitutional Court to be without 
cause. In his response, Kilényi argued that if they considered the National 
Roundtable and the old parliament legitimate enough to create an electoral 
law then they must see it just as legitimate when it came to creating the law 
on the presidency. He cited the fact that the April Laws of 1848—which 
were legislated as part of the revolution with the aim of modernizing the 
Kingdom of Hungary into a parliamentary nation state—were also adopted 
by the feudal Diet of Hungary." In Kilényi’s view, the trilateral negotia- 
tions could happen precisely because doubts can be raised only in relation to 
the political legitimacy of the parliament elected in 1985, but its legal legit- 
imacy “can hardly be questioned.” He argued it was pointless if the negoti- 
ating parties question each other’s legitimacy: “If we go down this road, we 
will conclude that nobody is legitimate, for if the parliament is not legitimate 


then the government is not legitimate either, because the government was 


62 Tölgyessy, "Felszólalás 1989 július 27-én." 

63 Kilényi cited the 1848/I resolution of the Diet, which stated: “The sessions of the Diet of Estates shall be 
declared continuous until the creation of all the laws which are needed under the given circumstances to 
guarantee freedom, order, independent constitutionalism, and ensuring national interests, while legisla- 
tive work shall be continued in a new council of representatives convened on the basis of popular repre- 
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elected by the parliament. But, with all due respect, why are the newly orga- 
nized parties legitimate, which have been elected by nobody?"** 

Responding to this point, Gyórgy Szabad of the EKA argued that the 
real question of debate between the negotiating parties is not legitimacy but 
the manner the issues are to be discussed. He underlined that the National 
Roundtable does not have to legislate in every issue. He reminded of the 
agreement of the three negotiating parties, which stated that the goal of the 
negotiations is to define the principles and rules serving the political trans- 
formation. There is no need to legislate in everything, there are places where 
it is enough to agree in principles. He emphasized that in the issues of the 
presidency and the constitutional court the EKA was ready, not for legis- 
lation but the formulation of principles. As an historian, he could not miss 
the opportunity to answer the argument of the April Laws and cite Lajos 
Kossuth, who interpreted the situation back then as follows: “We believed 
that only those laws can and should be created which were to be created by 
the force of the setting sun, providing the basis which a rising force, which is 
decided upon by the country of popular representation, can freely build on.”® 

In the end, the parties agreed that issues of the election of president, 
the creation of the electoral system, and the date of the elections are to be 
removed from the authority of the working committees, and they will be 
decided as political (as opposed to professional) issues, on the middle-level 
political negotiations." By this time, Géza Kilényi, who supported the ini- 
tiatives of the government instead of those of the MSZMP, had already got- 
ten into conflict with Pozsgay and Fejti, and resigned from the negotiations. 
From here on, the issue of legitimacy of the negotiating parties was removed 
from the agenda. 7 


3.3 MAJOR STEPS FORWARD, LIMITED RESULTS 
By the end of August, the negotiations had achieved considerable progress. 


The negotiating parties had virtually rewritten the constitution, removing 
every clause that defended the one-party system. A speech by József Antall 


64 Kilényi, "Felszólalás 1989. július 27-én," 651. 

65 Szabad, "Felszólalás 1989 június 27-én." 

66 Tölgyessy, Felszólalás 1989 augusztus 3-án. 

67 Onthe problem of legitimacy, see József Bayer, A politikai legitimitás. 
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in one of the debates of EKA was a turning point with respect to the negoti- 
ations as well. For Antall outlined a legal tradition, or an historical “bridge” 
which had its spiritual pillars in 1848, 1946, and 1989. Antall argued that the 
genuine predecessors of the peaceful transition of 1989 were the April Laws 
of 1848, as well as the Law I of 1946 on the legal standing of the President 
of the Republic. Both legislative precedents rested upon the peaceful agree- 
ment of opposing forces, and so they represented pattern for 1989. While the 
supporters of regime change were filling the streets with the name of Imre 
Nagy and the demands of the revolution of 1956, in the negotiations and 
regarding institution-building the historical narrative began to gain ground 
that emphasized the essential similarities of the bloodless transformations of 
1848, 1946, and 1989.9? 

As I mentioned above, the symbolic starting point ofthe historical vision 
of the dissidents was 1945. It was only years later in the nineties that 1944— 
that is the Holocaust as an absolute starting point—would be attached to the 
liberals’ collective historical memory. This slightly changed when SZDSZ 
was formed, and historical references appeared to some of the outstanding 
moments of Hungarian history that followed the spirit ofthe Enlightenment. 
These included some notable events of the 19th century, as well as the activ- 
ity of Lajos Kossuth, Istvan Széchenyi, and József Eötvös. However, as the 
political philosophy of SZDSZ (and Fidesz at the time) concentrated on the 
future, historical references to the Hungarian past were isolated and could 
not become a unified narrative. The ones who were able to build such a nar- 
rative were the MDF, which had grown out of the group of populist writers. 
In the historical vision of the right, the thousand years of Hungarian state- 
hood formed the base to which political events connected only as superficial 
processes. The historical past of Hungary was surrounded by “pride and prej- 
udice”: the conservatives proudly identified with it the attitude ofthe liberals 
was more critical. The liberals wanted to build democracy while avoiding the 
mistakes of the historical past; the conservatives wanted to build democracy 
by integrating the traditions of the past into the democratic edifice. 

From this point of view, it is not surprising that the historical arc of 1848, 
1946, and 1989 came from József Antall, who was one of the chief negotia- 
tors of MDF. The proposal was felicitous because it offered a common plat- 


68 Antall, "Felszólalás 1989. augusztus 23-án," 287. 
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form for liberals and conservatives. The liberals accepted the construction 
which connected the progressive moments of institution-building of the his- 
tory of Hungary. To the conservatives, it provided with the experience of 
“grand narrative” as it treated 1989 not as a simple exceptional revolutionary 
moment but as a station of organic development, thereby integrating it into 
Hungarian history. 

Antall’s proposal not just politically rehabilitated Law I of 1946, which 
cited Law III of 1848,59? but also elevated it to the rank of fundamental 
point of reference for democratic institution-building. The proposal was 
adopted by EKA, and it was surprisingly easily acceptable to MSZMP as 
well. Accordingly, the parties agreed that the tasks of the President would 
be fulfilled temporarily by the Speaker of the National Assembly, assuming 
the powers listed in Law I of 1946. This meant that the President was rela- 
tively “weak” by its powers, confined to a balancing role and not constituting 
an independent center of power. The President was vested with the symbolic 
power of general-in-chief, and the function of President was defined in a way 
that the head of state shall be the guardian of the democratic functioning of 
the state organization and embody the unity of the nation.”° According to 
the recollection of an MSZMP negotiator, the issue of the presidency “was a 
highly sensitive issue. So, it was clear that a pact existed. The people did not 
speak about this, and yet everybody knew that a pact exists: Pozsgay will be 
head of state, Antall will be head of government." Nevertheless, the com- 
promise was accepted by MSZMP.”* 

The member organizations of EKA had an important debate about the 
issue of the official coat of arms of the republic. The parties realized that if the 
whole constitution is changed then so should the coat of arms of the People’s 
Republic. Not that the old coat of arms was an obstacle to holding free elec- 
tions. But it just could not be justified that, if the regime changes, why the coat 
of arms of the dictatorship remains unchanged. In his speech, József Antall 
pointed out that this question might be worth a referendum, but in that case 
the decision would be postponed by months and therefore the new constitu- 


69 Antall, *Felszólalás az Ellenzéki Kerekasztal 1989. augusztus 29-i ülésén, 565. 

70 Kalmár and Révész, “Az I/1. számú munkabizottság,” 22. 

71 Interview with István György, 1997. 

72 This is how the communist Mátyás Szűrös, the Speaker of the National Assembly became the temporary 
president of the Republic from October 1989 till the summer of 1990. 
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tion and the old coat of arms would temporarily coexist. The dominant group 
of EKA demanded the so-called Kossuth Coat of Arms, whereas a minority 
argued for the historical crowned coat of arms. As a compromise, Antall pro- 
posed that the Kossuth Coat of Arms—as the coat of arms of the revolution of 
1956—should be the official state coat of arms, but the crowned coat of arms 
should be allowed in addition for religious celebrations and other events of his- 
torical reference. For in 1989 it was without a doubt that the most parties of the 
opposition stood behind the Kossuth Coat of Arms. Antall also believed this 
when he made his proposal. “The society will be misled with the coat-of-arms 
issue. This is an opportunity for manipulation, together with the crowed coat 
of arms." There, Antall was right. Not so much later, MSZMP started pub- 
licly arguing for the crowned coat of arms as the more “heraldically authen- 
tic” solution considering the entire history of the Hungarian people. Thus, 
the state party broke the consensus in the Kossuth Coat of Arms. The histori- 
cal parties also publicly endorsed the crowed coat of arms, and therefore EKA 
could not have a unanimous position in this issue. In the end, the debate was 
decided by the new parliament: the crowned coat of arms was chosen. 

MSZMP insisted that the new constitution must include the word 
socialism.”* However, this was hotly debated within EKA. Radicals like 
Viktor Orban saw it as an impermissible moral concession.’> Their position 
was that no ideological reference should be allowed in the new constitution 
because that may expand the opportunities of constitutional interpretation 
in antidemocratic directions. Yet MSZMP was adamant, and eventually 
EKA accepted to feature the word socialism on two conditions: if the expres- 
sion “socialism” is included only in the preamble of the constitution; and 
even there it is balanced out with the values of “civil democracy.” On the 
September 4 meeting of the Roundtable talks, the parties eventually agreed 
to the following formulation in the new constitution: “The Hungarian 
Republic is an independent, democratic constitutional state where the values 
of both civil democracy and democratic socialism are realized." 


73 Antall, “Felszdlalas 1989. szeptember 11-én,” 312. 

74 The Preamble of Law XX of 1949 contained it as follows: “The Constitution as the basic law of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic ensures our achievements so far and our further progression on the road of so- 
cialism.” Cf. 1949. XX. A Magyar Népköztársaság Alkotmánya. (The Constitution of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic) Budapest: KJK. 
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MSZMP had always favored the establishment of the Constitutional 
Court, which EKA had long opposed. According to the MSZMP’s pro- 
posal, constitutional review could be requested only by members of par- 
liament, parliamentary factions, and public officials, but the Court’s deci- 
sion could be overruled by the two-thirds of the parliament. In contrast, 
EKA demanded that constitutional review could be initiated by anyone, the 
Court should have the right to nullify laws, and its decisions could not be 
nullified by the parliament. 

EKA stalled the agreement to the establishment of the Constitutional 
Court till the end, for its position was that first a constitution should be cre- 
ated that is worth defending.”” As Péter Tölgyessy put it: “We insist that the 
constitutional court may be included in the text of the constitution only ifthe 
parties agreed on the whole. So, if we reached consensus on every issue of the 
constitution, then the last among the paragraphs we record should be the con- 
stitutional court.”’”* However, a turn had happened by the September 15 mid- 
dle-level meeting of the National Roundtable talks. There, Péter Télgyessy 
and József Antall announced that EKA agreed to the establishment of the 
Constitutional Court, with the powers they listed, and they were ready to 
formulate the legal text in the available few days. Antall argued as follows: 


Earlier, the position of EKA was too against the establishment of the 
Constitutional Court, or it did not urge the establishment of the Court 
in the transitional period. However, the fact that in terms of the institu- 
tion of the presidency [. . .] and the issue of governance such a construc- 
tion was accepted, based on the continuity of Hungarian public law, that 
it can agree to [...] meaning the institution of the presidency based on 
the Law I of 1946, it thus sees the establishment of the Constitutional 
Court justified. 


In his next comment, Péter Tölgyessy contrasted the 1989 constitution- 
making with the 1949 Stalinist constitution, saying: 


77 Forexample, on the meeting ofthe I/1 working committee on July 19, 1989 the delegation of EKA firmly 
opposed the establishment ofa constitutional court, arguing that that can only belong to the competence 
of the new parliament. Cf. Bozóki et al. Kerekasztal-targyalasok 1989-ben, 666. 
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Our position was that the Law XX of 1949 was not worthy of protection 
of constitutional review. This constitution, however, which we have cre- 
ated almost to completion together, is indeed worthy of constitutional 
protection. Thus, our view of the constitutional court changed, and now 
it appears precisely as a safeguarding element. [. ..] now the constitution- 
al court defends a Western-type constitutional state.” 


As the assessment of the situation was accepted by both MSZMP and the 
Third Side, there remained only one condition to agree about: the delegation 
of MSZMP had to give guarantees that the parliament of the party state will 
not pack the Constitutional Court with their own people. The solution they 
developed was that the judges would be elected by several consecutive par- 
liaments, and the first five judges would be elected in a parity system.*° The 
law on the constitutional court was formulated in an accelerated procedure 
by the experts of the respective working committee, and therefore the nego- 
tiating parties could accept it already on the plenary session of September 18. 
The body came into being right after the new constitution was proclaimed, 
in November 1989." By the end of the Roundtable talks it was increasingly 
palpable on the side of the state party that the government was detaching 
from the MSZMP. One person recalled, “in August I already felt that only 
the government was negotiating, and the MSZMP was just exercising weak- 
ness behind it. The consensus-seeking politics of the Németh group became 
more and more dominant.”** 

However, no agreement was made about who— the parliament or the 
people— should elect the president of the republic. The president was going 
to replace the collective presidential body, the Presidential Council, and 
hold the powers defined in Law I of 1946. The MSZMP and the Third Side 
accepted that the president—a position which at the time Minister of State 
Imre Pozsgay had the most chance to attain— should be elected as soon as 


79 Tölgyessy, "Felszólalás, Szeptember 15, 1989," 413. 

80 Two were appointed by the opposition, two, by the MSZMP, and the fifth member was appointed by the 
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81 The parties negotiated about the legal standing of the State Audit Office as well. The body was established 
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possible in direct elections by the people. At first, EKA did not even want to 
negotiate about this institution because they held it was beyond the scope of 
the transition. Later, EKA took the position that, in a parliamentary democ- 
racy, the parliament electing the president is only constitutionally consistent 
solution, but they did not believe the leaving parliament of the dictatorship 
had the right to it. Eventually, they argued that until the new parliament 
elects the president of the republic the Speaker of the National Assembly 
should be seen as temporary president. 

Notwithstanding the initial agreement, the unity of EKA broke up on 
this issue in August 1989. Five organizations (the historical parties: BZSBT, 
FKGP, KDNP, MDF, MNP) began to think that the president should, for 
the first time and as an exception, be elected by the people. Four organiza- 
tions (the new organizations: Fidesz, Liga, MSZDP, SZDSZ) opposed this 
and rejected the proposal, referring to the dangers of presidentialism includ- 
ing the potential to jeopardize free parliamentary elections. Another point 
the parties could not agree on was when the president should be elected, that 
is, before or after the free elections. One of the participants remembered, 
“Pozsgay told us a few years later that they had indeed agreed with MDF 
that he would become president, there would be direct presidential elections, 
and in exchange he guaranteed that MSZMP would allow the free elections 
to take place. They made such a deal, into which the rest of the opposition 
was not involved." Today, numerous reports about the close connection of 
Pozsgay, Bíró, Antall, and Csoóri exist. In their meetings, they discussed 
not only the presidency but also the position of the president of MDF and 
the plans to reform MSZMP as well." It is a fact that the unity of EKA 
in the issue of the date and way of electing the president had dissolved by 
August 1989. 

The legal regulation of parties was assigned to the I/2 working commit- 
tee. Its experts agreed that every organization should be considered a party 
if it has a registered membership and agrees, it is officially registered, to be 
subject to the legal conditions of party functioning and financing. To pre- 
empt the question whether only parties can run in elections, the members 
of the committee agreed that any organization that runs in the elections 


83 Interview with Gabor Fodor, 1997. 
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falls under the Party Act. The proposal of EKA argued that MSZMP should 
account for its wealth and, in the spirit of equality of opportunity, should 
use it to finance the newly founded parties. Yet the negotiations stranded at 
this point as the MSZMP refused this method. They had a similar attitude 
of refusal toward the proposal that party organizations at workplaces should 
be outlawed. As virtually only the MSZMP was present at the workplaces, 
this meant that they wanted to ensure one-sided advantages to themselves 
before the elections. 

The I/3 working committee reached an agreement on the electoral law. 
The result was a two-vote and two-round type Hungarian electoral sys- 
tem, combining the systems of county, individual and national compensa- 
tional lists. The complexity of the law was later subject to several criticisms. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that the electoral system created in the transition 
worked relatively well for the two coming decades, meeting the criteria of 
representation, representativeness, and governability at the same time. The 
negotiations of the I/4 working committee were similarly successful, which 
modified the dictatorship’s criminal law and rules of criminal procedure. 
The issue of the public sphere, however, remained unsolved: the I/s working 
committee developed the conception of a committee that would have super- 
vised the impartial spread of news, but it failed out of personal reasons. For 
the committee was unable to find five citizens who were politically “above all 
suspicion” and accepted by all the negotiating forces. The working commit- 
tee had to deal with both current issues—the transparency of the National 
Roundtable itself—and preparing laws such as the Information Act, there- 
fore it could not reach longer-term findings. A reason for this was the prob- 
lem of the supervision of public media, and a consequence was the so-called 
“media war” waged between 1991 and 1995. 

Finally, the last, I/6 working committee wanted to create the guaran- 
tees of peaceful transition, or more precisely to create legal guarantees to 
avoid violent solutions. This committee achieved half success. While sev- 
eral compromises were made in the issues of the military and the police, it 
could not resolve disagreements in some fundamental issues. The delegation 
of MSZMP did not accept to exclude civil disobedience from the concept of 
violence, neither did it accept the proposal of EKA to dissolve the Workers’ 
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Militia—which was the state party’s own armed force formed at the end of 
1956—immediately and without legal successor. According to the recollec- 
tion of one an MSZMP negotiator, the party had “one single rigid political 
claim, taboo, that the dissolution of the Workers’ Militia can be accepted 
under no circumstances." This latter issue was debated on the middle-level 
negotiations as well, but the MSZMP firmly resisted the idea to dissolve the 
armed force immediately and without legal successor. 

The parties of EKA had different assessments of the political relevance of 
these debates. Within EKA, “the Five” argued that the achievements already 
made must not be risked, and the agreement should be signed to secure them 
in spite of the disagreements in further important issues. They believed that 
agreement in the unresolved issues can be achieved later, in a newer round of 
the negotiations. In opposition, “the Four” held that there were no political 
guarantees until the Workers’ Militia exists, until the election of the presi- 
dent precedes parliamentary elections, until MSZMP does not account for 
its wealth, and finally, until it does not leave workplaces. After long maneu- 
vering, the apparent unity of EKA could be sustained until the plenary 
session of September 18, 1989. Eventually, SZDP decided that they would 
sign the agreement only if the passage about the election of the president is 
removed, whereas Liga abstained from signing the agreement. SZDSZ and 
Fidesz were the two organizations which still refused signing the agreement, 
but they waived their veto right and did not prevent other organizations 
from signing it in the name of EKA. On September 18, the plenary session 
of the National Roundtable talks ended the negotiating phase of the demo- 
cratic transition. 

The agreement reached at the negotiations was, as promised, submit- 
ted to the parliament and it was debated by the last parliament before the 
regime change, where it passed with minor modifications." The adoption 
of cardinal laws meant that comprehensive constitution-making took place 
in Hungary in October 1989. As a result, the parliament voted to replace the 
“people’s republic” with the constitutional framework of democratic, parlia- 
mentary republic. The laws on party functioning and financing, election of 
representatives, abolishment of the Presidential Council, and redressing “the 
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verdicts related to the popular uprising of 1956” were adopted." It was pro- 
claimed that Hungary was a parliamentary republic, an independent dem- 
ocratic constitutional state, where the values of both civil democracy and 
democratic socialism are realized. 

The year 1989 was the first one when the people could freely celebrate 
October 23, the day of the outbreak of the revolution of 1956. Although 
this day had not been declared a national holiday yet, the Németh govern- 
ment scheduled the proclamation of the Third Republic to this day.*? “It 
was an incredible achievement from a constitutional perspective, because it 
was realized that a proposal born outside the parliament received the parlia- 
ments seal of approval."?? By adoption of the new constitution, the party 
state legally ended. In this peculiar situation of political vacuum, the Speaker 
of the National Assembly, who proclaimed the republic, was elected tem- 
porary President of the Republic. That night, 100,000 people gathered at 
Kossuth Square, before the Parliament building, while millions were watch- 
ingon TV as fifty-sixers?' gave speeches to commemorate the revolution and 
its victims. 

The constitutional revolution of 1989 achieved most of the demands of 
the demonstration of March 15. Social fears were dissipating, and the last, 
mobilizing anti-communist period of democratic transition began. Little 
more than two weeks after the republic was proclaimed, Hungary fell out of 
the focus on international interest because revolutionary changes started in 
the neighboring countries. 


4. FROM THE REFERENDUM TO THE FREE ELECTIONS 


The main political event of the summer of 1989 was the negotiation series of 
the National Roundtable. However, the people knew little about the nego- 
tiations, they did not know what was happening in the Parliament's con- 
ference room. In their initial agreement, the negotiating parties agreed that 
the plenary session would be public, but the talks in the working commit- 


88 The modifications of the criminal law and the rules of criminal procedure had already been passed in the 
September 27 session of the parliament. 
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tees led to a closed session. The substantial negotiations took place in the 
working committees and the middle-level negotiations, and the press was 
not allowed to attend the middle-level talks until August 1989. In the end of 
July by-elections took place in the districts which had been given up due to 
the opposition’s actions of recalling representatives. The candidates of MDF, 
who were supported by the opposition parties won by landslide and became 
the first freely elected representatives after more 40 years. These events shook 
the confidence of the leaders of MSZMP that they could win the parliamen- 
tary elections. 

In the beginning of August, there were already more than 200 citizens 
of East Germany at the West German Embassy in Budapest, waiting for 
entry permits. Every week, further thousands and later tens of thousands 
East German “tourists” visited Hungary in the hope that they can soon 
leave for the West. By the end of the month, more than a thousand citi- 
zens of East Germany escaped through the green border between Hungary 
and Austria, and 300 others escaped through the border near Sopron which 
was temporarily opened for the Pan-European Picnic in August.” By this 
time, the number of East German refugees who did not want to go back to 
the GDR had increased so much that they were placed in refugee camps. 
Still in August, Gorbachev officially apologized for the August 1968 inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact troops. This made it obvious that 
the Brezhnev doctrine which kept the governments, reformers, and opposi- 
tion movements of the surrounding countries in fear was defunct. The lead- 
ership of Gorbachev made it clear that no one should count on Soviet mili- 
tary intervention, every country should follow her own way. 

The Németh government, which had already started intense diplomatic 
maneuvers for the refugees, was encouraged by the events so much that it 
decided to coordinate action plans with the West Germans. On September 
10, they announced that East Germans are free to leave the country for 
Austria. The communist leadership of East Germany accused Hungary with 
the violation of international law, which was refused by Miklós Németh. The 
refugee question was also a test of the patience of the Soviet Union. As a 
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result, the case of the Hungarian transition was now entirely in the hands of 
domestic political forces. 

After the agreement was signed in September, public attention turned to 
the extraordinary congress of the MSZMP which was held in early October. 
The delegates decided that the state party would dissolve itself and trans- 
form into a new party, the Hungarian Socialist Party (MSZP), which was 
also the legal successor of MSZMP. The MSZMP was the first in the line 
of the communist parties of Central Europe to make this decision.” The 
new party started its first congress immediately. They decided that former 
membership in the state party did not mean membership in the new party 
as well, so people had to re-join, but the MSZP regarded itself as legal succes- 
sor with respect to the state party's wealth. The congress elected Rezsó Nyers 
the president ofthe new party. In his first speech, he emphasized the need for 
party organizations at workplaces. Given the campaign for the referendum 
which wanted to abolish such organizations had already begun, Nyers' res- 
olution still questioned the democratic commitment of the new party. The 
congress proposed the parliament should make October 23 “national com- 
memoration day," reinforced Pozsgay as the presidential candidate of MSZP 
and made a promise that the party will account for its wealth as well. The 
new party charter abolished the rigid, Bolshevik-type party hierarchy, *dem- 
ocratic centralism.” A few months later it turned out that only 30,000 peo- 
ple joined the new party, while its predecessor had had 700,000 members. 
In October 1989, it could be seen that the successor party would lose the 
elections. 

The political actors who hoped for the continuation of the negotiations 
after September 1989 thought that some unresolved issues were not enough 
reason to refuse signing the consensus that had been achieved. However, 
those who believed the continuation was uncertain argued the democratic 
transition was not guaranteed until every cardinal issue was resolved. They 
proposed a referendum to decide in the open issues. 

Eventually, the negotiations did not continue, and the open issues were 
decided in a referendum. However, when the agreement was signed on 
September 18, and Péter Tölgyessy, the representative of SZDSZ, demanded 
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a referendum, it was far from certain that this initiative would happen. Then, 
SZDSZ looked too small an organization to carry out such a campaign suc- 
cessfully, while those who could initiate the referendum ex officio did not 
want to do so. As one of the party leaders remembered: “Back then many 
people thought that it was just a silly idea. But the SZDSZ proved that it can 
make the referendum. This was a huge achievement. We organized it and 
200 thousand signatures were collected."?* 

The question was finally decided on September 24, at the meeting of 
SZDSZ in Sopron. The delegates were excited to announce that they must 
give effect to Tolgyessy’s demand, and a signature campaign would be 
started. According to the recollection of one of the key actors, “we reached 
the ‘Four Yes’ referendum, which I regard as the most important voting, the 
most cathartic experience of the regime change. [. . .] This is related to Péter 
Tölgyessy, for he was the one to convince the attendees of a Sopron confer- 
ence of SZDSZ to start the movement to initiate the referendum.”®> The 
four questions of the referendum were the following: (1) Should organiza- 
tions related to the MSZMP be banned from workplaces? (2) Should the 
MSZMP account for its properties owned or managed by it? (3) Should 
the Workers’ Militia be dissolved? (4) Should the president be elected after 
parliamentary elections? Originally, those who formulated the questions 
wanted a fifth question as well, about the guarantees of the impartiality of 
the public radio and television. Yet this was such a difficult issue that it was 
impossible to make a single yes-or-no question out of it, so they abandoned it. 

The referendum initiative was supported by the other party that had not 
signed the agreement, Fidesz. Although the youth party did not participate 
in the collection of signatures as intensely as SZDSZ did, its actions created 
an atmosphere which drove the support of more and more people toward 
the initiative. The signature campaign was unexpectedly successful, as if the 
citizens believed for the first time that they can really do something for the 
regime change. They were standing in long queues just to write their names 
in the signature sheet. Within three weeks the activists of SZDSZ collected 
67,000 signatures already, which was enough by the current rules to compel 
the parliament to consider calling the referendum. The signatures contin- 
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ued to accumulate afterward as well, and the unexpected success had strong 
impact on other actors of the political life as well. MSZDP, the representa- 
tive of which signed the agreement in September, now joined the petition 
campaign demanding the referendum. 

The representatives of the FKGP signed the agreement in September 
without exceptions, which was criticized by their more radical members who 
saw the agreement as simple collusion with the communists. “The members 
of the Political Committee were almost without exception old smallhold- 
ers who had been representatives or county leaders. These were people with 
decades of harassment or imprisonment. To these people, any kind of com- 
munist was simply unacceptable. No matter how reform communist, still 
a communist."?^ The leadership had enough power to change its previous 
careful policy, and the party joined the signature campaign. 

The success of the initiative affected the government of Miklós Németh 
as well which, turning against the resolution of the founding congress 
of MSZP, banned party organizations from workplaces and dissolved the 
Workers’ Militia. At the same time, the government took action to dispose 
the members of the Workers’ Militia of their weapons. This way, the suc- 
cess of the signature campaign provided good opportunity for the Németh 
government to demonstrate its relative independence from MSZP, to detach 
from the successor of the state party, and, somewhat pre-empting the deci- 
sion of the referendum, taking away its political edge. In these days it was 
commonplace among government members that there is indeed no need for 
a referendum, for its questions have already been decided by the government 
at its own discretion. However, by the time the parliament conceived a meet- 
ing—the last session before the proclamation of the republic, and the ses- 
sion where cardinal laws were passed—the Speaker had already had a mas- 
sive pile of signature sheets on his desk, which compelled them to call the 
referendum. 

Considering the temporary legitimacy deficit of the Roundtable talks 
and its participants, the “Four Yes” referendum has a special place in the 
regime change. This was the moment when society could be mobilized by 
“yeses” or “noes.” The radicals tried to interpret the event as a referendum 
about the rejection of the old system and as a manifestation of popular sov- 
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ereignty. Others simply saw it as another station of peaceful transition. A 
politician of SZDSZ assessed the events as follows: “MSZP would have per- 
formed well if Pozsgay had been president, simply because it would have been 
the president’s party. Not the one to be voted out, not the public enemy, not 
the party of the old system, but the president’s party. This was the heart of 
the issue. This was a fundamental issue to us, especially because it was clear 
that the geopolitical danger had passed.”9” 

The public discourse was divided mostly over the question of presiden- 
tial elections. SZDSZ, which was the first to initiate the “Four Yes” referen- 
dum, did everything to avoid presidential elections before the parliamentary 
elections. The parties that supported the referendum believed that even if 
the powers of the president were defined rather narrowly in the Roundtable 
talks it would not be opportune for Hungarian democracy to deviate from 
the model of parliamentarism. They did not want a directly elected president 
who could have argued, before the free elections, that he had stronger legiti- 
macy than the government formed at free elections. 

The initiative put the strongest party of the opposition, the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum (MDF) in a difficult position as well. The party wanted 
to remain loyal to the agreement signed in September. For it feared that oth- 
erwise MSZP might also terminate the agreement, which could have also 
meant that it would not submit the cardinal laws to the parliament. In addi- 
tion, the first president of MDF, Zoltan Bíró —who had been expelled from 
MSZMP in the spring of 1988 and had high hopes in the close cooperation 
with Imre Pozsgay—believed that this nationalist left was going to be the 
basis for the later cooperation of MDF and MSZP. Eventually, the decision 
was made in the second national congress of MDF in October. While the 
delegates expressed their dissatisfaction with the referendum initiative of 
SZDSZ, they did not want to look as if they were supporters of the com- 
munists. They made one of the founders of MDF, Lajos Für, a historian, the 
challenger of Pozsgay as a presidential candidate. Even more importantly, 
Antall, who had earned his fame during the Roundtable talks, replaced Bíró 
in the position of party president. Regarding the referendum, the leader- 
ship of MDF decided that they would join neither the pro-referendum small 
coalition of SZDSZ-Fidesz-FKGP-MSZDP, nor the “three yeses, one no" 
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MSZP, nor the “four noes” MSZMP. Instead, they called the citizens to boy- 
cott the referendum. However, it displayed the MDF as a hinderer of the 
processes of the most dynamic phase of the transition. It seemed as if MDF 
did not want to “let the people decide.” 

By November 1989, the international political atmosphere had radically 
changed since the beginning of the signature campaign. As a result of the 
protests of hundreds of thousands of people in Leipzig and Berlin, the Berlin 
Wall fell in the evening of November 9. The image of East Berliners sitting 
on the top of the wall and celebrating with champagne appeared in every 
news outlet around the world, and made the fall of dictatorship in Europe 
both visually relatable and symbolically irrevocable.?* The process was 
crowned by the “Velvet revolution” in Czechoslovakia, the most spectacu- 
lar events of which—the protests at Wenceslas Square in Prague, the appear- 
ance of Alexander Dubéek and Vaclav Havel in the celebrating crowd, and 
the collapse of the Czechoslovakian communist system—happened a week 
before the Hungarian referendum. 

The last two weeks of the Hungarian referendum campaign were the 
most intense weeks of Hungarian politics for four decades. The political 
scene experienced intensifying anti-communism and also sharpening rivalry 
between the two leading opposition parties, the MDF and SZDSZ. This 
raised attention to the events even among the apolitical voters. To the mes- 
sage of the MDF: “We won't go, we won't vote!” the SZDSZ replied with the 
following slogan: “Who stays at home, votes for the past!” 

The referendum was held on November 26, 1989. Despite the boycott 
call of the largest opposition party, the turnout was 58 percent of the voting 
population, which rendered the referendum valid. In three questions out of 
four—the questions about the MSZMP’s wealth, the party organizations at 
workplaces, and the dissolution of the Workers’ Militia—the ratio of “yes” 
votes was over 95 percent. It was clearer than ever that the support of old 
communist politics in the country had been gone.?? In the fourth question, 
however—which asked whether the president should be elected only after 
the parliamentary elections—only 6,000 votes out of 4,2 million turned the 
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scale in favor of “yes.”"°° Overall, the result meant that the MSZMP’s sce- 
nario for the regime change had failed. Pozsgay conceded defeat the day after 
the referendum. 

With respect to the success of peaceful political transition, the divided- 
ness of the opposition did not turn out to be a confounding factor. That the 
parties signed their agreement on September meant that the consensus they 
had reached would not disappear, and in October both the cardinal laws 
and the new constitution could be born—and so did, as a result, the Third 
Republic. On the other hand, the refusal to sign, the subsequent referendum 
initiative, and finally the success of the November referendum allowed the 
Hungarian opposition to avoid a temporary pact with the communist lead- 
ers, which would have decelerated the process of transition. The peculiar- 
ity of the Hungarian political transition was that it was negotiated until the 
limits, but it did not stop at that point: by the referendum, society was given 
a chance to close the past. "° 

On March 25, 1990, free elections could take place in Hungary. Even if 
the participants did not “foment a revolution,” as Jozsef Antall famously put 
it, they still achieved the replacement of a dictatorial regime by a democratic 
system. The constitutional court represented the arguments of the lawful rev- 
olution and favored, ina controversial ruling, the rule of law vis-à-vis a law on 
retrospective justice which was submitted by the representatives of the new, 
democratic government and accepted by the parliament.’ Nevertheless, the 
historical line between the old and the new order was drawn clearly by the 
act of free elections. As a result of the elections, the mandate to form a new 
government was given to József Antall, historian and the president of MDF, 
who decided to form a coalition government with the smaller but histori- 
cally close center-right parties (FKGP, KDNP). The parliamentary opposi- 
tion was composed of SZDSZ, MSZP, and Fidesz. The governing conser- 
vative coalition gained 60 percent of the seats, while the ex-dissident liberal 
opposition had 30 percent, and the ex-communist socialists 10 percent. 
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Antall soon realized that the high number of laws requiring two-thirds 
majority would make democratic governance impossible because legisla- 
tion would practically become dependent on the opposition’s approval. Yet 
we can speak about responsible governance only if the elected government 
may also pursue a policy contrary to the previous government. Therefore, 
Antall initiated negotiations with the leaders of the largest opposition party, 
SZDSZ before the formation of the new parliament. The MDF-SZDSZ 
agreement reduced the number of laws requiring two-thirds majority and 
stated that “the Hungarian Republic is an independent, democratic con- 
stitutional state"— that is, it removed from the constitution both the refer- 
ence to democratic socialism and the balancing reference to civil democra- 
cy." The agreement restored the status of the president according to Law 
I of 1946. The signatories of the document made it clear that the president 
would be elected by the parliament, which is the common procedure in par- 
liamentary systems.'^* The agreement also stated that ministers are respon- 
sible directly to the prime minister. It also extended to issue of the person of 
the president: in exchange for the reduction of the number of laws requiring 
two-thirds majority, the MDF agreed to support Árpád Góncz to become 
the first president of the Third Republic. 

Eventually, Law 199o: XL, which partially modified the constitution was 
passed by the new parliament, the result of which was the creation of “a lib- 
eral basic law that combined the German and Anglo-Saxon public law with 
the Hungarian traditions." ^? The constitutional institutions were created by 
the intentions of the opposition, with expressly parliamentary and rule-of- 
law content. À constitution was made that helped political rotation, that is, 
the prevalence of competing parties and the enforcement of alternating poli- 
cies. A participant summarized the lessons as follows: “I hope to every gener- 
ation to experience something like this. When things are clear and obvious 
when one knows that rational things must be done.""" The 1989 consti- 
tution allowed for intense political fights within the framework of liberal 
democracy. 
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5. IMAGINED DEMOCRACY: FUNDAMENTAL VALUES 


How did the participants imagine democracy? Which were the cornerstones 
upon which the main actors of the regime change could build a new institu- 
tional order? To what extent can the result of these “roundtable revolutions” 
be seen, not only as a break with the past but as a new beginning? 

Of the most salient political values of 1989, the following must be dis- 
cussed here: freedom, popular sovereignty, representative government, non- 
violence, and democracy based on extended consensus. The prevailing vision 
of the framers of the new democracy was that of a democratic welfare society 
which would “return to Europe,” combining the features of a market econ- 
omy, representative government, and international neutrality. 


S.I FREEDOM AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 


Among the political values espoused by the participants of the Roundtable 
talks the idea of freedom was primary, understood both as a liberal and a 
democratic value. Individual freedom as a liberal value meant that people 
could finally exercise their human rights and civil liberties. They were free to 
talk to one another openly, both in private and in public. The press would be 
free, and the right of association and party formation would be guaranteed 
as inalienable rights of all citizens. 

The founding fathers understood freedom primarily in a negative sense, 
meaning the freedom from oppression, that is, independence from the state, 
the party, the policy, the military, the government, and generally from every 
illegitimate intervention there is.'°7 Freedom mainly meant individual free- 
dom back then. Freedom was interpreted not as a right to something— 
although this was too included in the right to travel—but rather as freedom 

from something, particularly freedom from the party state's intervention and 
tutelage. It meant genuine liberation. 

This concept of freedom was the cumulative outcome of two major ide- 
ological-political influences. First, the legacy of dissent in Central Europe, 
which valued high human rights and equal human dignity, as well as 
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innate and inalienable human rights.'°? Second, the impact of the then dom- 
inant Western neoliberal, neoconservative ideologies which took the ideal 
market as a role model and ranked the concepts of individual freedom and 
spontaneous order before any kind of collective freedoms." 

The democratic conception of freedom was understood as popular sov- 
ereignty, reclaimed after so many decades of Soviet domination. The idea 
of popular sovereignty begs for the definition of political community. 
Nationalism and democracy are not far from each other as they both refer to 
the connection between the popular will and the political community, albeit 
with different definitions of “the people.” Where the civic movements of the 
political community clearly demonstrated their commitment to democracy 
the end of communism meant to be a beginning of a regime based on a new 
system of values. Where, however, the political conditions had not existed, 
especially in the case of nondemocratic federations, political leaders referred 
to popular sovereignty to reinterpret the popular will in a nationalist way. 
Popular sovereignty was interpreted as national sovereignty, by which they 
meant the sovereignty of the leaders of the system. When the boundaries of 
political community—and therefore the identity of the democratic state— 
were questionable, the democratic traits of the new system were easily dis- 
torted by the discriminative interpretation of sovereignty which divided the 
community of citizens. 

In Hungary, the concept of popular sovereignty appeared at the time of 
the regime change in at least three interpretations. The most basic interpre- 
tation was that the citizens of the country can decide their future in free elec- 
tions and elect the government they prefer the most. The minimal require- 
ment of democracy is that the popular will manifests in free elections. 
Second, popular sovereignty also meant that the people have the right to ref- 
erendum and popular action in order to express their political preferences 
between elections as well. It was a consequence of this interpretation that the 
participants of the Roundtable talks chose the means of referendum to solve 
the unresolved issues of the negotiations. 

Finally, the concept of popular sovereignty was associated with the ideas 
of self-governance and self-management, which were supported by every 
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opposition party. The opposition wanted to revive the concepts of public 
administration Ferenc Erdei and Istvan Bibó had developed decades before, 
building on the principle of territorial decentralization. One of the leaders of 
MDF believed at the time that the key elements of popular sovereignty were 
the local governments. The claimed that if the country would be divided 
into administrative units by the division of labor between the territories, 
the countryside would no longer be disintegrated. At the same time, these 
new units would be the cornerstones of a representative democracy building 
from the bottom up. In this discourse, a conception of freedom and sover- 
eignty appeared which held that individual freedom may prevail to the full- 
est if everyone can take part in exercising and controlling power as much as 
possible. Accordingly, local power is not an executor of central commands, 
but it organizes from below, and expresses the will of the local community 
of citizens. 


5.2 REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


In the eye of the opposition participants of the Roundtable talks democracy 
was understood as a representative form of governance, wherein people exer- 
cise their constitutional powers not so much directly as through the activity 
of their elected representatives. If democracy has three major components: "" 
competition, participation, and civil liberties, then it is significant that the 
Hungarian regime changers emphasized the first and the third components 
and tended to ignore the second. As communism had based itself on the 
forced, involuntary “participation” of the masses, people grew distrustful of 
the value of top-down political mobilization. They came to prefer a nega- 
tively liberal, “non-participatory” democracy. They emphasized, instead of 
the republican behavior of taking an active part in public issues, getting rid of 
government tutelage and acting independently from politics. This tendency 
correlates with the high value of individual freedom understood mainly as 
negative freedom. 

However, this did not mean that the opposition parties rejected the 
means of referendum and popular action guaranteed by the state social- 
ist system. The former was exemplified by the above-described “Four Yes” 
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referendum, whereas the latter, by the initiatives of recalling certain rep- 
resentatives. The movement of recalling representatives contributed to the 
destabilization of the Kádár regime, and opposition actors used this means 
successfully to remove some of the most hated MSZMP representatives. To 
fill up the vacant positions of recalled representatives, the law prescribed the 
calling of by-elections, each of which was won by the opposition. This moti- 
vated the negotiators of MSZMP in the Roundtable talks to renounce the 
idea of an electoral system based purely on local districts and to accept a half 
list, halfdistrict system. 

Yet the opposition parties never thought for a second that the system of 
recalling representatives should be preserved for after the free elections. They 
argued that this procedure was irreconcilable with the idea of representa- 
tive democracy based on free elections, the primacy of which was called into 
question by none of the parties. 


5.3 NONVIOLENCE 


All three sides of the National Roundtable took the principle of nonvio- 
lence seriously. The participants of the Hungarian regime change insisted on 
peaceful means. Nonviolence was as highly prized as freedom. The partici- 
pants’ commitment to nonviolence, their genuine desire to reach consensus 
through negotiations, is one of the legacies of 1989. Ordinary people had no 
wish to repeat the revolution of 1956, and their behavior was also influenced 
by the evolutionist strategy of the opposition. The communists, still in power 
with an increasingly pragmatic mentality, also wished to come through the 
crisis without resorting to violence. Each side was anxiously anticipating the 
need to respond to the violence of the other, but no side was going to make 
such moves. Fortunately for all, no one initiated hostilities. 

During the Roundtable talks, a whole working committee was dedicated 
to the guarantees of nonviolent transition. There, the opposition demanded 
the immediate dissolution of the Workers’ Militia without a legal succes- 
sor, as well as the detachment of the security services from the Ministry of 
the Interior. These issues were partially symbolic, but it would really have 
been risky if civilians had the opportunity to acquire firearms easily. While 
MSZMP resisted this demand until the end, the Németh government unex- 
pectedly had the weapons of the Workers’ Militia collected. 
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Nonviolent conflict resolution was ensured by the then still living legacy 
of self-limiting political actions. Even the so-called radical opposition was, in 
fact, quite moderate by comparison with other radical democratic opposition 
formations in other transitions to democracy, especially in Latin America. 
This ideal of moderation was the result of the decade-long cooperation of 
the democratic opposition groups of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia.""” 

The reason for the importance attached to nonviolence lies in the vio- 
lent legacy of 1956. In Hungary, everyone wished to avoid another bloody 
revolution. But even in the countries of repeated mass mobilizations, none 
of the parties wanted to initiate violence. The movements of the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia consciously kept their revolution “velvet.” 


5.4 BROAD CONSENSUS 


Working hard to achieve a consensus as widely as possible was another, sim- 
ilarly important principle of the negotiators. The legacy of 1980-1981 was 
a real starting point for the negotiation process, not only in Poland, but, 
indeed, all over East Central Europe.'? In Hungary, building democratic 
institutions through negotiations had lasted for three months. As a result, 
consensual democracy came to be seen as the ideal form of democracy. 

This was further related to the style of negotiation adopted within EKA. 
Its intellectual representatives negotiated with an almost free mandate at 
the beginning, and they had to reach consensus that way. Negotiating an 
exceptional, “original position" behind the “veil of ignorance,” ™* rational 
arguments and expertise had a much greater role than party commands. 
According to a recollection: “All of us were granted quite a lot of freedom. 
In the end, the whole EKA negotiation created a political culture of nego- 
tiation, the essence of which was that everyone negotiated freely, with a rel- 
atively broad mandate. We had to tell our organization regularly what we 
represented, where we achieved success, where we did not, but there was no 


112 The high moral value placed on nonviolence among political ideals was discussed and re-evaluated ten 
years later, in connection with the NATO air strikes in Yugoslavia. One camp felt that the intervention 
violated the legacy of 1989, while another felt that, in the final analysis, freedom was more important 
than nonviolence. 
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strict control. So as the others couldn’t really understand what we were talk- 
ing about, those in our parties had not much clue about it either.”" 

The negotiators consented to the continuation of transitional institu- 
tions beyond the period of transition, thereby allowing those institutions 
to become established as integral parts of the new democracy. This consen- 
sus-seeking behavior was later harshly criticized by the radical right, which 
wanted a more sweeping change in the power relations of the elite. Prime 
Minister Jézsef Antall, leader of the governing MDF at the time, told the 
radicals that they “should have fomented a revolution." 6 He expressed his 
belief that revolutionary justice-making may be done only by a classical rev- 
olution, while in a lawful revolution one must respect the principles of the 
rule of law. 

Yet broad consensus cannot be regarded as the only or even the ideal 
form of democracy. The necessity of consensus also depends on the level of 
the conflict. A consensus should inevitably be reached on the institutional 
framework of the democratic system, as well as the forms of democratic pro- 
cedures: for example, in the constitution and most important laws of the 
democracy, which require qualified majority. Not every agreement needs to 
be put in a legal form, democracy has an implicitly accepted customary law. 
But consensus on policy issues cannot be part of any definition of democ- 
racy. A democratic order includes the clash of ideas, open and fearless polit- 
ical debate, as well as the divergence of views and opinions. However, the 
transition was characterized by a broadly defined notion of consensus, a rea- 
son for which was that the agenda involved mainly extraordinary, longer 
term, constitutional issues. 

This was followed by the principle of minimizing conflict. It was not easy 
to accept that democracy is about conflicts: conflicting values and interests, 
the institutional regulation of which is better than if they were suppressed. 
In a democracy, conflicts are not dysfunctional but constitute the very 
essence of the functioning of the system.'"7 In the roundtable-type of transi- 
tions it was not easy to understand that the point is not to eliminate conflicts 
in the name of consensus, but to channel them through functioning demo- 
cratic institutions. It is fair to say that EKA was an internally divided politi- 
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cal union, yet EKA achieved successes as the cooperative, consensual body of 
the opposition. Its members built their identity around the idea of consen- 
sus, which was reinforced by the institution of veto rights. A good example 
for legislation based on consensus was the regulation of the media. One of 
the participants remembered that the issues of 

“the media was included in the MDF-SZDSZ pact. What mattered were 
two things: first, to include in the constitution the need for two-thirds major- 
ity to adopt a media law. Two: until then, temporarily a neutralizing power 
structure should be created, the essence of which was the law on appoint- 
ment; the prime minister proposes [someone], the parties agree [. . .] and the 
president who is also appointed by the pact agrees. We described the mech- 
anism of complete consensus with this temporary law on appointment that 
would have lasted until there is no media law; this is what failed. This was 
the reason for the media war. It worked only once, when Csaba Gombár and 
Elemér Hankiss were appointed, who were proposed by Antall.” 18 

The participants of the Roundtable talks wanted to establish a moderate, 
smoothly functioning democratic regime and later they tended to stigmatize 
each other as the enemies of democracy in case of situations with sharpening 
political conflicts. They were all convinced that only their interpretation of 
democracy was true. The high prestige of consensual solutions affected the 
period of post-communist democracy as well. The 1989 “founding fathers” 
intended to place the building of the new, democratic institutional system 
on a basis of broad consensus, whereas the representatives of the old system 
tried to retain some power in forming the agenda even after they were out 
of power. All sorts of rules strengthening the stability and governability of 
the system were created, including cardinal laws in a broad scope of politi- 
cal issues. Apparently, the founders believed that liberty would be guaran- 
teed by increasing the number of decisions requiring two-thirds majority. 
In the end, a democracy was born which virtually cemented governments 
between two elections: it became practically impossible to overthrow them 
from the outside, but governance itself became very difficult. Because of the 
high number of laws requiring two-thirds majority, the government was 
dependent on the opposition in fundamental issues. The constitution forti- 
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fied the position of the government but at the same time it partially deprived 
it of responsibility. 

Behind all this was the ambivalent attitude of the “founding fathers” 
toward power. They wanted strong democratic power based on broad pop- 
ular mandate, but they also were averse to power. To ensure governability 
of the country, they over-secured the political system vis-à-vis other subsys- 
tems of society. They overestimated the people’s want for stability and did 
not consider that the illusion of stability would lead to the loss of the system’s 
flexibility in the long run. 

In the formal sense, Hungarian democracy was the most stable system in 
Central Europe for 20 years because almost every coalition government com- 
pleted its term. Yet formal stability came with a price: regulation hampered 
the selfcorrection of the system. The Hungarian constitutional system, to 
ensure governability, guaranteed the power of the government for its whole 
term, but it also hogtied the reigning government with the system of cardi- 
nal laws. These solutions elevated to the rank of the constitution were coun- 
terproductive. In the 2000s, the illusion of institutional stability stabilized 
only the prevailing crisis. 


5.5 BACK TO EUROPE! 


Finally, the most important principle was the idea of “back to Europe!” The 
political visions of the opposition were based on the idea of Hungary’s return 
to Europe and the new Hungarian politicians, just like politicians of other 
new democracies, assumed that “the West” would be eager to welcome the 
newcomers into the world of welfare democracy. Now we can safely state 
that—in spite of quick membership in the European Council and later asso- 
ciate membership in the European Union—this was not so much the case. 
It was not until the end of a long historical process that Hungary could join 
the NATO in 1999 and the European Union in 2004. 

The MDF initially advocated the idea of a popular third way, small-scale 
ownership capitalism “with a human face” between the polar opposites of 
global capitalism and the Soviet system. In the autumn of 1989, however, the 
party abandoned this idea. When Zoltan Bíró was replaced by József Antall 
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in the position of party president, the party oriented toward Western Europe 
and followed Adenauer’s and Erhard’s idea of a social market economy which 
reflected the hope for a gradual and less painful transition. 

Liberal parties were influenced by contemporary neoliberalism and advo- 
cated the principle of state-free market economy, which regarded deregula- 
tion, privatization, and the quick dissolution of state socialist regulations 
standing in the way of liberal market economy as the primary tasks. In terms 
of foreign policy, “Finlandization” served as a model for how Hungary might 
overcome its past, and the example of Austria was repeatedly raised as well. 
Both cases suggested a neutral military status for Hungary, which was the 
best opportunity that the opposition could hope for at the time. Only from 
1990 did some politicians begin to raise the possibility of joining NATO. At 
that time, the European Community (from 1992: Union) was still a far more 
popular option than NATO, because it was identified with social welfare. 
Initially, the Hungarian population did not fear any external threat enough 
to be eager to join NATO. This public attitude began to change somewhat 
after the coup in Moscow in August 1991, and, more visibly, after the war in 
the former Yugoslavia. 

The positive vision of Europe which was shared unanimously on the turn 
of the 1980s and 1990s requires a more nuanced approach in light of the 
many criticisms raised in the decades following the regime change. Melegh 
argues that the strengthening of the Europe discourse was proof for the elit- 
ist character of the regime change.'*° While the dominant discourse of state 
socialism could be described as the paradigm of competing modernities (the 
fight of the two world systems), this gave way in the period of the regime 
change to the “civilizatorian, hierarchical mode of speech” which is known 
from the history of postcolonial capitalist societies. In this mode of speech, 
the path of Hungarian development was primarily interpreted in compari- 
son to the West and the ideas attributed to it. The question of convergence 
from and divergence to the West became the most important point of refer- 
ence for Hungarian analysts. The culture of critical public discourse which 
had emerged in opposition to the Kádár system reached consensus in the idea 
of convergence during the Roundtable talks. This mode of speech described 


the Soviet Union as “Asian despotism” and was successful in discrediting 
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the system of the countries of the Soviet bloc. The strength of the hegemony 
of this discourse manifested in the fact that convergence to the West was 
accepted by the former dissidents, populist writers, socialists, reform econ- 
omists, and the representatives of the new technocracy as well. It is no exag- 
geration to say that whole political generations of 1945-1947, 1956, and 1968 
supported the idea of back to Europe." 

By the time the country saw the formation of the new parliament, 
every parliamentary party agreed to the goal of joining Europe as soon 
as possible. It became a new national goal. In the decade following 1989, 
the Hungarian political class was unified in its conviction that the con- 
solidation of the new democracy would be guaranteed by joining to the 
European Union. This does not mean that these expectations must have 
been grounded; indeed, the unanimous support of the idea and the lack of 
debates about it indicate how great the illusion was. Later interpreters and 
critics of the convergence discourse are right to point out the undifferen- 
tiated, unreflective nature of the Europe vision of the Hungarian political 
elite, and also how far this vision was from international realities. But 
at that time this was not just the elite's business; society harmonized with 
the negotiators of the Roundtable. The introduction of world passport, the 
elimination of travel restrictions, and the tearing down ofthe Iron Curtain 
brought the immediate experience of Western travel to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Hungarians. The idea of returning to Europe appeared not just 
in the elite-dominated public discourse. It enjoyed widespread popular 
support. 

Very few from Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia questioned that 
these countries were part of Europe culturally. In their eyes, the return to 
the luckier peoples of the “European family" seemed to be a quick, self-evi- 
dent, automatic process. They presupposed that Western states would value 
their long struggle for democracy and would be ready to pay the price of 
their reintegration. The Central European left regarded “Europeanization” 
as a process of political and economic modernization. The right, on the other 


121 The liberal-conservative József Antall, the writer Dénes Csengey who came from the circle of populists, 
the socialist Gyula Horn, the liberal Viktor Orban and Ivan Pető, the Christian democrat László Surján, 
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tural elite—they all supported the idea of “back to Europe!.” 
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hand, argued that the major cultural characteristic of Europe is Christianity, 
which is shared by these countries. Consequently, Europe for them was not a 
program but a state, which they assumed to be restored almost automatically 
after the collapse of communism. 


6. THE PAST REVISITED: HISTORICAL REFERENCES 


Did the experiences of the past define the opposition negotiators’ vision 
of the future? Was there any noticeable link between their past and imag- 
ined future? What did they want to break with, and what did they want to 
carry on? 

Concerning past references, participants of the Roundtable talks in 
Hungary were working hard to legitimize the regime change. They tried to 
use symbols and historical events to emphasize both continuity and change. 
Images of reform and revolution were utilized simultaneously, alternating 
between them. 


6.1 THE REVOLUTIONARY TRADITION 


In Hungary, most participants of the regime change were eager to avoid 
repeating the model of action set by the Revolution of 1956. They wanted to 
make revolution without blood and violence, at the negotiating table. The 
only exception was the radical-plebeian Hungarian October Party (Magyar 
Október Part, MOP), which would not participate in the Roundtable talks— 
true, it was not invited either—because it wanted to avoid collusion with 
the communists over the quarry of power. The party opted for a revolution- 
ary strategy, thereby marginalizing itself in the political life. Krassó's party 
stated that the parties at the Roundtable talks were only pursuing their own 
interests and not the common good. All the other parties were determined 
to move from dictatorship to democracy by nonviolent means, and rejected 
the revolutionary path. 

Yet it had to be considered what can be saved from the legacy of 1956 
for 1989. The crushing of the revolution by the Soviet Red Army and the 
1958 execution of Imre Nagy, the prime minister of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, made the political position of those who supported Janos Kádár, 
and associated themselves with his policies, morally untenable. To remind 
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the public that the regime had been born in a state of “original sin"? was 
the best way for the opposition parties to evoke the moral lessons of 1956. 
The reference to the traditions of the Revolution was important insofar as 
it helped the opposition distinguish itself from the Kádár regime, and to 
denounce it on moral grounds. The question was simplified to the deci- 
sion between the truth of Kádár or Nagy. While Kádár was the symbol 
of the politics of mendacity, the martyrdom of Imre Nagy symbolized the 
opportunity of *living in truth," as Havel put it. It seemed obvious: one 
can be a supporter of democracy only if they choose to *live within the 
truth.” 14 

While for some speakers at the reburial of Imre Nagy and his fellow mar- 
tyrs Nagy was a political role model, for the young radical, Viktor Orbán, 
Nagy was an honorable person only because he had renounced his commu- 
nist beliefs and shared the fate of his people.'** However, it soon turned out 
that no one in the opposition wanted to adopt Nagy’s ideas of a democratic 
socialism or follow the revolutionary practice of 1956. After June 16, 1989, 
when communism received its moral death sentence, the legacy of the revo- 
lution of 1956 faded away as well. 

Thus, the participants of the Roundtable talks were obliged to search 
for historical precedents which were more suitable to the idea of lawful 
revolution. Hungary’s long history had produced some similar patterns of 
change, which could offer some symbolic points of reference for the tasks 
of 1989. First and foremost, there was the “lawful revolution of 18487"? 
when the strata of the lesser nobility initiated a bloodless revolution, 
that is, the transition from a more traditional to a more civic and liberal 
regime. In early 1849—just like in 1989—it was the old parliament that 
passed the necessary bills for change and put in power the notable Lajos 
Batthyány cabinet. Historians at the Roundtable talks! often referred 
to the example of 1848 as a model worth emulating even at the end of the 
2oth century. 
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6.2 THE TRADITION OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING 


There were no long-lasting institutional achievements of the Revolution of 
1956 which could have been used in 1989. The original institutions of the 
revolution, the worker's councils and cooperatives, were regarded as roman- 
tic, humanistic, socialistic efforts for better socialism, inadequate means for 
making democracy. One of the slogans of the time stated that there was no 
economic democracy without political democracy. The decline of Tito’s self 
organizing worker’s cooperatives in Yugoslavia just reinforced this conviction. 

Hungary and other countries had to reinvent and reconstruct examples 
of successful institution-building from their history. The rebirth of political 
life after World War II offered a good reference point, particularly Law I of 
1946 on the legal status of the President of the Republic. Adopting this law, 
the opposition aligned itself with the parliamentary traditions of Hungarian 
politics over any other presidential system or the tradition of monarchy. 

The post-World War II rebuilding of the country was often quoted to 
compare it to the enormous task of the near future. In line with this metaphor, 
communism was frequently compared to the destruction of war. Democratic 
politicians sometimes remarked bitterly that post-communist society lacked 
the enthusiasm and optimism of the post-World War II generation. The year 
1945 was clearly a “new beginning” in the Arendtian sense, even if it had 
been halted by the communist coup. The year 1945 also offered the legacy 
of a peacefully established democratic regime, based on a non-communist 
center-right umbrella party (which was the Independent Smallholders’ Party 
at the time). Further back to history, 1848, the Springtime of the Peoples 
provided the idea of national liberalism, which demonstrated that the more 
traditional values of homeland can be brought into harmony with the ideal 
of progress. Interestingly, 1848 was more important historical reference as 
peaceful institutional change than a revolution and nationwide fight for 
freedom and independence. Both legacies were seen as favoring institutional 
rearrangement rather than revolutionary upheaval. 

It was an important achievement of the EKA to establish the historic 
continuity of 1848—1945-1989, and thus to present itself as the proper heir of 
all the peaceful, yet radical, democratic traditions of the history of Hungary." 
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Poland rediscovered the legacy of General Jézef Pilsudski, while Havel, the 
newly elected president of Czechoslovakia referred often to an early found- 
ing father, Tomas G. Masaryk. The Baltic countries, liberated from the 
Soviet Union in 1990-1991, tried to dig deeper to reconstruct national, lib- 
eral, and/or democratic traditions from their pre-Soviet past, back to the 
early 2oth century. 

In Hungary, despite some right-wing governmental efforts to revitalize 
the Horthy era (1919-1944) and to make it somehow more respected, past 
nostalgia embraced rather the “peaceful times” before World War I. Many 
saw Austria-Hungary as the era of economic development, constitutional 
liberalism, and early European federalism.'*? The common characteristic 


Y 


feature of post-communist transformations as “rectifying revolutions" ^? was 
that they tried to recover continuities and to reconnect present societies to 
the broken, pre-communist past. 

The idea of Central Europe had a significant role in the rediscovery of 
the traditions of institution-building. This geographical term had differ- 


131 


ent political and ideological meanings in the 19805." First and foremost, 
it was the legacy of dissent and the recurrent fights for freedom in Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. These were forged into a regional tradition by 
the dates of 1956, 1968, and 1980.'? Second, by the revitalization of Central 
Europe, most people thought a project to recreate historical similarities 
between the cities of the region. Third, it had some historical resonance to 
the Habsburg Europe as a reference in the post-Iron Curtain period. Fourth, 
and finally, some people revived the pre-World War I German concept of 
Mitteleuropa advocated by Friedrich Naumann and other German national 
liberals. The attractiveness of Central Europe was precisely in its versatility. 
These thoughts have been partly swept away by the attractiveness of a larger 
unit, the European Union. Yet the idea of Central Europe has not been for- 
gotten: it contributed to the formation of the Visegrád countries, a cooper- 
ation between Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Hungary. In addition, a new 
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interpretation of the concept appeared in the 1990s, when it was used to dis- 
tinguish the region from the post-Soviet space and the Balkans. 

Among foreign historical and political precedents, explicit references 
were made to the Spanish path to democracy, after the 1975 death of Franco. 
The Spanish path was taken as a model for several later democratizing coun- 
tries.” In Hungary, both the government and the opposition studied the 
Spanish transition quite thoroughly.?* The most obvious historical prece- 
dent for the Hungarians was, of course, Poland. The ideas of an “ethical civil 
society" 5 and the new evolutionism were taken from the Polish opposition. 
Members ofthe Polish and Hungarian opposition had had frequent personal 
contacts, and long-standing friendships linked Hungarian dissidents with 
those in Poland. Activists of the new Hungarian trade unions were eager to 
establish links with Solidarity as well, in order to learn some of their negoti- 


ation strategies. 


6.3 BREAK AND THE NEW BEGINNING 


The Roundtable negotiations of 1989 created an unprecedented historical 
situation in Hungary and some other countries in which a political elite 
was able to draft a constitution and create the institutional frameworks of 
a democracy without bloodshed. Dissident intellectuals continually spread 
the culture of critical discourse in society, and they found allies to this in the 
more and more critical reform intellectuals. In the shadow of a regime that 
was growing more and more uncertain, the operation of critical intellectuals 
first blurred the boundaries between the first and the second public sphere, 
and later it contributed to the radicalization of media intellectuals working 
in the state radio and television, as well as the radical change of the struc- 
ture of the public sphere. The cornerstones of the new system were laid dur- 
ing the Roundtable talks, where intellectual groups in the cloaks of various 
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parties could act in the position of a constitution maker. Trying to find their 
place after the regime change, one group of intellectuals became party mem- 
bers and even members of parliament, while another active group went back 
to movements and understood its role as contrasting the new democracy to 
the principles of constitutionalism and the rule of law. 

But was fall of the old system, after all, a new beginning of a democratic 
era? As I have mentioned, according to the classical theory of Arendt?" a 
revolution has three phases: the first one is the weakening of the legiti- 
macy of the old regime, the second one is liberation from the old regime, 
and the third one is the beginning of the construction of a new institutional 
order. Liberation per se does not bring freedom: revolution might happen 
only if the political systems before and after the change are clearly distin- 
guished. Finally, after the caesura the members of society must experience a 
"new beginning" to truly acknowledge their newly won freedom. The com- 
mon lived experience of the creation of new institutions and a new consti- 
tution, that is, of the "foundation of freedom" is what distinguishes revolu- 
tions from aimless revolts. 

Contrary to this, the break with the past in Hungary occurred rather 
symbolically on June 16, 1989, when the prime minister of the revolution 
of 1956 and his fellow-martyrs were reburied officially. This moment made 
clear that 1989 fulfilled many claims of the revolution. However, revolu- 
tionary changes happened without a revolution taking place again, and also 
without fulfilling all the demands of 1956, many of which were illusory.’ 
Parallel to the continual references to the Revolution of 1956, the partici- 
pants quietly abandoned the ideas of 1956. 

The first phase of reconstruction occurred at the National Roundtable 
between June and September 1989. These negotiations could be interpreted 
both in the framework of the old and new regimes. On the one hand, it was 
a peculiar “social debate,” therefore it de jure remained within the frame- 
work of the communist legislative process. On the other hand, it was a func- 
tional equivalent of a "constitutional assembly," an emblematic feature of all 
major revolutions. Participants of this constitutional revolution acted with- 
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out popular legitimacy, but they had a good reason to presuppose the exis- 
tence of popular support. 

Since nobody elected the participants of the Roundtable talks, they were 
eager and worked hard to get some positive feedback from the society. As 
one of the participants put it: “Just like Miinchhausen, we had to pull on our 
own hair to get of the morass, this is the reality of history [...] where not even 
the parties could find solid soil under their feet." ^? During the course of the 
Roundtable talks, the establishment of the institutional order of the new 
regime preceded the popular legitimacy of the “founding fathers.” And that 
made a difference, because usually the logic of revolutionary action is the fol- 
lowing: (1) the destruction of the old regime; (2) the revolutionary (popular) 
legitimacy of the “founding fathers”; and finally (3) the creation of the new 
institutions of the new regime. In Hungary, however, after the first step came 
the third, and then the second one. The institutional order and its creators 
were legitimized in March 1990 only, at the first free elections. 

Perhaps that is exactly the reason why the Roundtable talks became some- 
how ambivalent legacies, both in Poland and Hungary, in the next decade. 
The history of the negotiations per se excluded the possibility of thinking 
about them as “clean” revolutionary processes, for the negotiations of 1989 
were tainted by the inclusion of the former communists. MSZMP leaders 
also had their say in the creation of the new democracy. Although they were 
sitting on the other side of the table, they were there, and their points were 
taken into account on several occasions. Some think it corrupted the gene- 
sis of the new democracy, because it means negotiations, that is, talks, com- 
munications, compromises, interactions, and personal contacts between the 
outgoing and incoming elite. The interaction and cooperation of these two 
groups undercut the interpretation of the democratic transition as a classi- 
cal revolution, which the radical critics of the “velvet revolutions” wanted to 
see. Paradoxically, break with the past happened with the participation of 
the people of the past. Many of them were personally interested in change 
because they managed to amass wealth or they simply avoided moral or legal 
prosecution. The legacy of 1989, the self-limiting “negotiated revolution” 
became an uneasy tradition for those who would have preferred to repaint 
themselves as uncompromising revolutionaries. 
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The moral break of June 1989 was not followed by a widely perceived rev- 
olutionary-political break later on. At the beginning, many people did not 
even realize that radical changes were taking place. As the negotiations of 
the National Roundtable became public only after one and a half months, 
the view prevailed that the people of continuity are indeed stronger than the 
representatives of breaking. Popular dissatisfaction with the regime change 
also fueled this perception of the negotiations: as a secret, nondemocratic, 
conspiratorial, well-designed elite-game over the head of, or even against, the 
masses. The most “revolutionary” phase of the lawful revolution occurred in 
the autumn of 1989, starting by the signature campaign and closing with the 
referendum. The revolutionary process was seemingly fulfilled, yet it never 
received full recognition. Although citizens could clearly distinguish the sys- 
tem before the change and after it, they were reluctant to acknowledge the 
process which took place between these two systems as a profound change. 

There were some in the later political debates who contrasted 1989 with 
1990. They saw 1989 as the year of transition with compromises, whereas 
they regarded 1990 as that of the free elections that embodied popular sover- 
eignty. These reservations might have been related to the fact that the nego- 
tiations in 1989 were still dominated by the intellectuals. However, the aim 
of the “eighty-niners” was, as they made it clear already at the first meeting of 
the Opposition Roundtable, none other but to lead the country to free elec- 
tions where the popular will can freely manifest. This was a process which 
took several months, starting at the beginning of 1989, gaining civil legit- 
imacy from the reburial of Imre Nagy and the “Four Yes” referendum, and 
ending with the free elections in 1990. 

One of the most important topics was the issue of the publicity of the 
Roundtable talks. A participant opined that this was where EKA commit- 
ted the greatest mistake: 


It was unbelievably bad that we agreed to that the Roundtable talks 
wouldn't be public. The commies wanted it, and the MDF eventually 
came around, this unfortunately gave rise to the idea that the negotia- 
tions were happening above the head of the people, that in political style 
we were being on the commies’ level. They should have been dragged to 
the public field. Had the debate gone in public TV broadcast for weeks, 
the people could have experienced the whole thing. But this way? Earlier, 
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price risings had been announced now that there would be free elections. 
I think this was a decisive mistake.'4? 


Beyond the initial exclusion of the public from the negotiations, another 
problem was failing to accomplish a law on the press. This mistake was 
caused by that, even if the opposition’s groups of different worldviews man- 
aged to cooperate successfully within EKA, their mutual mistrust in per- 
sonal issues did not dissolve. In autumn 1989, at the time of the revolution- 
ary enthusiasm of the international turn, these did not seem like irreparable 
mistakes. These mistakes became palpable when the radical forces won the 
“Four Yes” referendum, because Minister of State Pozsgay changed the news 
programs of the public television, appointing his own man to its helm. This 
once again deepened the cleavage between SZDSZ and MDF that is the lib- 
eral and populist groups. The opposition cooperation of the Roundtable 
talks broke up in the electoral campaign, and the changes in the media envi- 
ronment questioned the framework of the competition as well. SZDSZ was 
convinced that Pozsgay would take revenge for the lost referendum, while 
MDF thought that SZDSZ was supported by the soldiers of the media. This 
had a poisonous effect in the years after the elections, and it widened the 
gap between the former opposition parties. The change of the television pro- 
grams most certainly contributed to that the elections were won by the party 
growing out of the circles of the populist writers and regarded as a “calm 
force,” the MDF. Nevertheless, competition went according to democratic 
rules, and in the spring of 1990 the people were free to choose among the 
competing parties and decide about the future of the country. In 1989, the 
rule of law was born; in 1990, democracy. 

The price to pay for peaceful transition was not small. The critical 
approach to 1989 pictured the Roundtable talks as the safety net whereby 
the younger generation of communists could, at least in the economic sense, 
preserve themselves for the future. If we study the process in the light of 
this criticism, we can readily see that the talks were structured to address, at 
least theoretically, both political and economic issues. However, the political 
negotiations proved to be far more important than the talks about the econ- 


omy. Why did that happen? 


140 Interview with Tamas Deutsch, 1997. 
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The EKA, which favored a negotiated settlement, insisted that they were 
there to legislate new, fundamental bills which lead to the free elections. 
The major goal of the members of EKA was to achieve popular sovereignty 
and pluralistic democracy, and they fiercely opposed any alliances between 
organizations which would have resulted in a power monopoly. The mem- 
ber organizations of EKA were interested in bringing about institutional 
changes necessary for a new democracy. They did not engage in in-depth dis- 
cussions about privatization and economic transition because they did not 
feel entitled or empowered by the people to discuss issues of economic policy. 
At the very beginning of the talks, the EKA delegates even resisted re-writ- 
ing the constitution. Later they changed their minds, though, but it tried 
to limit its role to participate in the creation of cardinal laws. They insisted 
that decision making about other issues belong to the mandate of the freely 
elected parliament and the new, legitimate government. 

However, economic change was to prove more challenging than politi- 
cal change in the longer run. One can set up a new institutional order in a 
matter of months, but controlling the processes of privatization, and put- 
ting into practice the plans of economic transformation, already require the 
power of the executive. Indeed, the negotiators of the opposition were not at 
all certain whether they should control privatization at all—and they were 
right about that, for they had no opportunity to do that. Quick economic 
power-transformation began, and the opposition had to deal with this fact. 
As an activist of the new trade unions said: 


Respected economists told us state property must go to private hands 
as fast as possible. No matter how, the mechanisms didn’t matter, the 
accompanying processes didn’t matter, we must privatize quickly. There 
was zero debate on this. While the market transformation was going on 
a huge scale, month by month, privatization was going on in the perfect- 
ly uncouth way prescribed by the company act and the act on transfor- 
mation. [...] Economic processes, redistributive mechanisms just weren't 
dealt with. What was dealt with was the revenue which was the basis for 
redistribution. [. ..] They did not enlighten the society that what was 
happening was the redistribution of economic positions.'+! 


141 Interview with Janos David, 1997. 
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Eventually, the members of EKA acceded to spontaneous transforma- 
tion. They thought that it was not against the founding of the new system if 
entrepreneurs, managers, and the business actors can start creating market 
economy as soon as they could. They thought that, if they wanted capitalism, 
they cannot hamper spontaneous privatization." They also assumed that if 
the communists privatized then there would not be political backlash. And 
the most important thing for them was to get rid of the old system. For the 
opposition, the economic “leeway” of the elite groups of the Kádár regime 
seemed to be the best guarantee against the restoration of the system. In 
their view, it did not matter much who would be the new propertied classes, 
what mattered was for such classes to come into being as soon as possible. 
The most important thing was not whether morally acceptable or politically 
reliable elements became the new owners, but to cement fundamental polit- 
ical changes. They thought this way, perhaps because they faced a fait accom- 
pli: the outgoing communist technocratic elite had already secured their role 
in the economic transformation. New laws dealing with the future of state- 
owned enterprises and with economic transformation had been already been 
passed before the negotiations, "? and therefore these topics were not at issue 
at the Roundtable talks. Committees discussed possible approaches to priva- 
tization, new agrarian policies and related economic issues, but they did not 
come to any agreements, partially because of the lack of data. Economic 
transformation played out without them. 

While political and constitutional transformation came under relatively 
close public scrutiny, the games of economic transformation were beyond 
social control. The early legislation of the outgoing government and its instal- 
lation of expert committees to determine the strategy of economic transfor- 
mation fit the Kádárian model of top-down reform much more closely than 
the case of the political negotiations. The latter were carried out by consid- 
ering democratic criteria, while economic transformation was discussed to 
effect only by the technocratic circles of the reigning power. According to 
a participant, “the regime change could be made only because the regime- 
changing elite was naive. Had we foreseen what would later happen, the 


142 Laki, “Az ellenzéki pártok gazdasági elképzelései." 
143 Law VI of 1988 on economic companies, and Law XIII of 1989 on the transformation of economic orga- 


nizations and economic companies. 
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whole thing would've been a lot more mazy. We had to be naive, and we had 
to pay the price for it. "44 

In a “cost-benefit” analysis of the outcome of the Roundtable negotia- 
tions, it cannot be doubted that the political institutional system of pluralist 
democracy came into being. In this sense, the investment came to fruition. 
Still, many people felt that the new system was done without their partici- 
pation, or even against their will, and that the redistribution of wealth was 
effected without social controls. While the majority of the negotiators of the 
Roundtable talks decided to leave politics, in the interviews we conducted 
with them the critique of the regime change appeared as a very strong motif. 
For example, one of our interviewees said, contrary to the views that regard 
the regime change as a success story, the following: “Since the regime change, 
in a lot of fields, not in actual politics, but on the level of local governments 
and public administration, or in the relationship of the citizens and the 
state the situation is worse than it was earlier. Citizens are more vulnerable. 
Formerly, the bureaucrat was afraid at least, they had a boss, they were afraid. 
Now in places they feel that there is nothing to be afraid of. And the people 
do not know their rights better now than they did before. The main prob- 
lem is that the people do not have a civic consciousness, they have a vassal’s 
consciousness.” "5 

The primacy of institution-building overruled a number of other aspects 
at the time of the regime change. According to the recollection of György 
Szabad, the Speaker of the National Assembly at the time, in the first period 
the key issue was the creation of the pillars of the constitutional state. 


We held the position that such constitutional frames need to be creat- 
ed which are strong enough, so the forces of economy and society can be 
dynamized within them for the benefit of the transformation. This se- 
quencing was not random. I adopted this thought on the basis of the fail- 
ure of Gorbachev. [He] did not realize that the regime needs, not to be 
reformed but changed. And when he finally realized to some extent the 
inevitability of this, he was already late: the constitutional institutions 
needed to carry out the reforms were not available to him. For if there is 


144 Interview with Gabor Bencsik, 1997. 
145 Interview with Janos Sik, 1997. 
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no institutional order of constitutionalism, reforms may lead the coun- 


try into anarchy.'^ 


Asitlater turned out, the Hungarian system ended up at the other end ofthe 
scale. A relatively quick detachment of the institution-building elite took place 
from the broader groups of society, the members of which started to alienate 
from the system. All the citizens for whom the constitutional institutions were 
developed had harder and harder time to endure the social costs of economic 
transformation, and it did not take very long for them to turn against the new, 
democratically elected government. Short of strong trade unions, they felt that 
the interests of the investors who gained ground after the regime change were 
more important to the government than their lives. Many of the workers, low- 
earners, public servants, and pensioners could feel that, while they had been 
vulnerable to state socialism before the regime change, they now became the 
victims of post-regime change capitalism and globalization. 

Melegh'^ argues that the regime-changing elite almost realized the proj- 
ect of a New Class by its Europe discourse and own endeavors of global 
opening. While this program had enjoyed popular support in 1989, later 
it became unpopular during the time of high inflation, unemployment, 
and the breakdown of the labor market. Left-wing parties were discredited 
already at the starting point of the new regime, and they also fell victims of 
their own modernizing-centrist policies; their voters, unsurprisingly, turned 
to the extreme right-wing, populist forces who offered security and protec- 
tion. From this argument, it follows that the regime change of 1989 as an 
"intellectual project" brought about a new cleavage in the Hungarian soci- 
ety, which led to the outcome that elitist liberal democracy was replaced by 
populist *illiberal democracy" two decades later. Institution-centered dem- 
ocratic elitism was certainly present during the regime change of 1989, but it 
did not characterize the previous period of open network-building of 1988. 
It would take another book to investigate whether (and if so, how and to 
what extent) the former participants of the regime change are responsible for 
the political changes that happened two decades later. This is still a burning 
question of political debates. 


146 Kasza, Metamorphosis Hungariae, 23. 
147 Melegh, “Passziv forradalmak.” 
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Nevertheless, the old regime had collapsed and the institutions, created 
in the negotiations of 1989, survived for two decades. The “ending” was obvi- 
ous, just as the “new beginning.” But the latter turned out to be much more 
complex, multifaceted, and controversial than it was seen at that time. But 
however we define the concept of change, there is no doubt that 1989 repre- 
sents the borderline between the old regime and the new one. 
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Intellectuals as Legislators 


L the Roundtable talks of 1989, hundreds of people participated, alto- 
gether in three delegations. We have a great deal of data about the social 
and political background of the 573 former participants.' In the following, 
I analyze the political motivation, early life, and social background of the 
negotiators. As mentioned above, by using the term “legislators,” I refer to 
Bauman’s theory of intellectuals. He claimed that the role of public intellec- 
tuals was transforming. While they used to be in the center of policy mak- 
ing, thus they were "legislators," by now their role is more limited in mod- 
ern societies. Instead of drafting laws, literally or symbolically, their role is 
restrained to translation or interpretation between different social groups. 
Intellectuals today are functioning as interpreters, who help different seg- 
ments of modern, multicultural societies to communicate with each other. 

The difference of opinion between the so-called “historical parties” and 
the grassroots movements of the 1980s formed a long-lasting cleavage among 
the member organizations of EKA. This appeared in political attitudes, dif- 
ferent social and generational experiences, as well as the forming political 
strategies. Hence in the following I discuss separately the new organizations 
that grew out of the anti-system opposition movements and the historical 
organizations of the older generation. Since this book concentrates on the 
anti-system initiatives that emerged from the circle of dissident intellectu- 
als, first the role of that group is going to be analyzed in more detail. Then I 
will analyze the historical parties, the members of which were characterized 
by broken lifeways. Finally, I briefly assess the representatives of MSZMP. 


1 Elbert and Bozóki, Portrék és életrajzok. 


2 Bauman, Legislators and Interpreters. 
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For I believe that seeing the role of the other side is indispensable in terms of 
comparison. } 


1. WHO WERE THEY AND WHAT DID THEY WANT? 


The political behavior of the agents that emerged in that situation of politi- 
cal vacuum were strongly determined by the historically influenced cultural 
patterns brought from home. Naturally, the analysis of youth socialization 
and the early life cannot provide on its own satisfactory explanation of polit- 
ical behavior performed under certain circumstances. It can be presumed 
that the more routine-like democratic politics is, the lesser role innovations 
based on experiences from home or youth socialization play. However, the 
case in 1989 was not that some people had to adapt to an already function- 
ing democracy, on the contrary, they had to create the new regime and its 
traditions as well. The competition for owning traditions and making oth- 
ers accept them, that is, the development of the identity of the new democ- 
racy was just as much a part of constitutional revolution as the task of insti- 
tutional change. 

More than one-third of the participants were born between 1944 and 
1953. The regime-changing generation was mainly composed of the gener- 
ation of 1968. This generation was deeply affected by the reform period of 
1967-1972 in general and the Kadarian new economic mechanism in 1968 
which also coincided with international changes. The cultural and political 
movements of the late 1960s had a profound effect on many of them. 

The second most populous group was comprised of the youngest ones. 
One-fourth of the participants was born after 1954, meaning that they were 
below 35 in 1989. They grew more and more unsatisfied with the reforms 
which had always fallen into ashes. In total, 64 percent of the negotiators 
were under the age of 45. This is remarkable, because up until the second 
half of the 1980s the old system had been led by an aging group, the first 
generation of communists, who even saw 50 years old politicians as “young- 
sters.” On the other hand, the more compromising members of the state 
party, who participated in the Roundtable talks, belonged to the less ideo- 
logically bound and more pragmatic second generation. Although the dele- 


3 Inthis book, I do not discuss the organizations and actors of the Third Side. 
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gates of MSZMP were a bit older than the others on average, they were much 
younger than the first generation of communists. 

One of the reasons for the smoothness of democratic transition was that 
a generation change had already happened in the lower and middle ranks of 
MSZMP. This was particularly observable on the lower levels of the nego- 
tiations, which were attended not so much by party bureaucrats but rather 
young experts from the ministries. By various gestures indicating the dis- 
tance between their title and actual position, these experts tried to convince 
the opposition that they were there not because of their own volition but 
because the party had sent them there, the party which they really had little 
to with ideologically by then. 

The newly formed opposition parties struggled with a constant lack of 
cadres. Therefore, if anyone drew attention to himself or herself by profes- 
sional performance, no matter if they represented the MSZMP, they could 
ensure their future position in the state administration. This aspect was 
important mainly during the political negotiations, because the economic 
negotiations were indeed meetings of people who had known each other well 
and debated these questions in scholarly institutions already. Only the scenes 
were different. 

Within the Opposition Roundtable, several generations were repre- 
sented. The oldest ones, by the members of BZSBT, FKGP, KDNP, and 
MNP; the youngest ones, by Fidesz. These generations brought a variety of 
historical experiences to the Roundtable. The generation which had been 
socialized in the Horthy era, between the two World Wars; the post-World 
War II generation; the fifty-sixers; the generation of 1968; the generation of 
the late Kádár regime and the transition. The oldest participants were the 
most politically cautious during the negotiations, while the younger partici- 
pants represented more radical positions. The Third Side was not character- 
ized by a certain age group. 

While the elite of the negotiations was more highly educated and a great 
deal more innovative than the last rulers of the Kádár era, they remained tra- 
ditional in terms of gender representation. As many as 87 percent of the par- 
ticipants were male, and only 13 percent were women. Among the represen- 
tatives of EKA, the share of women was only 8 percent, whereas among the 
negotiators of the Third Side their ratio reached 21 percent. This is mainly 
explained by the fact that the National Council of Hungarian Women was 
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among the organizations of the Third Side. On the other hand, the Third 
Side played the smallest role in the negotiations, which indicates negative 
correlation between the importance of political organizations and the par- 
ticipation of women in the respective organization. Generally, the more “his- 
torical” an organization was, the fewer women appeared among their ranks, 
and the closer a party was to the state, the smaller chance it offered to women 
for upward mobility within the respective party. 

Analyzing the education and former career of the participants, the data 
show that almost every participant had a university degree. If we regard peo- 
ple with university degree intellectuals, at least in a formal sense, then we can 
say that 90 percent of the negotiators were comprised of intellectuals. One- 
third of the total number of participants—the relative majority—was classi- 
cal “freelance” intellectual, while the others came from the legal and admin- 
istrative sectors and the state-owned enterprises. Seventy-five percent of 
the delegates of MSZMP were professionals working in the government or 
public administration. Most of the MSZMP delegates identified as experts 
rather than party cadres. 

Among the organizations of EKA, independent intellectuals had a deci- 
sive majority: their share reached 70 percent. Courtesy of the participation 
of Fidesz, there were more than a dozen university students among the nego- 
tiators. The parents of 50 percent of the intellectual participants were also 
intellectuals. Among the members of MDF, SZDSZ, and Liga one could eas- 
ily find second- and third-generation intellectuals as well. First-generation 
intellectuals made up the majority of MSZMP representatives. Such cohort 
appeared in the FKGP and in Fidesz as well. 

Regarding the members of the 12 working committees, it should not 
come as a surprise that the working committees dedicated to economic 
issues were dominated by people with economic degree. In the political 
working committees, the major role was given to lawyers, in line with cen- 
turies of Hungarian tradition. They had majority in every political commit- 
tee except one: in the working committee dealing with the reform of public 
media, there were more people with degrees in liberal arts. 

While so percent of all participants of the negotiations were born in 
Budapest, the others were born in the small and large cities and villages in 
rather equal distribution. During the talks, though, they usually lived in 
Budapest. The overrepresentation of Budapesters had a reason, namely that 
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the negotiations took place in the Parliament building. Those who lived 
far from the capital could not afford to travel multiple times every week. 
However, more importantly, at the time of the transition, Budapest was the 
only place where opposition parties and organizations had already taken 
roots. 

Several participants knew each other from civilian or scholarly life. 
According to a participant, “at the other side of the table sat my official boss, 
the president of the Central Statistical Office [KSH]. And I sat here, on this 
side. Of course, we knew each other. I was a deputy head of a department at 
KSH." Another participant said: “There the whole atmosphere was like, 
these people had negotiated before, in the HNF, on the forums of social 
debates, in speech or writing, but EKA was the organizational form where it 
was suddenly revealed who was standing where, things just straight off expli- 
cated, that what flag under which one goes to the negotiation. This was a very 
new thing. 

By their political past, those who had memories of the short-lived demo- 
cratic turn after 1945 were clearly distinguishable from those who gathered 
experiences in the movement period or lacked even such experiences. This 
is related to the relationship of EKA delegates and the old system: their loy- 
alty moved on a wide scale from prosecutor of the party state to opposi- 
tion members fired for political reasons. Only 10 percent of the participants 
had such experience that can be called at least moderate dissidence or active 
opposition participation. I regard as active opposition participation the sign- 
ing of numerous petitions, spreading samizdat journals, attending lectures 
at the underground flying university, and participation in opposition gath- 
erings or movements. Ninety percent of the participants were passive in the 
Kádár era: presumably, this ratio reflected the proportion of dissidence in 
the society. As far as the negotiators’ post-negotiation activity in party pol- 
itics is concerned: one-third ran in the first free elections in the spring of 
1990, and only one-fifth did in the second elections in 1994. 

The opposition negotiators were divided over tactical and strategic con- 
cerns. Three types of standpoints could be distinguished within the opposi- 
tion. As mentioned above, I follow Schiemann’s typology by calling those as 


4 Interview with Ferenc Gegesy, 1997. 
5 Interview with Péter Győri, 1997. 
6 Tibor Füzessy, one of the chief negotiators of KDNP, had been a prosecutor until the spring of 1989. 
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“ultra-moderate,” “moderate,” and “self-limiting radical” groups. Members 
of the ultra-moderate group could have imagined a model change that would 
have been even more modest than the Polish model, where power was 
shared between the communist president and the opposition prime minister 
(BZSBT, KDNP, MNP). In contrast, the opposition representatives of the 
moderate standpoint insisted on free elections but to achieve this they tem- 
porarily agreed to a Polish-type construction (MDF, and initially FKGP). 
Finally, the third group of “self-limiting radicals” did not question the results 
of the negotiations and would not want to endanger their codification either. 
However, they initiated a referendum in the questions which were still open 
(Fidesz, SZDSZ, MSZDP, and later FKGP). 

The first standpoint allowed for strategic, while the second, for tactical 
concessions. Those who took the third standpoint were worried that even 
tactical concessions give such opportunities to the other side which can be 
turned into strategic advantages. Thus, the representatives of the third posi- 
tion were somewhat mistrustful toward the tactical concessions offered by 
the moderate opposition circles. Nevertheless, in the end the different shades 
of opposition groups did not have to make a compromise on the result, only 
on the method, of the negotiations. The organizations of EKA which could 
have accepted strategic concessions as well were under the control of organi- 
zations which had their differences, less in strategic but in tactical questions. 
The moderates successfully controlled the ultra-moderates so they could 
not make too early and far-reaching compromises. The task of the radicals 
was, on the one hand, to behave in a self-limiting way, but also on the other 
hand to warn the moderates about the limits of their tactical concessions. 
The EKA was characterized by the careful balance of internal conflicts, and, 
despite its fragility, it managed to maintain its unity for a long time. 

The participants of the negotiated revolution of 1989 came from many 
different directions; their early lives showed remarkable variance. In a histor- 
ical moment, they found themselves at the negotiating table, sitting next to 
each other, and they discussed the questions of democratic transition. Most 
of those who participated in the negotiations were intellectuals, from aca- 
demics to university students and from an internationally renowned movie 
director to a museum director. There were people in whose lives the negoti- 


7 Schiemann, The Politics of Pact-Making. 
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ations turned out to be a genuine turning point, whereas others made only 
a short visit to politics without any more permanent consequences. Some 
joined the newly formed parties and became the créme de la créme of the 
new political class. Others either entered the economic or business sphere 
or returned to their original profession. For the youngest generation, it was 
a pilot game, the first political challenge, a chance to try their claws. For the 
oldest generation, it was a bonus game, a chance to realize their decade-old 
dreams and to conclude their career before they went off the stage. For the 
losers of the Kadar regime, like those who were displaced or humiliated, the 
whole process was political retribution. For the winners, that is, the leading 
economic and political layer of the communist system it offered the chance 
of freely walking away. Some of the negotiators changed their lives funda- 
mentally as new and hitherto unknown opportunities opened to them in 
political participation and elite belonging. 

Interest in politics was a driving force for several participants, who never- 
theless saw their role as incidental and adventitious. One of them recollected 
as follows: “Actually it was quite by chance that I got involved. Suddenly 
one step just followed the other, we were drifting with the thing, the events 
themselves formed us and we, too, formed the events, but after a while this 
was completely mixed up that we make our roles, or the roles make us or both 
at the same time." Another activist remembered as follows: “There was 
neither time nor chance or opportunity for coordination, the whole thing 
was done by improvisation. Almost everyone represented himself, albeit in 
the cloak of a certain party.”? A fellow saw it similarly: “At that time there 
were ten thousand active people, everyone visited everything, so there was a 
huge cadre bustle. There were some who were inside this and that and there. 
It could be that one was in the MDF and then joined SZDSZ, so everyone 
was looking for their place. Looking back, I do not see this as a bad thing. 
Everything was so diffuse, people were constantly moving, a lot of ‘crazies’ 
appeared as well, they also joined and left everything. It was that kind of 
good anarchist period.” According to another participant, EKA “really 


8 Interview with Csaba Ory, 1997. 
9 Interview with Janos Sik, 1997. 
10 Interview with Mihaly Laki, 1997. 
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was a team back then: there were political debates, but emotionally nobody 
was against the other." 

The opposition elite of the negotiations was younger and better educated 
than the members of the old elite. Most of them had a degree in economics, 
law, or liberal arts. The majority came from the circle of freelance intellectu- 
als, a part came from the government bureaucracy. Their political behavior 
clearly indicated that they did not want a revolution: in many respects they 
simply wanted a better-functioning, more honest, democratic political sys- 
tem where there is more freedom and no oppression. Ideological and political 
pluralization accelerated and became visible during the formation of move- 
ments and parties. However, organizational pluralization was combined 
with close political cooperation only during the Roundtable talks which had 
a decisive effect on elite formation. The exceptional historical moment of the 
regime change brought to light several new rival groups and a new political 
class. This is what Dahrendorf called the period of “constitutional politics,” * 
which he contrasted with the period of normal politics. 


2. THE OPPOSITION PARTIES WHICH GREW OUT OF DISSIDENT SUB- 
CULTURES 


Contemporary writings and later recollections claim that the two lead- 
ing parties of the Opposition Roundtable were the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum (MDF) and the Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ). These were 
the two parties which—alongside Liga union, which was also intellectual- 
based, and Fidesz, which had a partially different social composition but 
took similarly sharp positions—had grown out of the social movements 
of the 1980s. These movement initiatives first turned into a “forum,” “net- 
work,” or “alliance” so that they can integrate as parties of decisive strength 
into the nascent Hungarian democracy. 

The two parties were different from each other culturally, particularly in 
their differing answers to the modernization dilemma which had occupied 
Hungarian political culture for many decades. MDF regarded the movement 


11 Interview with Tamas Deutsch, 1997. 

12 Dahrendorf, Reflections on the Revolution in Europe. 

13 Kiss, "Tóbbpártrendszer Magyarországon”; Ripp, Rendszerváltás Magyarországon; B. Tamás, From Dis- 
sident to Party Politics; Elek, Rendszerváltoztatók húsz év után; Bába, Rendszerváltoztatás. 
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of populist writers as its most important intellectual predecessor, whereas 
SZDSZ—which had emerged from the democratic opposition of the 1980s— 
carried the legacy of Western-oriented, radical, liberal, and social democratic 
trends. The populist grouping argued that the problems of the Hungarian 
society can be solved by developing a genuine Hungarian way, building on our 
preexisting characteristics. The urban grouping argued the best solution was 
to introduction of the patterns of modern, liberal democracy that had devel- 
oped in the West. While both groupings had to face a common enemy, this 
made them tactical rather than strategic allies for a long time. 

In both groupings, we could find the cultural structures and intellectual 
currents of the Hungarian intellectuals. Moreover, they were the first to ele- 
vate these cultural differences on the level of politics during 1988—1990.'^ An 
early founded party, MDF attracted the best and most active members of 
change-seeking rural intellectuals who soon made it the strongest and most 
famous movement of the new opposition. Members of the democratic oppo- 
sition had spent a decade together in underground cooperation, and while 
it was more radical and had a more organized leadership, it could “open up” 
much more slowly. Nevertheless, it was able—first by forming the Network 
of Free Initiatives and, later, SZ DSZ—to attract most of the Budapest-based 
elite intellectuals, the best of the free intellectual careers, and also those radi- 
cal rural groups which were not satisfied with the moderate politics of MDF. 

Both groupings were strong: MDF had a broader membership and wide- 
spread support, while SZDSZ had a developed and coherent program for 
the regime change. It was key to the birth of Hungarian democracy that 
the opposition’s two strongest “tribes” were ready to negotiate in 1989 and 
reached an agreement not just in tactical but now also in strategical issues. 
The Opposition Roundtable was the only proper framework to develop a 
joint strategy—the strategy of peaceful and democratic transition. 


2.1 THE HUNGARIAN DEMOCRATIC FORUM 


The MDF was created in September 1987 as an intellectual movement carry- 
ing the legacy of populist writers.” After one year of functioning, the loosely 


14 Csizmadia, "Utak a pártosodáshoz." 
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organized association of intellectuals was turned into a political organiza- 
tion in September 1988. The founding document of MDF acknowledged 
that the multiparty system was inevitable, but the founders did not pro- 
pose to transform the MDF into a party yet. In the beginning, the dominant 
voice within the party was anti-capitalist, advocated a leftist third way, and 
shared a plebeian and protestant ethos." It urged cooperation with the pop- 
ulist wing of the reform communists, and to facilitate this MDF was defined 
as a moderate, centrist political organization.'7 

The “founding fathers” of MDF were intellectuals who wanted to revive 
the populist ideology of the interwar period." While it was shaken by the 
radical social changes after World War II, the populist idea survived in cul- 
tural, literary form. The “elders” of the populist writers had an ambivalent 
relationship to the Kádár regime." Unintendedly, their romantic criticism 
of Western modernization and consumerism played into the hands of the 
anti-reformist forces of the regime. On the other hand, by reviving national 
traditions and putting the long-time taboo of the issue of Hungarians abroad 
on the agenda they also undermined the bases of the system’s stability. 

The older members of the group that founded MDF—such as poet 
Sandor Csoóri, writer Istvan Csurka, and historian Lajos Für, all of whom 
belonged to the second generation of populist intellectuals—had personal 
acquaintance with greats of the populist writers.*° They were born on the 
turn of the 1920s and 1930s and brought up in the era when the old Hungary 
collapsed and the post-World War II Hungary, albeit it initially embraced 
the social reformist ideas of the populists, eventually developed into a total- 
itarian dictatorship. Although some of them flirted with the communist 
party in their youth, they had become supporters of the revolution by 1956. 
In the 1960s, they joined the critics of consumer socialism, and later they had 
an ambivalent relationship to the organizing democratic opposition. 

Another group of founders belonged to the third and more and more 
fragmented generation of populists. Most of them were first-generation 
intellectuals who discovered the works of the populist authors as univer- 


16 Interview with Zoltan Krasznai, 1997. 

17 MDF, "Alapítólevél." 
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sity students. The leader of this younger group was Zoltan Bird, who career 
was different from other members. While the others were mostly outside the 
communist party and often employed in an intellectual status below their 
education, Bíró was a member of MSZMP and represented the case of the 
populist idea from a position of power. He worked in the apparatus of the 
Ministry of Culture from 1971, and later when Imre Pozsgay was appointed 
a minister, he became one of his closest colleagues. Initially, Bíró was more 
like an ambassador to Pozsgay than what he really became by 1988: someone 
who politically repositions the populist tradition.” Yet, their relationship 
was later elevated to the level of political alliance when the populist camp 
decided to form an independent intellectual movement, the MDF.”* 

After the efforts of the populists to lobby for an own journal and for 
the official recognition of the problems of Hungarians abroad proved 
unsuccessful,? they sought contact with the democratic opposition. They 
attended the Monor opposition conference, organized under conspira- 
torial circumstances. However, the opportunities for opposition cooper- 
ation seemed to slip away when the populists refused to go to the confer- 
ence the democratic opposition organized on the 3oth anniversary of the 
revolution of 1956.** Moreover, when the 1987 program of the democratic 
opposition was published, the populists opined that the Beszélő circle cre- 
ated a fait accompli, putting the emphasis on opposition rivalry rather than 
cooperation. Ás a response, the populists decided to organize their own con- 
ference, one that was organized more openly and among the invitees was, 
beyond the broader circle of populists, Imre Pozsgay as well. The Lakitelek 
meeting in September 1987 represented a new political strategy: the popu- 
lists renounce their opposition stance in exchange for publicity and the sup- 
port of Pozsgay.^ Nevertheless, the mere fact of the meeting was a polit- 


21 Bird, Saját út; Tőkés (1998: 208). 

22 The cooperation was based on the old personal relationship between Imre Pozsgay and Zoltán Bíró, who 
had been expelled from MSZMP in April 1988. When Pozsgay was a Minister of Culture and Education 
(1976-1982) Bíró worked with him as a head of department. Had the glasnost of Gorbachev stabilized on 
its 1987-1988 level, there would have been no obstacle before the co-optation policy of the reform com- 
munists. Bíró who left MDF in the autumn of 1990 and Pozsgay who left MSZP once again reunited in 
1991, when they founded the National Democratic Alliance (NDSZ). However, the party remained un- 
successful, and was dissolved in 1995. 
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ical act that accelerated the political processes of the regime change. Even 
though MDF always followed more careful tactics than the SZDSZ, in the 
two years following the Lakitelek meeting liberals wanted to catch up on 
the bigger and more influential MDF. But this could only happen when the 
international political environment changed and the processes of radicaliza- 
tion in domestic politics synchronized the sentiments of citizens with the 
radical politics of SZDSZ. 

The group that founded MDF mainly consisted of writers, historians, 
and other people educated in humanities.*® They were later joined by some 
of the practicing lawyers of the Independent Lawyers Forum," as well 
as members of a previously lesser-known circle of the reform economists." 
“We are not the kind of guerilla-type fighters who want to protest the past 
system like the mayor of Budapest [i.e., Gábor Demszky—A.B.] who was 
beaten up by the police [. ..] We had nothing whatsoever, only our extremely 
poor family background. Then, let me ask, on what grounds would someone 
have rioted?"?? a representative of the MDF said. 

From the beginning of 1988, the "forum" character of the MDF mainly 
appeared in the more and more widely attended debates organized in the 
Jurta Theater about constitutionalism, political reform, or the status of 
Hungarians abroad. The reputation of the party was further enhanced by 
the great protest in Budapest in June 1988 against the leveling of villages in 
Romania. Supported by the Pozsgay led reformists, MDF became the most 
important "alternative" organization. In this moment, MDF was positioned 
to strike the balance between reform communists and the radical opposition. 

The real force of MDF was in organizing in the rural areas. In the first 
half of 1988, many teachers, public educators, poets, physicians, club lead- 
ers, and local community organizers joined MDF as a (then) only opposition 
grouping, which also followed the traditions of the populist intellectuals. As 
Imre Furmann, an influential organizer of MDF, remembers: 

Like many others, I went to the politics from literature. We founded the 

first Forum of the countryside in our apartment. After this, he involved 
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me more and more intensely in the organizer network of the Forum. [...] 
Maybe that is why the later membership elected me to a very prestigious 
position in the national leadership.?? 


The party leadership was dominated by “creative chaos” for a long time. As 
another activist remembers: 


I met Sándor Lezsák in the city, and he asked me why I never went to 
leadership meetings, they have no economist. I said, “because I’m not a 
member of the leadership.” “No problem, we'll co-opt you’, he said. It 
turned out that they co-opted a large leadership, all kinds of people, any- 
one who went there became a member of the leadership. This was when 
Antall started to show up in the MDF." 


In the parties which had a higher number of critical intellectuals the ques- 
tion of “party or movement” was a serious problem. In the beginning, MDF 
under the leadership of Zoltan Bíró did not want to become a party, because 
the founders did not want the party to degenerate from the comprehensive 
representation of the “cause of the Hungarian people” into the representa- 
tion of partisan interests. As Sándor Csoóri later admitted: “In the begin- 
ning, I imagined the MDF as a movement which, even if carrying the germs 
of a party, will remain a spirit and thought-maturing movement for a long 
time.”3* In the beginning of 1989, MDF was already looking for the possi- 
bilities of reconciling party operation and operation as a movement, and its 
political identity changed accordingly. After long debates, the March 1989 
conference of MDF tried to resolve the conflict by declaring that MDF was 
both a party and a movement. While its 1988 founding document stated that 
it did not want to accept “government or opposition labels, nor the compul- 
sion to choose,” the 1989 program of the party already defined the MDF 
as an independent, ideological-political movement. “A social organization, 
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which is built upon the voluntary activity of individuals and communities 
who feel responsible for the future of the Hungarian people.”3+ 
From the side of the rival opposition, this was interpreted as follows: 


Csoóri and Csurka had a concept of legal operation. The structure that 
Csurka later created: “Hungarian Way"—the movement, “Life and Jus- 
tice”—the party. Way, life, and justice, these three were unified in what 
they originally imagined as MDF, that is, the mother organization does 
not become a party, it won't go to battle, but will send out electoral par- 
ties which are tasked with acquiring foundations, rightful shares for the 
mother movement, which itself is the mosaic nation. And when these 
parties necessarily get worn out in politics, then this movement would 
send out a new one. |. . .] They could achieve something, the foundation 
empire of Csoóri practically reflected this, but they lost the battle to An- 
tall in the issue of transforming into a modern party, a party that repre- 
sents Christian democratic values. One cannot live this “movement-par- 
ty” double life, modern democracy doesn’t tolerate this. Antall won in 
this regard, and by this movement he, in political terms, took the power 
from them within the party which they had founded.’ 


The formation of EKA in March 1989 practically decided the question 
of party or movement. But the process was not devoid of conflicts. A partici- 
pant of the Roundtable talks, later minister, remembered as follows: 


What I said about the negotiations continually buttressed the intent 
within the MDF to transform the movement into a party, which the 
MDF managed to do with tremendous wounds and amazingly high 
blood loss. But it had to be done, for otherwise it wouldn’t have been 
able to articulate its political will in the parliament. Asa lawyer, I was al- 
ways there at leadership meetings. [. . .] There were sharp disagreements 
about this within the leadership. With József Antall, we consistently ar- 
gued that we must do it." 


34 Kurtán, Sandor, and Vass, Magyarország politikai évkönyve, 520. 
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The leadership of MDF experienced the formation of EKA as a loss of 
prestige, but they did not want MDF to stay out of it either. Thus, they sent 
the new politicians from the second line of the party there. They did not know 
that by this step they renounced the opportunity of leading the political tran- 
sition as well as their own organization. In the spring of 1989, the MDF still 
envisioned a long transition, its leaders believed the free elections would be 
won by the reform communists. Their initial strategic aim was to gather a con- 
stituent assembly, either immediately or—for the sake of democratic legiti- 
macy—after the elections. They also believed that in the first parliamen- 
tary term MDF would only be a strong opposition party, and it would come 
to power only later in a more mature state. That is why the leaders of MDF 
regarded the negotiations of EKA only of limited and temporary importance. 

Initially the delegates of MDF included several prominent members of 
the populist intellectuals. From the spring of 1989, however, lawyer László 
Sólyom and historian Gyórgy Szabad started to assume a leading role. They 
were only loosely tied to MDF back then, and their early life and political 
ideas significantly differed from those of the founders, too. True, Szabad 
belonged to the generation of Sándor Csoóri but he was never enchanted by 
“world-changing” ideologies. The fact that he was openly Jewish also distin- 
guished him from the populists, who were often accused of anti-Semitism. 
László Sólyom, who attended the first meeting of EKA still in the name of 
the Independent Lawyers' Forum, was born to a Catholic, middle-class fam- 
ily declassing in the 1950s. As professor of law, he participated in the forma- 
tion of a series of nongovernmental organizations of great variety, among 
them the liberal-spirited Publicity Club, the environmentalist Danube 
Circle, and the Christian democratic Márton Áron Society. He fulfilled 
his most important role in the initial phase of EKA, during the preparatory 
talks of EKA and the MSZMP.37 

The internal dividedness of MDF over strategy was later commented on 
by one of the negotiators as follows: 


Bíró and Csurka saw EKA as a secondary battlefield. The primary bat- 
tlefield was the crisis of the MSZMP. Until July they believed, very 


37 Sólyom became Chief Justice of the Constitutional Court (1990-1998) and later President of the Repub- 
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wrongfully, that Pozsgay will come to the front as a sure victor, and they 
thought that they would support from the various competing wings of 
the party the relatively most favorable one, that of Pozsgay. Had they 
considered a historical perspective they could've realized that that had 
not been the case for a long time, because that was still the tactical world 
of reform communism. At that time, we, together with Sólyom and An- 
tall, had completely different goals: parliamentary democracy. Thus, the 
roundtable to us [. . .] was the main battlefield. They saw it as a tactical 


side game. 


However, these views were invalidated by the changes in the interna- 
tional environment which also appreciated the role of EKA. In June 1989, 
the Roundtable talks were undeniably the center of politics. 

The leading representative of MDF in the Roundtable talks was József 
Antall, who, like Sólyom and Szabad, came from a middle-class family of 
public officials in the interwar period. Yet for him the communist turn 
meant not only social declassing but the break of a starting political career. 
Antall wanted to a politician his whole life: to him, the transition also meant 
an opportunity to continue his previously interrupted political career. His 
father was politically active in the FKGP in the 1940s, and during World 
War II he earned timeless merits by organizing aid for the POWs fleeing to 
Hungary. Immediately after the war, he became Minister of Reconstruction. 
The young Antall participated in the relaunch of FKGP in 1956, but later 
he completely distanced himself from public life. He taught at high school 
and got through the Kádár regime on the periphery of scholarly life. While 
he consciously spent this time with networking, he kept a distance from the 
dissident intellectuals, and therefore he was almost completely unknown in 
opposition circles until 1988.” 

Because of his family traditions and respective political contacts, Antall 
was close to the old smallholders trying to revive FKGP. They also had great 
confidence in him, partially because of his father and partially because of his 
outstanding—compared to them— political knowledge. Although he was 
active in the Kovacs Béla Society which prepared the relaunch of the FKGP, 
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he did not enter the party itself. He was aware of the flaws of the attempt, 
and by this time he already imagined his political career in the MDF. But 
for the sake of organizing the right-wing political camp, he maintained con- 
tact with the veteran smallholders who had great confidence in him. This 
could be seen in the Roundtable talks as well: “Vince Vörös always inspired 
me to follow what Jóska Antall says,” remembered one of the chief negoti- 
ators of the Smallholders’ Party.^^ However, FKGP saw not only a poten- 
tial ally but a rival as well, and therefore it encouraged the old smallholders 
not to let intellectual groups coming from the outside lead the party. This is 
shown by the fact that in the beginning of 1989 Antall—who at that time 
was openly in the MDF but still enjoyed high respect as the advisor of the 
president of the party— strongly supported the expulsion of those intellectu- 
als who revolted against the old smallholder leaders. 

Antall was also a member of BZSBT and the Márton Áron Society. 
After KDNP was formed, Antall was asked to be its operative leader. Yet, 
although he knew only Sándor Csoóri and Gyórgy Szabad from the leaders 
of the Forum, he considered the MDF to be the best opportunity to create a 
future right-wing camp as well as his own political career. Participating in the 
Roundtable talks was the real springboard for him, the opportunity he cap- 
tured and which sent him to the peak of his career, in the prime minister’s 
chair.” In the negotiations, Antall’s negotiating partners were truly amazed 
by his historical knowledge, meaning not only the history of Hungary but 
that of 2oth century Western Europe. He often presented his arguments as 
natural consequences of the politics of the past,** whereas the way he embed- 
ded contemporary events in the European past made him a unique character 
among the actors of EKA. While half of the negotiators had deficient knowl- 
edge of these subjects, to say the least, the other half of them often showed 
outstanding erudition in legal and constitutional theory, philosophy, history, 
sociology, and literature. Yet it was not in all cases that they were able to com- 
bine this knowledge and put it in such perspective that would have coherently 
buttressed their political arguments. This was something Antall could do. 


An opposition actor saw the later prime minister this way: 
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Antall entered a negotiation. I sat down, there was a man completely un- 
known to me, and in minutes I noticed two things: first, that how skill- 
ful he was in manipulating these historical parties, especially the small- 
holders, and second, how well he played table tennis with Tölgyessy, 
indeed how much they understood each other and spoke the same lan- 
guage, and how adept he was in presenting the jointly achieved result as 


his own success. 


Another participant emphasized the important role Antall played in the 
domestication of historical parties. 


The MSZMP involved all kinds of phantom parties, like fake Smallhold- 
ers, fake Christian democrats, and fake Social democrats. I saw this as a 
communist trick back then. [. . .] In the negotiations, József Antall pacified 
these parties in an excellent way, so there was no problem with them. [. . .] 
Nevertheless, it was these buffers settled into the Kádár system who had, 
well, completely hair-raising acts during these negotiations. I think we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Antall who disciplined these people and par- 
ticularly, well, convinced them to shut up, and to utter not a single word.** 


Another participants, an academic negotiator of MDF, also clearly 
referred to the historical parties by saying this: “EKA debated its position 
under very hard circumstances, because there was a tremendous difference in 
the quality of the different party delegates, so we weren't always able to speak 
the same language.”* A fellow, lawyer member of MDF who was also a reg- 
ular attendee of the leadership meetings of MDF until June 1990, regarded 
Antall as the greatest politician of the second 50 years of the 20th centu- 
ry.*° According to a “considering progressive" participant, “if we take that 
the whole change of power took place without a hitch, that was thanks to 
two people: one was Antall, and the other was Pozsgay. Both showed ability 
to compromise and political maturity." ^ 
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Besides Antall, the Roundtable talks also brought to fore the “new boys” 
who belonged to the professional background of MDF. This is where they 
founded their career and fortified their party identity. To them, it was a great 
opportunity to leap forward that during the negotiations the leadership of 
MDF did not control the delegates of the party, they had no duty to report 
regularly. “Antall dominated these processes, so it was clearly his job, with 
full authority. The leadership rarely considered this issue, but not because 
they were not interested in it. [. . .] The leadership outsourced this task." 
Other participants corroborated that the participants of the Roundtable 
talks negotiated with a practically free mandate. “I must tell, there was never 
a debate within the leadership on whether I represented correctly or well the 
position of MDF. Frankly, the leadership had absolute and unconditional 
confidence in me—which also meant unlimited liability, of course.” 

In their social characteristics, the members of this group were more sim- 
ilar to the FKGP and the particularly the middle generation of KDNP than 
to their own populist contemporaries in the MDF. Almost without excep- 
tion, they came from middle-class families of public officials which were 
decaying in the interwar period when they were born. Those who were born 
in the 1940s additionally experienced wartime collapse and their parents los- 
ing their jobs. As they were no longer considered as class aliens during their 
university admission in the mid-1960s, they managed to secure an intellec- 
tual career. Their family background excluded political involvement in the 
Kádár regime, but they avoided even the slightest political resistance as well. 
They remained intact vis-a-vis the system, not only politically but also cul- 
turally, in their lifestyle and values, in which the religious stance had a cen- 
tral role." It is not a coincidence that many of them worked as lawyers, many 
of them came from old lawyer families. This traditional profession secured 
good livelihood and relative freedom even under the decades of the Kádár 
era. While earlier they did not voice their concerns, when legal ways to do 
this appeared they tried to find ways of political participation. Beyond their 
values, it was because of their political flair and sometimes pure chance that 
they ended up in MDF. 
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For the second half of 1989 it became obvious that MDF can run in the 
elections only if the party cannot be charged with cooperation with the 
reform communists. Sensing the amplifying anti-communism of the public, 
the Lakitelek founders had to make a pragmatic turn: the Forum became a 
party in October 1989, a new president was elected, and its movement wing 
became one of the party’s currents. In the position of party president, a polit- 
ical intellectual (Bird) was replaced by an intellectual politician (Antall). The 
choice was vindicated by results. Starting from a beaten position at the end 
of the November 1989 referendum, Antall’s tactics proved to be successful 
vis-à-vis both the SZDSZ and the MSZMP.“ The party became the win- 
ner of the first free elections with its slogan of a “calm force" and its program 
which promised more painless economic transition. 

It was József Antall who made MDF a modern political party. While 
the populist critical intellectuals found their home in the MDF, they saw 
Antall as an outsider politician who took power out of their hands.** Antall 
kept the populist group away from the government, and he tried to neutral- 
ize them in a way that he divided MDF into three ideological currents. He 
defined his own position as the center of MDF, whereas he tried to neutralize 
the liberals and the populist-nationalist group in opposition to each other. 
He followed an essentially similar strategy toward the economists with vari- 
ous economic-policy views who had been invited to the government by him. 

The kind of improvisation based on intellectual conviction which had 
been present in the Roundtable talks did not disappear automatically after 
the formation of the Antall government either. This is exemplified by the 
history of the law on local governments, which is recalled by the former 
Minister of the Interior as follows: 


The creation of local governance was a key element of the program of 
MDF from the first moment. [. . .] It was accepted by everybody that the 
alpha and omega of the creation of democratic public life and civil soci- 


ety was local governance as a way of thinking. [. ..] This requires a frame- 


sı Kolosi et al. “The making of political fields.” 
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work, because if local governance doesn’t get a legal frame, it won’t have 
any weight, then you can’t organize the citizens’ will. Ever since I was 
a lawyer, I was interested in this. [. . .] We did it with five or six people, 
without any practical experience, building on our theoretical knowledge 
and the blind faith that there will be strong local governance in Hunga- 
ry. [...] We thought that there was a self-conscious and disciplined, civ- 
ic core who liked our messages. Now I know that there was not, because 
such way of thinking that displayed and accepted civic values could not 
exist. That was our wrongful estimate of the situation; maybe we put the 
emphases in the wrong place.5* 


The new politicians brought into the party by Antall worked with ambi- 
tion, but in terms of the leading ideologies they were not competitive with 
the Lakitelek founders. Moreover, the mistakes of the government the party 
started losing popularity. The poet and ideologue Sándor Csoóri formu- 
lated his sense of loss as follows: *. . . the intellectuals became party-organizer 
and power-grabbing technicians rather than putting the weakened body of 
the Hungarian people on the medical drip of the great ideas of humanity.” 55 
Antall was able to pacify Csoóri by putting the World Federation of 
Hungarians under his wings, which the poet was free to form into a “move- 
ment" at his whim as president. By this step, the prime minister let some 
portion of the movement spirit of MDF slip away. But the others were not 
satisfied with this solution. Even without saying it, the formerly populist 
intellectual politicians believed that an outsider politician who represents 
a partially different, conservative-Christian democratic value system may 
stay in his position only until he is clearly successful. However, the economic 
transition of the regime change caused serious social traumas which polit- 
ically hit the governing party as well. In the eyes of several populist intel- 
lectuals, politics was not a task but a mission and service, whereas they say 
their role not as the facilitators of daily political consensuses but as the ones 
who solve the “issues of national fate.” Many of them were unable or unwill- 
ing to follows the mechanical operation of parliamentary politics.5 Thus, 


54 Interview with Balázs Horváth, 1997. 
ss Csoóri, Nappali hold, 365. 
56 Interview with Gyula Fekete, Jr., 1997. 
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they once again found an opportunity to voice comprehensive critique in the 
name of the people. 

There was no time for the members of MDF to shake together, although 
the need for this was articulated by several people: “After the victory of the 
1990 elections I always said that that was when MDF really needed to be 
organized, for it to have a base, because we had been just swept together 
by the wind, the whirlwind of history. I read it in an interview with Lech 
Walesa that getting out of communism is going to be a long march. That was 
my opinion, too.” 57 

The internal critics of the government were dissatisfied with the results of 
the transition, and to bring about the change they wanted to change MDF 
to their image. István Csurka and his circle used this moment to launch 
an attack against the politicians of the government in August 1992, which 
induced deep crisis of the MDF. The essay Csurka published, summarizing 
radical right-wing views can be seen not only as a document between popu- 
list and centrist politicians’? but also as the endeavor of “taking power back” 
of the ideological intellectual group that could not and did not want to inte- 
grate into official politics. However, Antall crowded Csurka out of the MDF 
in 1993, who responded by founding the Hungarian Justice and Life Party 
(Magyar Igazság és Élet Pártja, MIEP). For a single term, the radical right- 
wing party won parliamentary seats in 1998, but it disappeared after 2006, 
giving way to the emerging new right-wing radical party Jobbik. 

After the transition, MDF was a parliamentary party for 20 years, with 
eight years in government. The MDF participants of the Roundtable talks 
benefitted from the regime change because many of them attained high 
political positions. József Antall became Prime Minister (1990-1993); 
László Sólyom became the first Chief Justice of the Constitutional Court 
(1990-1998), and later President of the Republic (2005-2010); György 
Szabad became Speaker of the National Assembly (1990-1994). In addition, 
the party delegated several former EK A-participant ministers to the Antall 
and Boross governments." 


57 Interview with Csaba Kiss Gy, 1997. 

58 Csurka, "Néhány gondolat.” 

59 The following MDF negotiators became ministers: István Balsai (Minister of Justice, 1990-1994); Pé- 
ter Akos Bod (Minister of Industry and Trade, 1990-1991, later Governor of the Hungarian National 
Bank, 1991-1994); Lajos Für (Minister of Defense, 1990-1994); Balázs Horvath (Minister of the Inte- 
rior, 1990-1993); Géza Jeszenszky (Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1990-1994); Béla Kádár (Minister of In- 
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2.2 THE ALLIANCE OF FREE DEMOCRATS 


The SZDSZ was created in November 1988 as the political party carrying the 
intellectual legacy of the democratic opposition of the 1980s. Radicalizing 
intellectual groups mainly turned to the liberal party which put forth a radi- 
cal program of regime change. This party combined the previous democratic 
opposition and its supporters on the one hand and a larger group of the lib- 
eral reform economists, members of smaller religious congregations, and 
the fifty-sixers of Imre Nagy circle*' on the other hand. Following their sim- 
ilar goals and modernist, Western attitude, these Budapest-based groups 
understood each other. The more heterogeneous society of reform econ- 
omists and the seemingly more homogeneous opposition did not see each 
other as opponents but as strategic allies. 

The intellectual members of the democratic opposition were young reb- 
els of the 1960s, whereas many of their parents had worked on the realization 
of an opposite kind of regime change 20-25 years before in the second half 
of the 1940s. Many of them were petty bourgeoisie families of Jewish origin, 
who survived the Nazi persecutions—in some cases, returned from death 
camps—and after World War II did not want to become potential victims 
of either Nazism or anti-Semitic prejudices ever again. The only kind of capi- 
talism they knew was the “neo-baroque” system of interwar Hungary,* and 
they found liberal ideas weak and incapable of self-defense. In 1944, having 
survived a racist regime sensing its military defeat they joined the support- 
ers of class struggle and "peoples democracy,” thereby becoming the volun- 
teers of the dictatorship and class-based oppression that replaced race-based 
oppression. The generation of the parents had not been able to integrate in an 
ultimate sense due to the racist ethnopolitics of the 1930s, therefore it tried 
to find its identity in the universalist ideas of socialism that offered a radi- 
cally new humanism. When their eyes finally opened, they realized that they 


ternational Economic Relations, 1990-1994); Imre Kónya (Minister of the Interior, 1993-1994); Iván 
Szabó (Minister of Industry, later Minister of Finance, 1991-1994); Tamás Szabó (Minister Responsi- 
ble for Privatization, 1992-1994). 

60 Such as Tamás Bauer, Istvan Csillag, Károly Attila Sods, and Marton Tardos. 

61 Such as András Hegedűs B., György Litván, Imre Mécs, Miklós Szabó, and Miklós Vásárhelyi. 

62 See the description of “neo-baroque society” at Gyula Szekfű: Három nemzedék (Three generations) Bu- 
dapest, 1920. 
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could not even trust each other anymore and had also become the soldiers or 
toys of tyranny by the 1950s. 

The youngsters coming from this environment rebelled, first, against 
the integration of their parents into the establishment and, second, against 
the “petty bourgeoisie” practice of the system of the 1960s which was based 
on lies and petty complicity with the power. They felt that, while Matyas 
Rakosi, the dictator of the 1950s had not been able to break the backbone 
of the Hungarian people, Janos Kádár and his “soft dictatorship” did it. 
The youngsters adopted patterns of rebellion from the West via the New 
Left, the cult of spontaneity, beat music, Marxist renaissance, participatory 
democracy, counterculture, sexual revolution, anti-colonialist protests, and 
the movements expressing solidarity with the oppressed peoples of the Third 
World. 

The turning point for this generation was the 1968 Prague Spring. This 
was when they realized that the Soviet Union was ready to repress not only 
the armed revolution of 1956 in Hungary but also the peaceful, idealist 
reform movement of Czechoslovakia that advocated the humanization of 
socialism. From this point, there was no turning back to reformism in terms 
of ideas: the process of becoming anti-systemic opposition began. Many 
people defected, but those who stayed in Hungary found themselves in a 
familiar position: in the role of being members of the “opposition-enemy” 
grouping as defined by the establishment. 

The most important representative of this group was philosopher János 
Kis, who originates from a middle-class Jewish family. Members of his family 
were killed in the Holocaust. His mother, the only survivor became a devout 
communist, and Kis could start his studies in a special school for the children 
of the apparatchiks. Studying philosophy at the university, he became a pupil 
of György Markus and tried to reconcile Marx’s writings in political econ- 
omy and (especially early) writings in philosophy. Eventually, this endeavor 
let to the rejection of Marxism. By the mid-1970s, the “derived Marxism” 
of Kis and his co-author, György Bence had become the generally accepted 
position of the left-wing Hungarian reform intellectuals.$^ Although Kis 
became a member of MSZMP in 1966 he, along with other intellectuals, was 


63 Csizmadia, A magyar demokratikus ellenzék; Heller, A bicikliző majom, 
64 Tőkés, Hungarys Negotiated Revolution, 189. 
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expelled due to his renitent views in 1973, after which he lost his job. Forced 
into internal emigration, Kis soon turned from being an esoteric philoso- 
pher of humanistic socialism (as opposed to “existing socialism”) into the 
leader of an influential opposition group based on human rights. 

After the introduction of the state of emergency in Poland, the publica- 
tion of the samizdat Beszélő and the dialogue with other intellectual groups 
made up the democratic opposition of the system. Members of this closely 
knit group knew each other very well but they were isolated from the outer 
world for a long time. They had to be open to communicate the ideas of 
human rights, radical democracy, and later liberalism in an articulate, popu- 
lar way to a wider audience. The leading role of Janos Kis in the 1980s man- 
ifested in two ways. On the one hand, his influence was significant in terms 
of strategy for the democratic opposition, particularly through his orienting 
articles in Beszélő. On the other hand, Kis participated in the organization 
of dissident circles, signature campaigns, the underground free university, 
and the street demonstrations like anybody else, meaning his leading role 
prevailed in a direct way as well. In the 1980s he parted ways with his friend 
and collaborator, György Bence. The reason of their break was their differ- 
ent interpretation of the Jaruzelski putsch, that is the installation of martial 
law in Poland in1981.65 

In the beginning of 1988, the circle of the democratic opposition had to 
realize that they can achieve success in democratic politics only if they trans- 
form from political avant-garde to a wider and looser social-political alliance. 
The first attempt at this was the Network of Free Initiatives (SZKH), which 
was created in May 1988 with the fifty-sixers, environmentalists, members 
of religious discipleship groups, radical economic reformers, university stu- 
dents, and other groups. The aim of the Network was to join up the already 
existing but individually weak civil social groups and initiatives for the real- 
ization of democratic transformation. This provided an opportunity for the 
sympathizers of the democratic opposition to “catch up” with their leaders 
in terms of anti-system radicalism, to join them in a somewhat looser frame- 
work, and therefore to integrate in a broader organization by sharing simi- 


65 Kis was optimistic about the chances of a potential transition, because he interpreted the non-interven- 
tion of the Red Army as positive sign, that is the weakness of the Soviet Union. However, Bence did not 
share his friend's optimistic approach and saw a dark future to come to Central Europe. 
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lar principles." The Network was created to fulfill this purpose. Usually, it 
is easier for civilians interested in politics to join peaceful movements with 
broad platforms than to more devoted and closed, “revolutionary” groupings 
because they have to take fewer risks. That is why peaceful movements and 
campaigns are more successful than initiatives accepting violence in interna- 
tional comparison as well.*' On the other hand, the Network was new polit- 
ical ground for the leaders of the democratic opposition as well, who had to 
be credible and convincing among people who might not have known them 
or their previous deeds. 

By the time the operating principles of the Network were established 
Kádár fell and political processes quickly accelerated in Hungary. The infor- 
mal leader of the democratic opposition, Janos Kis was awarded scholarship 
and spent the academic year of 1988-1989 at the New School in the United 
States. For some of the opposition founders of the Network it became obvi- 
ous that the time-consuming, participative but also uncoordinated opera- 
tion based on a broad consensus of member organizations did not allow the 
organization to set the direction of the events. They saw that the time was 
ripe for party formation. They believed that if they fail to do this they might 
be marginalized in the following period. 

Among these intellectuals, it was primarily the energetic organizer, soci- 
ologist Balint Magyar who played a key role in the life of the movement and, 
later, forming party. Magyar took the initiative, because he was among those 
who were most impatient with the grassroots democratic but not so produc- 
tive meetings of the Network’s council. Members of the Network who had 
joined primarily to increase their political influence urged party formation 
more explicitly. They were afraid that they would be left out of the stream 
of democratic politics—they, who were the most determined to reject the 
Kádár regime. Magyar represented their opinion, and the majority eventu- 
ally agreed to party formation. Delegates from smaller denominations, who 
had joined the movement through the Network, also played a significant role 
in founding and naming the party. Later, from them “the group of Evangelic 
Christians was formed, which was joined mainly by those who had come 


66 Kasza, Metamorpbosis Hungariae. 
67 Chenoweth and Stephan, Why Civil Resistance Works. 
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to SZDSZ from the Faith Church [Hit Gyülekezete] [. . .] This group was 
formed with around 300 members, and it operated for a while.” 

It was their initiative to form the Alliance of Free Democrats in November 
1988. In its Statement of Principles, the new party clearly accepted an anti- 
system stance, rejecting the idea of a third way.’ The anti-system message 
of the party spread and soon brought significant radical groups to SZDSZ, 
including ones that judged the moderate politics of MDF—which also 
became a political organization in September 1988—too careful or “double- 
hearted.” While SZDSZ became the successor of the democratic opposition 
in intellectual and political sense, party formation in November 1988 was 
carried out not by the so-called “hard core” of the democratic opposition but 
the intellectuals close to the opposition.”° Nevertheless, some intellectuals 
regarded the formation of SZDSZ as a putsch, and thus for a shorter period 
the Network of Free Initiatives based on its previous decentralization prin- 
ciples continued to exist. According to historian Miklós Szabó, who later 
served as an MP of the party: 


SZDSZ was formed by firm political decision, I was an initiator and ex- 
ecutor of this in the leadership. We left behind those movement partner 
organizations which really would have federalized the leadership of SZ- 
DSZ, and because of whom every leadership meeting was like a meeting 
of the orders of Poland’s Republic of Nobles in the 16th century. For it to 
operate as a political organization, a political party, we had to break with 
them. [...] This was nota substantial, big deal for me, but it was for some 
people, and they are heavily wounded, emotionally they have never real- 
ly recovered from this." 


Among them, there was the circle of samizdat journal Demokrata (led 
by Jenő Nagy), the Inconnu Artist Group and the Bokor discipleship. On 


68 Interview with Péter Hack, 1997. 

69 E. Szalai, “Az értelmiség útja a semmibe?" 217. 

7o Foralong time, opposition members did not get passports, and when they occasionally did, they were of- 
ten denied the right to travel abroad after they returned home. Maybe wanting to keep them away from 
the country, the Ministry of Internal Affairs allowed traveling upon scholarship to several opposition 
members in 1988. Therefore, Gábor Demszky, Miklós Haraszti, Janos Kis, and Gáspár Miklós Tamas 
were not in Hungary when SZDSZ was founded. 

71 Interview with Miklós Szabó, 1997. 
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the other hand, Balint Magyar and Ferenc Készeg played important roles 
in organizing the professional intellectuals of the party in the beginning of 
1989. In the predecessors of SZDSZ, the main roles were assumed by soci- 
ologists and philosophers, they were later joined by economists and social 
researchers who were regarded as radical reformers by the public, and 
many of whom later participated in the economic working committees of 
the National Roundtable. Many of them were members of the Democratic 
Union of Scientific Workers (TDDSZ), and later they were related to the 
sociologist layer that represented Liga. It was Magyar who bridged the rep- 
resentatives of the previous democratic opposition and the various newly 
arriving intellectual groups. As the gray eminence of the democratic opposi- 
tion, he had played a key role in the distribution of the illegal Beszélő, there- 
fore members of the old opposition could trust him unconditionally. On the 
other hand, his dynamism, as compared to the leading figures of civil soci- 
ety, had a deep impression on the newly arriving, who could feel that they 
integrate into an ascending party. Magyar did not lose his job in the Kádár 
system, and he maintained regular contact with various layers of the soci- 
ety as an agrarian sociologist, documentarist, and journal editor. This gave 
him opportunity to put his network in the public sphere to the service of the 
party organization. 

In the beginning, SZDSZ was an actionist party. This led to successes in 
the first period, but later it also led to strategic problems in the formation 
of the party’s identity. The board of SZDSZ elected at the temporary and 
spring 1989 general meetings was based on the principle of collective lead- 
ership, which lead to the increasing influence of the most active, organizer- 
type leaders. From November 1988 to June 1989, Magyar was perhaps the 
most active member of SZDSZ. However, Janos Kis returned at this point 
and soon took over the leadership of the party. As he remembers: 


By the time I got home, the board of SZDSZ did not work, it had no 
meetings, then I, as I had been away at the time of the election, and I was 
not a formal member of the board, I organized it and put it at regular 
motion. Which of course meant that I wasn’t the only one who could af 
ford, while not being a member of the board to attend the meetings of 
the board, and in a decisive way, but there were others as well, so there 
was total chaos in the beginning in terms of who really leads the party. 
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In real, this was completely finalized only at the November 1990 con- 


gress of delegates.”* 


Intellectuals with a background in humanities and social sciences were 
overrepresented within the core of SZDSZ, therefore the lawyers who 
joined the party later and participated in writing 4 rendszerváltás programja 
(Program for a Regime Change) had a chance to make a fast career in the 
party.” During the Roundtable talks, the young constitutional lawyer Péter 
Tolgyessy—who joined first as an expert and entered the party only months 
later—became the frontline representative of SZDSZ. At first, those who 
joined this venture were more motivated by professional than political chal- 
lenge. Yet in a matter of few months, Télgyessy became not simply the del- 
egate of the party but the political and legal strategist of almost the entire 
opposition. 

Tolgyessy’s burst into politics came from practically nothing, he laid the 
foundations of his political career by his performance in the Roundtable 
talks. Not only was he unknown to many people, he himself had been in 
contact with only a few. He had participated in the development of Fordulat 
és reform (Turn and reform)’ and sometimes he had also appeared as an 
expert in the events of local MDF organizations. But his political back- 
ground was more insignificant than any of the more important actors at the 
Roundtable. Nevertheless, he started the negotiations with a mature concept 
of the constitution, and he soon managed to amaze his party and negotiating 
partners with his preparedness and vitality. 

The dynamic performance of Tölgyessy radicalized the politics of 
SZDSZ. Even for the leaders of the party who had come back from abroad 
it took some time to take up the speed. Tölgyessy believed that Hungary 
must surpass the Polish model’’ and SZDSZ must sharply differentiate 
itself from moderate, centrist forces. While he was formally under the con- 
trol of the board of SZDSZ, no one was more competent than him in the 
constitutional issues at hand, and therefore he—due to his expertise, stam- 


72 Interview with Janos Kis, 1997. 

73 Like Péter Hack and Péter Tölgyessy. 

74 Antal et al., "Fordulat és reform." 

75 Inthe summer of 1989, the Polish model meant that the opposition forms the government but the pres- 
ident is delegated by the state party. 
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ina, and zest—became one of the informal leaders of SZDSZ in months. 
Using his sudden prestige, he also started his own political acts, which 
meant a fait accompli for his allies as well." It did not take much time for 
him to appear not only as an expert but as a liberal politician who was ready 
to take a public stance in confrontational situations as well. By September 
1989, he was just as much a representative of the views of the radical-liberal 
opposition as was József Antall for the conservative opposition. One of his 
fellow party members saw him like this: "Tölgyessy grew this big, not really 
in the Roundtable talks but by the Four Yes referendum.” In the Sopron 
meeting of the party, which had to make a decision about the start of the 
petition campaign for the referendum, “he totally caught the people, every- 
one was electrified, and at once it seemed that there was a task, so everyone 
jumped into the petition campaign with impressive enthusiasm." SZDSZ 
was built up in an organizational sense by the referendum campaign, but 
this was possible only because the radicalizing public opinion had accepted 
the principle of consistent transition. In August 1989, the party had only 4o 
organizations in the country, but until the March 1990 elections this num- 
ber grew to 600.7? 

After the free elections, SZDSZ became an opposition party in the par- 
liament. The governing coalition that came to power consisted of people who 
were not actively against the Kádár regime in 1956—1989 but often also such 
whose main strategy had been survival. In several points, their values were 
close to interwar Hungary, that is its traditional, paternalist politics which 
aimed at preserving state intervention. Very soon, it was formulated in the 
intellectual leadership of the liberal party that perhaps the party should 
become, once again, the opposition of the system rather than the opposi- 
tion of the government.”? They believed that the centralization attempts of 
the MDF-led government, as well as the rhetoric of the radicals of MDF may 
lead to a new “nomenclature,” the takeover of economic power, and the jus- 
tification of consolidating a formally democratic but de facto semi-authori- 
tarian regime. 


76 In issues such as the law on the constitutional court, or the introduction of the institution of ombuds- 
man. 

77 Interview with Ferenc Kőszeg, 1997. 

78 Interview with Péter Tölgyessy, 1997. 

79 Kőszeg, Lehetőségek kényszere, 82-83. 
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The newly emerging idea of an anti-system stance also meant that the 
intellectual group that had been strikingly successful in 1989-1990 had 
a hard time finding its place, both in the new system and the suddenly 
formed political elite. The party membership and some of the public did 
not understand why the party, which had been successful previously with 
trenchant anti-communist rhetoric, focused only on institutional changes. 
Contradictory lines of criticism of the leadership of SZDSZ emerged. Some 
believed it to be too radical, while others accused it of turning away from its 
regime-changing radicalism, for the party opposed the initiatives aiming at 
retrospective justice. It was also debated whether regime change was possible 
without elite change. Fehér and Heller even stated that it was the peculiar 
feature of the “glorious revolutions” of Central Europe that “in this region, 
fundamental regime change happened without elite change."*? Yet the lack 
of elite change remains one of the most often cited reasons of social dissatis- 
faction after the regime change, and right-wing populists have tried to build 
a program around this." In 1991, formerly supportive intellectuals turned 
away from SZDSZ, and the party started losing popularity.* 

The internal life of the party was characterized by intellectual politi- 
cal activity, which benefitted informal procedures rather than strengthen- 
ing formal, bureaucratic structures. Significant members of the democratic 
opposition were generally respected by the membership. For example, the 
influence of Janos Kis prevailed and after he returned to Hungary, he imme- 
diately joined the National Roundtable talks. He assumed a formal role in 
1990-1991, when he was the first president of SZDSZ, but he remained out- 
side of the parliament. From late 1991, he gradually withdrew from the first 
line of politics, although he still had significant informal influence in the 
years to come. According to a former dissident and one of the most signifi- 
cant politicians of SZDSZ, 


Horrible disorganization is an old mistake of the party. While the right- 
wing media always claimed that this had been a phalanx, centrally led, 
firm, well-organized, centralized organization, it was a bunch of people 
organized higgledy-piggledy by a totally chaotic structure with no per- 


80 Fehér and Heller, Kelet-Európa dicsőséges forradalma, 96. 
81 Csurka, "Keserű hátország." 
82 Gyekiczki, Hol tart a szabad gondolat? 
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sonnel policy. The leading body of SZDSZ was like the editorial staff of 
Beszélő, where everybody had an idea. [. . ] And when it is no longer car- 
ried by passion, then all this become conspicuous. 


While arriving later, Tolgyessy’s opinion was similar: 


The board of SZDSZ—I don’t want to use an offensive term—was not 
very effective, it was a low-efficiency, chattering group, and what I saw 
was that I simply had no time for that. I can tell with all certainty that [in 
the summer of 1989] two months passed that I attended one single board 
meeting of SZDSZ while the negotiations were going on with full force. 
[...] I think that substantially the board had no influence whatsoever on 
the flow of the negotiations." 


After the 1990 elections, Télgyessy was elected parliamentary leader of 
SZDSZ, but after just a few months, in the autumn of 1990 he was unexpect- 
edly removed from his position. A fellow MP of his remembered the activity 
of the former constitutional lawyer politician: 


He was a star of this group, and simply the whole community loved him. 
He was a terribly intelligent boy, extremely successful in doing what he 
was doing [. . .] but still his mistakes were noticed immediately. He is a se- 
cretive, lonely man who does not communicate well, and from this point 
of view he is bad at cooperation, not because he has different plans but 
he’s simply like that. His parliamentary leadership was like he pressed 
documents to his chest, and he was running through the corridor, and 
the party was running after him, asking him what was in those docu- 


ments. Because he never told us.’ 


When Tolgyessy, who came from the outside, wanted to attain signif- 
icant political role in the party, he found himself against the representa- 
tives of the old democratic opposition who were against him almost without 
exception. However, his removal was not well received by party members, 


83 Interview with Gáspár Miklós Tamás, 1997. 
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thus the intellectual party leadership—with its movement past—found 
itself against precisely the actionist membership it had strongly supported 
before. Paradoxically, Tölgyessy, who was not a movement politician, could 
later use this “movement wave,” when in the autumn of 1991 he was elected 
president of the party over the candidate of the former dissidents.** To the 
disappointment of the membership hoping for party unity, the majority of 
the old anti-system opposition refused to cooperate with the new president, 
and they withdrew uniformly from the board.*’ After a year of presidency, 
Tölgyessy was finally removed by the old party elite not by movement but, 
via the creation of platforms or organizational means. 


Why was there aversion to Télgyessy? Because SZDSZ had still been found- 
ed by the democratic opposition, and this had its own accustomed style, in- 
ternal hierarchy, and Tölgyessy came from the outside. [. . .| The democrat- 
ic opposition was a human-rights movement with civic radical mentality, 
which was between liberalism and social-democracy by ideology. [. . .] Tölh 
gyessy was outside of this, and he really had more to do with the Hungarian 
legal traditions, which was somewhat suspicious to the civic radical 
mentality. [. ..] Finally, not every leader of SZDSZ was happy with Tölgyesi 
sy being in a good relationship with Antall; they couldn't really accept this." 


The experience of leadership crisis had serious lessons for the traditional 
elite of SZDSZ, the key circle of which retained, in spite of dropouts, its dom- 
inant position until the millennium. After the regime change, SZDSZ was 
a parliamentary party for 20 years, with 10 years in government. From the 
Free Democrat participants of the Roundtable talks, Balint Magyar became 
Minister of Culture and Education, later party president, and Minister of 
Education,*? whereas Janos Kis, Péter Tölgyessy, and Iván Pető?" became 


presidents of the party. 


86 He was Alajos Dornbach, who had also been active as the lawyer of the democratic opposition. 

87 From this circle, it was only Ottilia Solt who was a trustee during the presidency of Tölgyessy. 

88 Interview with Ferenc Kőszeg, 1997. 

89 Balint Magyar was the Minister of Culture of Education of SZDSZ in the Horn government (1996- 
1998), then he became party president (1998-2000); later he was Minister of Education in the Medgyessy 
government and the first Gyurcsány government (2002-2006). 

90 The presidency of SZDSZ was fulfilled by Janos Kis in 1990-1991, by Péter Tölgyessy in 1991-1992, and 
by Ivan Pető in 1992-1997. 
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2.3 PARALLEL TENDENCIES 


The two largest opposition parties, MDF and SZDSZ were built on intellec- 
tuals coming from different directions. The core of SZDSZ was comprised 
of the intellectuals working in and around the democratic opposition, while 
in the core of MDF there were populist intellectuals—who had been bal- 
ancing between the opposition and the government—and intellectuals who 
had spent the Kadar era in work isolation, away from politics due to vari- 
ous family traumas (related to the post-1945 years or 1956). At the birth of 
their respective political parties, the two groups went through similar phases 
but not at the same time. As far as their competition is concerned, MDF 
took the lead for a long time, but the liberals also managed to come to the 
fore several times in 1989. MDF was larger and less confrontational; SZDSZ 
was smaller and more radical. While the 1990 campaign slogan of MDF was 
“calm force,” the slogan of SZDSZ was: “We can, we dare, we do!” 

These parties needed ideologies and values to be able to shake at least a 
part of the population out of its passivity. Both camps needed credible lead- 
ers, that is, moral authorities whose person guaranteed the program as well. 
This was the ideological-movement phase, the leading figure of which in the 
yet-to-be-formed MDF was Sandor Csoóri, whereas in the democratic oppo- 
sition which would later form SZDSZ it was philosopher Janos Kis. 

After this and now having a firm worldview and political program, the 
two groupings needed to stabilize their position. They had to become open 
in an organizational sense for those who would join the opposition. In this 
second phase of organization building, essayist and public official Zoltan 
Bíró in the MDF and sociologist Balint Magyar in the SZDSZ fulfilled 
indispensable roles. 

Finally, when the ideology and organizational character of the parties 
had developed, they had to participate in the negotiations about the regime 
change. Here, the question was no longer the future of their own organiza- 
tion but the future of the country’s institutional system. This period may be 
called the negotiating, public law phase of constitution-making. It was this 
period when MDF found the historian József Antall and SZDSZ, the law- 
yer Péter Tölgyessy. The former became the first prime minister of the demo- 
cratic period, whereas the latter became the parliamentary leader of the larg- 
est opposition party. 
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Both rival regime-changing parties managed to solve the challenges posed 
by the various phases of party development: both had a firm identity, an opera- 
tional organization, and a well-developed program for regime change. All they 
had to do is to make an agreement—with each other, and with their oppo- 
nents as well. The story of MDF and SZDSZ in the late 1980s was an exam- 
ple of cooperation and competition which was indispensable to the success of 
democratic transition. An SZDSZ participant described the electoral compe- 
tition of the two parties as follows: “In the referendum about the presidential 
election, we won by crazy luck, by six thousand votes. [. . .] After that, we took 
a radical regime-changing momentum, and we didn’t realize that we should’ve 
slowed down a little bit. We had no electoral experience. [. . .| They were a lit- 
tle afraid of us, too, that we would make some huge reckoning,"?' During the 
1990 elections, it seemed that SZDSZ was the radical party of regime change, 
while MDF was the moderate, “calm force.” The peaceful nature of the regime 
change is further demonstrated by the fact that the latter won. 

Both grouping had to go through three different phases of party forma- 
tion, this process is summarized in Table 11. 

The leading groups of SZDSZ and MDF were basically composed of 
democrats who advocated the program of convergence to Europe. But they 
differed in that SZDSZ saw Europe as a desirable goal in terms of program 
and culture, whereas for MDF it was a geographical and historical given. 
In addition, MDF also featured more critical views toward the form of 
European integration, objecting to its elitism.” There were debates about 
the economic transition as well: some argued that, instead of a parallel trans- 
formation of politics and the economy the market economy should be cre- 
ated first, because only that may be appropriate ground for stable democracy. 
Yet the majority view was that the creation of political freedom must not be 
postponed because the aim was not a Chilean-type long transition building 
on reform dictatorship but an unhampered transformation to Western-type 
pluralist democracy. 

The leaders of these parties supported a plural political structure and 
a mixed economy which is dominated by the market. However, it was not 
their pro-market views per se that distinguished them from the liberal social- 


91 Interview with Imre Mécs, 1997. 
92 Csengey, Mezítlábas szabadság. 
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ists—who flirted with the idea of “market socialism"— but that they believed 
in the primacy of private property vis-à-vis public property.” Their start- 
ing point was that a society may work well only if its subsystems function 
according to their own logic, that is, if politics is dominated by the logic of 
democracy and the economy, by the logic of the market. In their view, the 
functioning of these does not need to be hampered by integrating an alien 
logic into them ex ante; rather, their dysfunctional effects need to be com- 
pensated ex post by the creation of a separate institutional system (i.e., good 
social policy). 


Table 11. The phases of pluralization and the key leaders of the two 
most important opposition groups 


PERIOD THE PHASES OF POLITICAL | KEY LEADERS AND THEIR CIVILIAN 
DEVELOPMENT OCCUPATION 
1985-1987 | dissidence, protesting Sandor Csoóri Janos Kis 
(poet) (philosopher) 
1988 networking, party Zoltan Bíró Balint Magyar 
formation (public official) (sociologist) 
1989 negotiations, constitution- József Antall Péter Tölgyessy 
making (historian) (lawyer) 


1990 parliamentary politics prime minister: party president in 
onward József Antall opposition: 
Kis / Télgyessy / 
Ivan Pető 
(historian) 
parliamentary parliamentary 
leader: leader: 
Imre Kónya Tolgyessy/ 
(lawyer) Marton Tardos 
(economist) 


Source: Bozóki and Karácsony 2002: 91 


Their position was that the modernization of Hungarian society should 
follow this way as well, which was interpreted as the way for the convergence 


93 Faragó, Nyugati liberális szemmel. 
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to Europe. Accordingly, a consensus was developed among them which held 
that, fitting to the neoconservative trends of the era, the best social policy is 
pro-market economic policy. At the same time, their basic values included 
individual freedom and the emerging grassroots practices of community pol- 
itics: the entrepreneurial individual and the civil society. In this worldview, 
property appeared not as the limit but as the guarantee of freedom. In prin- 
ciple, they wanted the institutions of society to develop out of processes of 
self organization, instead of being directed from above. Yet eventually they, 
fired by the regime change, indeed created these institutions quickly in a top- 
down fashion. 

Their views on reform were positive at first but it later became ambivalent 
due to the quick deterioration of the concept of reform.” In this circle, there 
were many people even in the second half of the 1980s who believed that, 
while reform does not aim at changing the regime, it can eventually start pro- 
cesses which can act as catalyzers to a possible regime change.?> However, 
the others in the circle saw the system eo ipso irreformable, and stayed away 
from the reform debates. For quite a few members of this generation, this 
system of values was less a political ideology and more a legally conscious way 
of life. In the first half of the 1980s, formulating views in support of liberal 
democracy was possible only in the second public sphere but they were not 
dominant there either. Yet, implicitly these views could be found in several 
economic studies and studies about social theory. The demand for market 
economy appeared more and more strongly in these writings, although the 
term capitalism was usually avoided. By 1989, however, this standpoint had 
become dominant in both parties. 

The leadership of both intellectual parties observed each other with great 
suspicion. Although they were able to cooperate in an exemplary way in key 
moments, such as the summer 1989 Roundtable talks, their differences con- 
tinued to deepen during the years. As I discussed above, this suspicion had 
its history dating back at least to the beginning of the 1980s. While the two 
intellectual groups had successful joint acts already then, their mutual griev- 


94 Urban, "Társadalomreformerség és politikai tagoltság." 

95 The term “regime change" was first used in Spring 1989. The reformers of MSZMP thought about model 
change. The term “regime change" was introduced by SZDSZ in the book titled as A rendszerváltás pro- 
gramja (Program for a Regime Change) in April 1989 (Magyar et al., A rendszerváltás programja.). 
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ances did not cease to exist.?* The spiral of suspicion was strengthened as the 
dissidents interpreted the Lakitelek meeting almost as a pact between the 
populists and the reform communists. On the other hand, the democratic 
opposition created the Network of Free Initiatives, and invited MDF to be 
member organization. But this was seen in the MDF as an attempt to over- 
come the Forum, making it only a member organization of the Network. 
Indeed, the founding of SZDSZ was motivated by the fear from falling 
behind MDF as much as the frustration they felt because of the inefficient 
operation of the Network. Zoltan Bíró, the president of MDF disliked the 
idea of the MDF participating in EK A—his aim was still to make a side deal 
with Pozsgay—but the leaders of the party realized that they cannot stay out 
of the nascent cooperation of the opposition. 

Despite all their conflicts, MDF and SZDSZ could cooperate success- 
fully during the negotiations. One of the reasons for this was that in both 
parties the leading role was taken by pragmatic politicians vis-a-vis the for- 
mer intellectual core. Yet, the rhetoric of sharp confrontation did not turn 
out to be expedient with respect to the political culture of democracy, 
because it mainly happened on the level of the political and culture elite. It 
did not meet the everyday experience of the wide layers of society, who were 
mainly concerned about losing their jobs, unemployment, and high infla- 
tion. The debate of intellectual groups overlooked this. The loudening elit- 
ist political discourse during the regime change contributed unwittingly to 
the fast alienation of society from the democratically elected political elite. 


2.4 THE FEDERATION OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


Fidesz was formed on March 30, 1988, from the members of various autono- 
mous university clubs and student fraternities as a youth political organiza- 
tion. The youngsters who called the inaugural meeting wanted to have a letter 
of intent signed about starting an organization called Democratic Socialist 
Youth Society." Viktor Orban and his lawyer fraternity supporters, how- 


96 The communist cultural policy hallmarked by the name of György Aczél was interested in dividing the 
potential groups of the opposition. In spite of the successful opposition cooperation in the Bibó Festschrift 
and the Monor meeting, Aczél managed to maintain and even amplify the mutual suspicion between the 
"urban" and “populist” groups. 

97 Interview with Bertalan Diczhazi, 1997. 
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ever, urged the immediate formation of the organization, with a name that 
does not include the word “socialist.” This latter proposal got the majority 
vote, and the youth organization—called Federation of Young Democrats— 
was formed that day. 

According to an initiator of the meeting, it was still “hard Kádárism" 


back then: 


I didn’t want those guys I brought there to be expelled from the univer- 
sity. Essentially, proclaiming a new party could’ve also meant that the 
whole group would be put in jail, and there were some ideas like that. [. 
. ] But the Kádár system tipped and it was never carried out. Because of 
this I represented a more moderate line, out of my character I guess. But 
essentially it was me who thought the construction up. Otherwise may- 
be everyone would've gone to other directions.?? 


The founding document of Fidesz not only contained comprehen- 
sive democratic goals but also named the political opponent, the Young 
Communist League. Fidesz aimed at breaking KISZ’s power monopoly 
among the youth.?? The university students and young intellectuals who cre- 
ated the organization never tried to hide it that they came together in hope 
of a new Hungary drastically different from the prevailing system. 

The members of the organization met in the movement of student fra- 
ternities, and they were active in creating circles and clubs in the mid-1980s. 
It was at the 1985 Szarvas meeting of university clubs that those people who 
would later form Fidesz first met." Later, these activists consciously pre- 
pared to replace the generations before them, not only in professional fields 
but also in politics. At first, becoming a politician overshadowed professional 
studies. The collectivist world of university clubs only transparent from the 
inside was favorable to the verbally skillful, fervent, talented future politi- 
cians whose radical appearance helped them exert considerable influence on 


IOI 


their contemporaries. 


98 Interview with Bertalan Diczházi, 1997. 

99 Bozóki, Tiszta lappal, 23-25. 

100 Interview with László Kövér, 1997. 

101 Bozóki and Karácsony, “The Making of a Political Elite.” 
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The appearance of the radical-liberal party of the youth was that of an 
intellectual or semi-intellectual group. This group, representing the radical 
generation of young critical intellectuals and composed of university frater- 


102 


nity students coming mainly from rural cities'® was the first one in the dem- 
ocratic transition to become an openly political organization. When I say 
“semi-intellectual,” I am referring to the fact that, while those in the core 
of Fidesz had university degrees and many of them worked in sociological 
research groups'?? and had the opportunity to study abroad, ""! the bulk of 
the community had no time to prepare for the intellectual role. They were 
novice lawyers, economists, scholars, educators, people trying to find a job 
in the beginning of their career. Many of them were also drafted after grad- 
uation.'^* These people stood up from university benches and went almost 
straight to politics. They were somewhat different from those Fidesz mem- 
bers who were a few years older and had had an intellectual career before 
Fidesz was formed. That group participated in the Roundtable talks with an 
intellectual identity. 

The hard core—hallmarked by the names of Viktor Orbán, Gábor Fodor, 
Janos Ader, Jozsef Szájer, and Laszlo Kévér—began developing their orga- 
nizations and participating in the Roundtable talks by the rules they had 
learnt in the movement of student fraternities. Most of them only partially 
developed the intellectual ethos that characterized and influenced the polit- 
ical behavior of the dissidents. At the time of the slow dissolution of the sys- 
tem, the members of Fidesz did not feel the strong resistance of the bureau- 
cracy or the insurmountable taboos, and therefore their regime criticism 
was dominated by pragmatic behavior from the beginning. Apart from the 
threat of expulsion from the university, these young people had nothing to 
lose. Fidesz preferred doing actions which were fast, surprising civil society, 


102 Particularly young lawyers and economists from Bibó, Rajk, and Széchenyi student fraternities. 

103 Janos Ader and Istvan Hegedűs worked in the Sociology Institute of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
in the research group of Mihaly Bihari, whereas László Kövér, Péter Molnar, Zsolt Németh, and Viktor 
Orban studied in the Central Europe research group, funded by the Soros Foundation, led by Ivan Baba 
and Ferenc Miszlivetz. Cf. Interview with Janos Ader, 1997; with László Kövér, 1997; with Péter Mol- 
nar, 1997. 

104 They could visit foreign universities with the support of the Soros Foundation, for example, Ivan Csaba, 
Viktor Orban, József Szájer, László Urban, and Monika Vig. 

105 The drafting of Fodor in 1987 and Orbán in 1988 had political reasons as well. Interview with Gabor 
Fodor, 1997. 
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and presented the communists with a fait accompli."" In the beginning, the 
chief enemy of Fidesz was KISZ but later it was the whole system. The more 
and more crystallized aim of the circle of friends forming since the mid- 
1980s became the liquidation of late Kadarian structures. 

Fidesz was mainly comprised of first or second generation of young intel- 
lectuals who had a strong demand for upward social mobility. This was their 
primary criterion of success. They staked almost their all upon a single cast, 
political success. Their closest counterpart was the post-World War II gen- 
eration of “bright winds” the exception that their achievements were not due 
to “pulling out” from above but partially historical circumstances of vacuum 
and partially their own right. This grouping had no chance to take roots in 
the Kadar regime. During their university years, the most influential actors 
of Fidesz were close to the democratic opposition, invited their members to 
university clubs, and some of them even joined opposition activities. One of 


their leaders, Viktor Orban, said the following: 


What I saw from the beginning 1983 was that this political system was in 
constant retreat. I had never seen the communist system at full strength, 
in its brutality. Not even when they beat me and took me in for twelve 
hours on 16 June 1988, because the point was not that they took me in 
but that they had to release me.'°” 


It took many Fidesz-founders a decade to walk the path of social and 
geographical mobility and join the elite, something which took generations 
for others. The circle of young rural intellectuals was a significant group of 
Fidesz. As their parents belonged to the local elite and they had been raised 
in that environment, moving to Budapest was new to them only in terms of 
metropolitanism and university lifestyle. 

The core of the group was composed of lawyers and economists. Inside 
the not-yet-party Fidesz, power aspirations were not intellectual but political 
in kind which had been formed in terms of political socialization by family, 


106 One ofthe most successful actions of early Fidesz was the recalling ofunpopular communist members of 
parliament. It was because of this action that the summer 1989 by-elections resulted in opposition poli- 
ticians joining the parliament for the first time in 42 years. Bozóki, Tiszta lappal, 130-33. 

107 Kasza, Metamorphosis Hungariae, 111. 
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school, military, and the changing mass communication in the Kádár era.'°* 
Sociologically, this can be explained by the dual mobility—fast intragenera- 
tional mobility from rural city to the capital and from nonintellectual fam- 
ily to intellectualism—of the core of the party. This was the typical path of 
mobility for the decision makers of early Fidesz, they had the strongest aspi- 
ration for power. 

While one half of the community easily assimilated to the subculture 
of the Budapest-based opposition, the young university students who came 
from more disadvantaged status were more suspicious of both the official 
establishment of the party state and the university leadership, and even of 
the Budapest-based opposition elite. The latter did not want to assimilate 
into but surpass and overmatch the Budapest elite—which is a partial expla- 
nation of their later conflicts. 

This group with the leadership of college students was further joined by 
groups who were preferred to be called “lumpen elements” by the propa- 
ganda of the state socialist system. The Workers’ Group of Fidesz was com- 
posed of young people from vocational training or schools whose demands 
leaned toward radical direct democracy and even populism—against not 
only the system and the communist leadership but the leadership of Fidesz 
as well. Yet at most protests this group was a natural ally of the multilingual 
children of the Budapest middle-class who made up the “downtown” Fidesz 
and found it sympathetic because of its fresh voice and alternative charac- 
ter. The cosmopolitan character of early Fidesz came from that latter group. 

In a dictatorship that was dissolving, ideologically more and more void, 
and pervaded by the intellectual culture of skepticism and cynicism, the rad- 
ical and rational appearance of Fidesz leaders was refreshing. An important 
reason for this was that education in universities was much freer in the 1980s 
than the previous decades. As a result, the members of the young genera- 
tion studied not only rational argumentation but the democratic, constitu- 
tional reference points which had been laid out in the constitution but never 
enforced in practice. The leaders of Fidesz referred not to ideologies vis-a- 
vis the already disintegrating state ideology but to rights vis-à-vis the exist- 
ing law. Early Fidesz was radical and anti-ideological at the same time. This 
might seem like a paradox because radical movements in the world are usu- 


108 Réna-Tas, "Fidesz — Mi Desz?” 
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ally ideological. In this case, however, radicalism meant the radicalism of 
action. 

The radicalism of Fidesz defined the behavior of the organization at the 
Roundtable talks as well as the various political events influencing them. 
Fidesz supported the unity of the opposition, but it was against premature 
negotiations with MSZMP and the politics of “national reconciliation,” 
which was dictated by the state party and supported by the moderate oppo- 
sition. They argued that there was no reconciliation without breakup, and 
as there had been no breakup the first task is to make it happen, at least 
symbolically. That is why Viktor Orban said in his speech at the reburial of 
Imre Nagy that youngsters respected Nagy because he had been able to break 
with his communist convictions for his people. At first, Orbán had a hard 
time having him accepted in the more moderate environment of the trilat- 
eral negotiations, because after his speech of June 16, 1989, he had the repu- 
tation of an extremist radical." While Orban was backed by the enthusias- 
tic membership of Fidesz, this membership initially was taken more seriously 
by the police than the negotiating partners. 

Compared to the pushing attitude of the core of Fidesz, their representa- 
tives adopted a more moderate attitude in the Roundtable talks. Although 
the relatively “moderate” representatives of Fidesz participated in the various 
levels of meetings, their more restrained style did not mean rejection of the 
radical program of the organization or its strategic plan of transition empha- 
sizing the notion of breakup."" According to a Fidesz negotiator, “every- 
one found themselves in this story as complete amateurs. How to negoti- 
ate, which political issues are important, how to moderate a negotiation [. 
. ] this was all learnt by the parties as we negotiated. The negotiating situa- 
tion spurred us to think in a more rational, systematic way, theorizing was 
not very common.” ™! The committee negotiators of Fidesz reported to the 
party’s committee about the status of the negotiations every week, which 
meant regular change of information between the party leadership and the 
negotiating representatives. Those negotiating in each working committee 
were aware of the general directives of the party and the parallel processes 
of the negotiations. The meetings of the party’s committee were open, dis- 


109 Interview with Viktor Orban, 1990. 
110 Petőcz, Csak a narancs volt. 


111 Interview with János Áder, 1997. 
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cussions were friendly, there were no orders, and any Fidesz member could 
attend these meetings." 

The goal to be reached in the negotiations was the same for every dele- 
gate of Fidesz: to create guarantees for free elections and lay the foundations 
of a stable, democratic constitutional state. This was related to the criteria of 
the country’s operability and peaceful transition, which was an important 
basic principle for the nonviolence advocate Fidesz as well. In some issues, 
the party played the role of a “battering ram,” even more so as it was the least 
convinced among the opposition organizations about the inevitability of the 
negotiations. According to one recollection, “consultations of Fidesz and 
SZDSZ mainly manifested in a form that the SZDSZ tried to convince us to 
renounce table-upsetting radical solutions. They were in a kind of dilemma, 
we had nothing to lose, we were a youth organization, for a long time we 
hadn't even considered whether we would necessarily run if there were elec- 
tions. [...] But they measured their positions to the MDF.” 

The radicalism of Fidesz was formed by the demand, not only for regime 
change but also elite change. As Fidesz-negotiator put it years later: “I saw 
the role of Fidesz in a very positive light. I believe that Hungary needs a com- 
plete generational change within the elite. Fidesz was the beginning of this 
generational change, they said it radically that we must break with the past. 
[. ..] The role of Fidesz was to show an alternative." "^ This sentiment was 
shared by many. This generational pathos also suggests that Fidesz was both 
an intellectual and an anti-intellectual party. Respect for the knowledge they 
could learn at the university on the one hand and demand for radical elite 
change on the other hand were both shared by the young politicians. The 
leaders of the organization made it clear many times that Fidesz does not 
want to be the youth supply of any political grouping. 

During the Roundtable talks, Fidesz was a strategic ally of SZDSZ; in 
most fields and the most important issues, representatives of the two parties 
agreed. There was no substantial difference between the position of Fidesz 
and that of the other liberal party, thus its primary role in the regime change 
was to accelerate the process of transformation. As an interviewee put it, 
"Fidesz was the light cavalry of the opposition, who could be sent forth in 


112. Interview with Tamas Deutsch, 1997. 
113. Interview with László Kóvér, 1997. 


114. Interview with István Harmati, 1997. 
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both the debates inside EKA and debates with the MSZMP. We were always 
ready to represent the most radical position, which was later the reference 
point for making a compromise.” "s However, this was not a mere tactical 
issue but stemmed from the deeply engrained anti-communist attitude of 
the politicians of Fidesz as well. 

This did not apply to the economic negotiations, because the leadership of 
Fidesz did not regard those as important, the core of the party was not even 
represented. The negotiators of Fidesz were selected by economist László 
Urban, a former member of the Rajk fraternity, after he was given a com- 
pletely free mandate to do so by the leaders of the organization. Beyond his 
expertise, it was his student fraternity past which made him a credible actor 
for this role. A participant remembered as follows: "Urbán gave us the key 
word, ‘liberal economy’ we had talked, debated this over in the fraternity, the 
professional background was there. That is why he asked us, because from 
this respect we knew what we were doing." "" They looked at the MSZMP 
negotiators sitting against them with a different eye than the Fidesz repre- 
sentatives at the political negotiations. According to an economist: 


It was quite clear to me that this was no longer that MSZMP. We were 
very much into 1989, the Németh government was a technocratic group. 
There were these guys who graduated a few years before us in the univer- 
sity, and they tried to be professional. Say, Gyorgy Surányi was the pres- 
ident of the Planning Office. These were kids who had been teaching as- 
sistants, and they had explained the two-tier banking system to us. This 
wasnt like “here come the old Bolsheviks.” [. . .] They were apologizing 


that they were in government. "7 


The composition of the economic delegation was also formed by coin- 
cidences. As a participant recalled: “One of my colleagues at the Central 
Statistical Office as commissioned to write an article about financial regu- 
lation. This wasn’t really his cup of tea back then, we were sitting in front of 
each other, and he asked me to write it instead of him. I said, Td be happy 
to, finally I can write down what I think’. And I wrote it down, and then he 


115. Interview with László Kóvér, 1997. 
116 Interview with Tamas Winkler, 1997. 
117 Interview with Klára Ungár, 1997. 
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added as an ex-post remark that I should write to the end that I wrote this in 
the name of Fidesz. I said, ‘this is really interesting, if Fidesz accepts what I 
write here, then naturally I'll write it to the end. Whereas earlier, in fact, I'd 
heard about Fidesz only from the media."''? Later, this became the financial 
program of Fidesz, and its author became an economic negotiator of EKA. 

The leaders of Fidesz claimed to have learnt much from the Roundtable 
talks. According to the recollections of one of their leaders, Viktor Orban 
one year after the talks, “if those months weren’t behind me now, I would 
be in great trouble as a parliamentary leader. I'd be in very great trouble. 
There, I needed refined political senses and instincts. [. . ] Compared to that, 
the parliament is a piece of cake, I’m telling you. Because the parliament has 
every kind of people, including politically weightless ones, while back there 
one would meet large calibers everywhere.” ™? But who were these people of 
large caliber, and how did the attitude of Fidesz differ from them? In retro- 
spect, Orban pointed out Tölgyessy with his broad constitutional knowl- 
edge and Antall with his historical knowledge, political shrewdness, and 
sense to informal politics. He added that these people of large caliber were 
not always able to translate their words into political action. As for the ideas 
formulated at the Roundtable, Orban explained this process in the follow- 
ing way: 


It was mainly us who could translate them to the level of concrete polit- 
ical action. What follows from this? Understanding the position of the 
opponent, how can we use this argument? If the argument is great and 
brilliant, how can we use it so the result will be what we want? In short, 
I immediately realized that almost nobody had this ability except me. 
There I never had any kind of inferiority complex. There I was sitting 
among people of great knowledge, but somehow I know how to do this 


branch of politics.'*° 


The 1989 Fidesz negotiating delegation was balanced in terms of partici- 
pants from Budapest and the country (14-14 people). However, as far as gen- 
der distribution is concerned, males were extremely overrepresented: only 2 


118 Interview with Antal Gyulavári, 1997. 
119 Interview with Viktor Orban, 1990. 
120 Interview with Viktor Orban, 1990. 
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females were present alongside 26 males."?" From the 26 males, 22 had fin- 
ished their compulsory military duties before university. Fourteen belonged 
to student fraternities in their university years. Moreover, 7 of the latter 
stayed at their fraternity even after graduation, where they took on the role of 
educator. From the seven educators, five were employed in the new Central 
Europe research group. Among the negotiators of Fidesz, 16 further people 
were in scholarly positions (in a university or research institute) whereas the 
others pursued free intellectual careers at the time of the Roundtable negoti- 
ations. Six negotiators had the opportunity to study in Western universities 
with Soros scholarship. 

The oldest Fidesz delegate was born in 1952 and the youngest, in 1966. 
Two-thirds of them was composed of the 1959-1964 generation. Considering 
that one-fourth of Fidesz negotiators is still in the party elite, 32 years later, 
this shows extreme cohesion of the party leadership. While the circle sur- 
rounding Fidesz changed significantly in the decade following the transi- 
tion—five negotiators were not party members at all, and 15 people left the 
party until 1995—the innermost core of Fidesz remained unchanged. 

This core was forged so strong by common origin from rural cities, mascu- 
linity, respect for social hierarchy, and the desire to successfully get to the top 
of the hierarchy, as well as the years they spent together in closed organiza- 
tions (military, fraternity). By the time of their emergence, their social conser- 
vatism coming from home had given way to following the liberal Zeitgeist— 
this is how Fidesz could be a liberal party in the years of the regime change. 
Having achieved fast and successful social ascendance, however, the party 
became part of the new political elite, and therefore in the 1990s it was easier 
for it to drop its liberal ideas and return to its traditionalist roots. From the 
28-member delegation of Fidesz to the Roundtable, today 7 people—that is, 
almost one-fourth of the negotiators—are still party members, and they also 
remained influential politicians of the party." Those who come from intel- 
lectual families from Budapest and started an intellectual career were a mite 
farther from the decision-making center. The Fidesz supporting members of 


121 From the females, one of them left Fidesz in 1990 and the other, in 1993. Interview with Andrea Pelle, 
1997; with Klára Ungár; 1997. 

122 Sixofthem come from rural cities: Janos Ader, Lajos Kósa, László Kövér, József Szájer, Viktor Orbán, and 
Tamás Tirts. The only exception is Tamás Deutsch, who was born in Budapest. 
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the former democratic opposition fulfilled the role of consultant or mentor 
in the organization." 

Since the regime change, Fidesz has continuously been a political party, 
spent 13 years in government, and is in government at the time of writing. 
From among the Fidesz participants of the Roundtable talks, Viktor Orban 
has been prime minister multiple times; Janos Ader became Speaker of the 
National Assembly and, later, President of the Republic; and László Kövér 
became minister first and, later, Speaker of the National Assembly. Gabor 
Fodor became a minister of another party." Since 2010, the leadership of 
Fidesz has identified itself vis-à-vis the regime change. 


2.5 THE DEMOCRATIC CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


The Democratic Confederation of Free Trade Unions, or, in brief, Liga, was 
formed as the loose alliance of alternative union movements in the end of 
1988.5 Among the trade unions forming Liga, the most important one was 
the Democratic Union of Scientific Workers (TDDSZ) which was created 
in protest to the politically motivated intimidation of scientific research 
institutes." As such pressure was targeted primarily toward scholars of the 
social sciences, the founders of the organization were also primarily social 
scientists. 

The sociocultural background and early life of the members of this group 
was similar to the dissidents in several respects, and they were not unlike 
in generational terms either: most of them were born in the second half of 
the 19405 or the first half of the 1950s. While almost all of them came from 
intellectual families from Budapest, many of them chose intellectual careers 


123 Like Péter Balassa, Gyórgy Bence, András Kovács, and András Lányi. 

124 From the EK A-negotiators of Fidesz, Viktor Orbán became prime minister (1998-2002, and 2010 on) 
and party president (1993-2000, and 2002 on), whereas Janos Ader became President of the Republic 
(2012-2022). László Kövér was Minister of Civilian Intelligence Services (1998-2002), Lajos Kósa was 
Minister for the development of towns (2017-2018), and Zoltan Rockenbauer was Minister of Culture 
(2000-2002). Gabor Fodor was Minister of Culture and Education in the Horn government (1994- 
1995), later he was Minister of Environmental Protection (2007-2008) and party president (2008-2009) 
as well. The present author was nonparty Minister of Culture in the first Gyurcsány government (2005 
2006). 

125 Tóth, "Semmi sem dőlt el és mégis minden eldőlt"; Vásárhelyi, Az ártatlanság kora. 

126 János Dávid, Csaba Őry, and Júlia Szalai were among the most active members of TDDSZ. The three 
other trade unions comprising Liga were Modesz, PDSZ, and Humanitas. The first president of the or- 
ganization was Pal Forgách. 
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only after detours. The cultural capital they brought from home and the 
experience of the years they spent as laborers or journalist trainee inspired 
them both to understand social problems intellectually and to solve them. 
As reformist economists or sociologists, they often concluded their analy- 
ses with proposals about what was to be done: they were familiar with the 
discourse based on the merging of the viewpoints of scholarship, charity, 
and politics. They wanted to remain within the boundaries of the scholarly 
institutional setup, but they tried to support the existentially “free-floating” 
members of the democratic opposition with job opportunities as much as 
they could."7 In retrospect, a participant said the following: 


We created TDDSZ [. . .] in a few minutes, everyone who lived or died 
appeared there. [. . .] Its novelty was that it wasn’t founded by the hard 
opposition but that circle of dissidents who remained on the legal side in 
its operation in the 1980s. They had a peculiar dual thinking, they were 
dissidents, but didn’t really want to leave the ground of legality. Indeed, 
the trade union meant an opportunity for this community existing by, 


and much broader than, the hard opposition." 


Their political activism was inspired precisely by political attacks against 
the scholarly institutional system. The roots of the newly emerging conflict 
between social scientists and the political decision makers date back to the 
late 1960s. That was when the aim at a new legitimacy of the party state was 
proclaimed, trying to justify itself—breaking away from the previously exist- 
ing propagandistic picture of reality—by a “scientifically confirmed" pro- 
gram of modernization. However, it soon became obvious that the demands 
of the power are only partially fulfilled by Hungarian social scientists: more 
than once their conclusions questioned the most important goals of the sys- 
tem. It is no wonder at all that the emergence of the pluralism of trade unions 
in Hungary started with a scholars’ union. While there were strikes at sev- 
eral points of the country in 1988, the Hungarian society was not susceptible 
to the forms of collective interest advocacy. Thus, the formulation and repre- 


127 Csizmadia, 4 magyar demokratikus ellenzék. 
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sentation of collective interests became a pronouncedly intellectual task, and 
it was also blurred with the advocacy of the interests of intellectuals. 

All this changed only when scientific workers were joined by the orga- 
nizations of teachers, special needs teachers, cinematographic workers, and 
others. It became obvious that the new trade unions may be strong actors of 
the regime change only if they form a confederation. This eventually hap- 
pened in the end of 1988. One of the founders of Liga defined the character 
of the confederation, in retrospect, as follows: 


The most important principle of Liga was that free trade unions are 
imaginable only in a democracy, and [. . .] that an alternative confeder- 
ation of trade unions has to be created which would represent another 
kind of model for trade unions in Hungary, building from the bottom- 
up. [. ..] On a national level, we believed that economic regime change 
will have such casualties and burdens that it can be done well—and that 
was our illusion—if great social agreements are made about the distri- 
bution of the burdens of crisis and transformation. [. ..] We represent- 
ed a middle-of-the-way, social democratic position, the essence of which 
was the presence of civil contractual relations on the micro- as well as the 


macro-level.'^? 


Concerning the dynamics of the transition, the Liga aimed at mobilizing 
politically passive social groups by widening civil society, employing an evo- 
lutionist strategy. Involving pedagogues as well as artists and journalists who 
tried to expand the spaces of public sphere, Liga could not become an effec- 
tive organization for a long time, rather it remained an intellectual interest 
group. True, its representatives were able to prevent the adoption of the gov- 
ernment’s antidemocratic bill on strikes, their appearance was more like the 
operation ofa well-functioning think tank and not like a trade union: it was 
not its social weight but the arguments of its experts which forced the gov- 
ernment to retreat. 

Formally, Liga retained an observer status in EKA, but its representatives 
participated in practically every internal voting. They played an important 
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role in paving the road to the negotiations. A participant sees the role of the 
strategists of Liga with a critical eye: 


In the history of Liga, there is an intellectual circle in whose lives this was 
partially scientific research and partially a small detour, that “how inter- 
esting, here is a regime change”, and “now we look around, we look at the 
workers now, what they do in a situation like this”. [. . .] I toured around 
the country as a “workers leader”. [. . .] I felt terribly bad in this role, but 
I greatly enjoyed that I could see things I wouldn't have seen otherwise. I 
was somewhat an outsider in this whole thing." 


There was someone at EKA who joined Liga in short of better options, 
only to be allowed to participate in the negotiations. “We [from the 
Independent Lawyers’ Forum] weren’t members of Liga, for some mysteri- 
ous reason we had to choose some star. As I was sure that I didn’t want to 
join any party, Liga was the most obvious choice. It’s a party neutral commu- 
nity, so let's choose that." 

The activity of Liga at the negotiations of the National Roundtable was 
too only partially reminiscent of the operation of a trade union. Although it 
emphasized the importance of economic negotiations, it soon realized that 
the first item on the agenda was the change of the political institutional sys- 
tem, and it adapted to a political strategy accordingly. The negotiators of Liga 
participated in the talks with practically free mandate, but that was the usual 
case because of the parties’ low level of organization and lack of experts. 

As several delegates of Liga were also members of the SZDSZ, the orga- 
nization stood closer to SZDSZ at the time of the internal polarization of 
EKA."* “The Liga didn’t have enough people to be sent to the various work- 
ing committees, so it offered this place to the SZDSZ. So practically I was 
delegated by SZDSZ, by my name tag had Liga written on it. Because of this, 
I had no real connection to Liga, it exercised no control whatsoever. [. . .] 
Here it was absolutely entrusted to me—they knew me who I was, and they 
had some idea about my opinion about the issues—and in these heroic times 


130 Interview with Gabor Horn, 1997. 
131 Interview with Pal Bártfai, 1997. 
132 Szalai E., Útelágazás. 
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it happened that whatever the appointed person said was the position of the 
organization.”"3 

The Liga lost its war against the National Alliance of Hungarian Trade 
Unions (MSZOSZ), the successor of the state socialist trade union during 
the 1993 trade union elections, and although it continued to exist it was rel- 
egated to a secondary role in the movement of trade unions. From the EK A- 
negotiators of Liga, Istvan Csillag and Zoltán Pokorni became ministers, 
and the latter even assumed party presidency." 


3. IHE HISTORICAL PARTIES 


The “historical parties” were characteristic participants of the Opposition 
Roundtable. These parties were formed before the communist rule, and when 
the system started to breakdown they first operated as civil organizations 
and later they reorganized upon the revival of their parties. Unlike the other 
opposition groups, these organizations defined themselves as parties. They 
often referred to the principle of legal continuity, that they were not legally 
disbanded and therefore have every right to restart the functioning of the 
party. Four historical partiese—FKGP, MSZDP, KDNP, and MNP— partic- 
ipated in the National Roundtable talks. The Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Friendship 
Society (BZSBT) defined itself not as a party but as a friendship community, 
but I analyze it alongside the historical parties because of generational simi- 
larities and the political cooperation that was formed between them. 

The historical perspective played an important role in the entire politi- 
cal transition. In terms of ideas and visions, the Hungarian regime change 
brought movement not only toward the future but also the past, for empha- 
sizing historical roots was a powerful element of the legitimacy of the nascent 
system. For the older generation, the new democracy also meant the late jus- 
tification of Hungarian political culture and the democratic traditions of 
Hungarian history, as well as the “fixing” of the democratic development of 
Central Europe which had been started decades earlier and arrested by the 


133 Interview with Gyula Gaal, 1997. 

134 Istvan Csillag was the Minister of Economy and Transportation of SZDSZ in the Medgyessy govern- 
ment (2002-2004). Zoltan Pokorni was Minister of Education of Fidesz in the first Orban government 
(1998-2001), and later he became party president (2001-2002). Later, Gabor Horn became a state secre- 
tary and an influential politician of SZDSZ. 
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communists. For the older generation, the new beginning was the late fulfill- 
ment of an “old beginning.” 

The historical parties bridged two distant periods of democratization, 
not only in ideological and historical terms but also organizationally and 
through personal lives. Yet the carrying capacity of this bridge was far from 
clear, as it had to bridge radical social changes of long decades. The answer 
is already suggested by the internally conflicted and often unsuccessful 
attempts at creating a modern identity. 

By the core of these parties, there were perhaps only two historical par- 
ties in 1989 which could say that they were oz intellectual formations: 
the Independent Smallholders’ Party and the Social Democratic Party. 
Intellectuals were “sent away” from both parties through debates, scandals, 
and party splits. Although some critical intellectuals appeared, together with 
the intellectuals coming from MSZMP, in the Social Democratic Party but 
they soon failed, the sympathizer advisory candidates left, and eventually the 
party itself failed, too, in the 1990 elections. The elite of the Smallholders’ 
Party was recruited mainly from rural farmers and the surviving former 
Smallholder politicians of the pre-communist era. The small number of 
intellectuals who later joined them had not belonged to the active anti-sys- 
tem intellectuals. Those who were dedicated to make the intellectual wing 
of the party strong, soon found themselves outside the party, which in the 
1990s turned in a populist direction. In the case of the Christian Democratic 
People's Party, which was organized relatively late, the party's core already 
included some intellectuals bound to the church. First, they were the old, 
mainly Catholic intellectuals who had not fought against the collaborative 
politics of the church during the communist era, and second there were the 
younger intellectuals who were closer to the lower clergy and voiced criti- 
cal views in smaller circles. However, the party leadership was composed of 


members of the older generation. 

3.1 THE INDEPENDENT SMALLHOLDERS PARTY 

Representing the interests of the landed peasantry, the history of FGKP 
dates back to the period before World War I. However, it assumed a signif- 


icant political role after World War II when it received, with the support 
of the Hungarian people who feared a communist takeover, the most votes 
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in the first free parliamentary elections in 1945. The party united a variety 
of political branches already then, from clerical right to the patriotic left. 
The communists exploited the internal divisions of the party to neutralize 
it, becoming the victim of the infamous “salami tactics” by 1947. Its leaders 
emigrated or were arrested, the others were pushed to the background, and 
some of them who worked for the communist takeover later fulfilled rep- 
resentative but politically insignificant positions for decades. Among other 
things, they participated in the operation of the most important satellite 
organization of MSZMP, the Patriotic People’s Front, which provided an 
opportunity for the former smallholders to stay in contact with each other. "5 

The re-founding of FGKP was done mainly by the third liners of the for- 
mer party who lived through the forcibly apolitical decades in middle-level 
positions and without any significant conflict. They joined the party appa- 
ratus at a young age, and a few years later they had to experience its disso- 
lution and the break in their own political career. As being a smallholder 
became the key element of their identity, their political strategy was mainly 
motivated by the restoration of the party as an organization. The members of 
this group came mainly from bourgeois intellectual families which declassed 
in the 1950s and had to endure further grievances after 1956. Through long 
byways, they developed average careers which they always felt as being 
restrained because of their class alien origin and outsider standing. Their 
interests pointed toward changing the system, and their values were also rad- 
ically different from the already decaying dominant ideology. From the mid- 
1980s, they took part in the operation of various opposition and semi-oppo- 
sition organizations with increasing intensity. They were noted primarily 
because of their organizational capacity rather than theoretical prowess. 

De jure, the Smallholders’ Party was not disbanded during the decades of 
state socialism, and the idea of relaunching it was brought up as early as 1986. 
However, accepting the proposal of József Bognár, who was an academic, 
Member of Parliament, and a former smallholder politician, it was not 
revived as a party. Instead, the Béla Kovacs Society was established within 
the HNF. This was a part of the co-optation strategy of Imre Pozsgay, who 
wanted to expand his base and room for maneuver vis-a-vis the hardliners 
of the communist party. The leadership of the Society, which included both 
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the historian Jozsef Antall and the writer Árpád Göncz, wanted to estab- 
lish good relations with both the HNF and the circle of reform communist 
Rezső Nyers. 

Political transformation for the old smallholders meant not only the cre- 
ation of political rules but, through the relaunching of their party, the con- 
tinuation of their broken political career as well. Ihey were not radicals in 
this sense, although they set out to represent the interests of the rural party 
membership whose property had been expropriated. After some initiatives 
in the country, the cautious veterans were convinced by a group of middle- 
aged expert intellectuals to form a party in the end of 1988. As the old small- 
holders were more and more crowded out of the new organizations which 
had started forming earlier, they ventured to create an opposition organiza- 
tion which, ahead of everyone, defines itself as a political party. 

The formation of FGKP in November 1988 was mainly the result of 
the decisive action of Tivadar Pártay, who also became party president. The 
relaunch of the Smallholders’ Party contributed to the development of the 
multiparty system because this was the moment when society realized that 
the emergence of parties other than the MSZMP was possible. For among 
the organizations which had been formed in autumn, 1988, neither MDF 
nor SZDSZ called itself a party. Its members were particularly averse toward 
this term because they believed that the word “party” had been discredited. 
They did not think politics based on civil society was reconcilable with party 
politics, even though they recognized that the movement must turn into a 
party at some point. There were some smallholders who criticized the behav- 
ior of opposition parties precisely on the ground of their firm opposition to 
party formation. “I was always on the barricades. I was there everywhere in 
the front line. I was happy with all kinds of movements. I was just fed up 
with them. I wanted to be a party member. [. ..] The member of a patriotic 
party, which cares about this country and starts the multi-party system." 9 

Those who came from the outside recognized the modest intellectual 
prowess of the party and criticized the fact that the elders of the party vin- 
dicated party leadership. According to a critical position: "Unfortunately, 
the public image of the party was negative due to the many awkward, other- 
wise well-meaning, nice, but in terms of politics and general knowledge quite 
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uncouth elderly. With a mentality that ‘you have no clue about politics.’ This 
was their whole attitude. They were basically nostalgic and unfortunately 
they did it up the whole transition and the first parliamentary period.” 37 

The members of the younger generation of the Smallholders’ Party knew 
that MSZMP can be forced into negotiations only by a unified opposition, 
therefore they argued for active participation in EKA. Thus, they were more 
radical than the older members in the tactical sense, although their pol- 
icy standpoints were more moderate. The confrontations of the two groups 
defined the first years of the party. This was somewhat dimmed by the fact 
that the anti-communist members of the former veterans supported the 
political goals of the middle-aged group, and many of the latter realized that 
they must be loyal to the older generation, which has the trust of the mem- 
bership, to pave the way for their advancement in the party. 

The bridge between the older and the middle-aged generations was 
the lawyer, Imre Boross. For he belonged to the old smallholders, but his 
political attitude shared many traits with that of the young. He sensed the 
weakening of the arguments of legal continuity, but he also acknowledged 
that that was still the party’s most powerful resource. It was primarily his 
achievement that the FKGP joined the Roundtable negotiations. He real- 
ized the growing strength of EKA and focused his efforts within the party 
in this field. The position of the Smallholders’ Party was significantly differ- 
ent from that of MDF, MNP, and KDNP, and it was similarly to that of the 
Social Democrats, insofar as they rejected the election of Imre Pozsgay as 
president. Although the party had signed the agreement of September 1989, 
they later joined the “Four Yes” referendum initiative. Imre Boross explained 
the turn as follows: 


I went to a gathering in Csongrad. To the people there, Pozsgay was a 
communist. There was no room for explaining that this was different. 
That he had shed his skin. We couldn't explain such things to the masses. 
On this gathering, I firmly stated: We will elect the President of the Re- 
public before the parliamentary elections! And the masses said: But he 
cannot be a communist! And cannot be Imre Pozsgay! The next day, An- 
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tall called me up: “Imre, why don’t you like Pozsgay?” “Because the mem- 
bership doesn't like him,” I said."38 


Boross had serious political ambitions, but his competitors eventually 
forced him out of the party by the end of 1989." In spite of the internal 
grievances and expulsions, the older leaders of the party—who shared a bro- 
ken life—had enough inhesion so that the party could represent a uniform 
identity. It was not in the interest of MSZMP or its successor to weaken 
FKGP, because the smallholders mainly took voters from the other opposi- 
tion parties. 

The lawyer Jozsef Torgyán entered first on the side of Boross, and later, 
replacing him. Torgyán played a minor role in the Roundtable talks, but 
he soon became popular with the rural membership of the party. Giving 
passionate anti-communist speeches during the 1990 election campaign, 
Torgyán managed to attract tens of thousands of new sympathizers to the 
party. Asa result of the successful campaign, FGKP became the third stron- 
gest parliamentary party with 12 percent of the votes on party list. The party 
delegated four members to the Antall government, but only the Minister 
of Agriculture, Ferenc József Nagy—who was also the president of FKGP 
for a short period—had participated in the Roundtable talks as well. József 
Torgyán was party leader for 10 years after 1991, and he became the Minister 
of Agriculture and Rural Development in the first Orban government. 


3.2 THE HUNGARIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


With a similar historical background and a long history even more rugged 
than that of the smallholders, MSZDP became a significant political actor 
when Hungary was regaining consciousness over the ruins of World War II. 
Already then, MSZDP was divided between classical social democratic and 
communist platforms. The representatives of the latter had a serious role in 
the disillusionment and the communist takeover that soon followed regain- 
ing consciousness.'^? After the party merged with the Communist Party in 
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1948, to create the totalitarian Hungarian Workers Party (Magyar Dolgozók 
Pártja, MDP) the paths of the former social democrats radically diverged. 
Some of those who went on to build a career in the state party became 
unconditional apologists of the communist system. But there were others 
who became heavily compromised in the 1950s and still later they were cru- 
cial figures in starting the reforms of the party state.'^' On the other hand, 
the “right wing” of the MSZDP—the ones who rejected the party’s defeat- 
ism—was even more in the way of the system than the civic parties. Most 
of them were forced into emigration, and many of those who stayed were 
incarcerated. 

MSZDP was relaunched in January 1989 upon the initiative of four for- 
mer members."? All of them were old men with an eventful history and a 
political and professional career that had been broken by the communist sys- 
tem. The eldest of them, Andras Révész became party president. He and the 
other reorganizers of the party were former officials of the MSZDP, whose 
life saw its main turning point in 1948. They were all born in working-class 
families and joined MSZDP in their adolescence. However, the party merger 
was a tragic break in their career. They became political class aliens in an era 
when the popular social policy resulted in the enrollment of tens of thou- 
sands of young people from the working class to universities. Their margin- 
alization was further enhanced by renewed persecution after 1956. Several 
of them worked as skilled laborers and could attain low-level administrative 
positions only later. Others were forced into temporary emigration.'? 

However, the political changes of the 1980s compelled them to act as 
well." This was facilitated by Rezső Nyers, who turned from social dem- 
ocrat to communist and reform communist, and whose aim was to build 
bridges between the state party on the one hand and left-wing reform intel- 
lectuals and other left-wing groups on the other hand. The old, formerly 
persecuted social democratic leaders first created the Social Democratic 
Movement, which was then followed by founding the party. This happened, 
in part, upon the urging of middle-aged actors who appeared around the 
great elders. Many of the former had left MSZMP in 1988 and had an ambiv- 
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alent relationship to it: they knew that the state party was unable to renew in 
a social democratic direction, and therefore MSZDP (and personally them- 
selves) had a good opportunity to catch on the democratic left. While the 
social democratic elders with working-class origins became class aliens in 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” members of the middle-aged generation 
emerged after 1956 in the period of moderation. Their left-wing views were 
strongly influenced by the social democratic politics of Western Europe. Yet 
as they were far from being the losers of the old system, their opposition iden- 
tity was formed relatively late and only gradually. 

Opinion polls conducted in the summer of 1989 showed that the Social 
Democratic Party had a high level of support. No wonder the state party 
recognized them as its chief rival, for they were situated on the left. The 
worry was mutual: the leadership of MSZDP was concerned about MSZMP 
because the leaders of the state party also claimed to be the heirs of old 
Hungarian social democracy. They pretended as if the party merger of 1948 
had been voluntary on both sides. The communists believed that, while 
other parties only represent the inevitability of pluralism, MSZDP poses an 
existential threat to MSZMP. 

The “historical wing” of the party which was composed of the older 
members of the party was concerned about the incoming former MSZMP- 
members. They were mistrustful toward them because they suspected that 
they could be undercover agents of the state party." For example, three of 
the four intellectuals who had been expelled from MSZMP were in the par- 
ty." A prominent representative of the expelled was seen as a potential chief 
secretary by several social democrats, and he was also invited to speak at a 
party conference. According to an older attendee: “The problem was not that 
he came but the way he came. He said that this party—or rather this germ 
of a party—had no face yet, but in case he comes he would bring 40 of his 
friends, the créme de la créme of the intellectuals of Pest, and together they 
would make the party. Then Uncle András Révész stood up, and said ‘Please 
tell me then, should I put on a morning coat?” 147 


145 The founders were suspicious of the activity of unionist Sándor Csintalan, legal historian Tamas Mihaly 
Révész (the son of the party president), and lawyer György Ruttner. 

146 Political scientist Mihály Bihari as a candidate for chief secretary, László Lengyel asa simple party mem- 
ber, and Zoltán Király who had come from MDF as party president. The only exception was Zoltán Bíró, 
who was the president of MDF until October 1989. 

147 Interview with Pal Benyó, 1997. 
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This conversation clearly revealed the anti-intellectual stance of the older 
generation of the party, which became ideological through their anti-com- 
munism. In their eyes, the overconfidence of the joining outsider intellectu- 
als meant the intensifying peril of reform communism. Originally, MSZDP 
was the party of the simple working man who were suspicious of every out- 
sider, that is, not “organic” intellectual. The anecdote also tells us how much 
the reform communist intellectuals despised and condescended to the old 
members of the MSZDP. 

Members of the older generation vindicated party leadership to them- 
selves on “historical grounds.” They devoted their whole life to social democ- 
racy and felt that the result of all their suffering in the previous decades can- 
not be that the party is now taken over by MSZMP members. More than 
once, their fear poisoned the party’s atmosphere: they tended to see every 
ardent youngster ready to help as a communist agent. This does not mean 
that MSZMP (and later its successor) was not interested in weakening the 
social democrats, for “the opposition leftism of the social democrats was 
quite a confounding factor in everyone’s eye." But it did not mean that 
either that many of the younger generation were not just as anti-communist. 

Yet even some representatives of the historical wing of MSZDP had 
informal connections to certain communist politicians. This was the case 
for one of the founders, András Révész, who maintained good relations to 
certain leaders of the communist party through his family. This raised some 
eyebrows in the party. Internal conflicts and generational differences led to 
the formation of the Renewal Platform. Speaking about the older leaders of 
the party, one of the members of the platform opined that "their intellec- 
tual capacity did not allow them to actively participate in the Roundtable 
talks.” The social democrats could not send representatives to every work- 
ing committee. The chief negotiator of the party was one of the younger 
members, Istvan Gaskó, who said that “our idea was a social market econ- 
omy, which was later adopted by Antall as well." 5? The escalating debates 
within the party were later followed by the formation of the Independent 
Social Democratic Party, which split from MSZDP and was inclined toward 
reform communism. “Révész once called me up, ‘look,’ he said, ‘I was pre- 


148 Interview with Ivan Kaszás, 1997. 
149 Interview with György Fischer, 1997. 
150 Interview with Istvan Gaskó, 1997. 
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sented with a fait accompli, I cannot do anything. I am already old, who 
should I hand down this party to? He didn’t really believe that the inflow of 
reform communists was what Anna Kéthly had asked him to do back then." 5! 

The breaking of the unity of MSZDP was beneficial to MSZP, which 
entered the parliament as the only left-wing party. Deepening debates, the 
lack of coordination, and an unsuccessful campaign eventually led to the 
electoral failure of MSZP in 1990.'* As a result of the failure, the leaders and 
negotiators of MSZDP left the party in 1990-1992. A retiring party founder 
said that “it ended when the elder gifted the party away, gave it to Zoltan 
Király"'? Later the party was “bought up" by the former state-party min- 
ister, a rich capitalist László Kapolyi, who represented the social democrats 
alone in the parliament, as a member of the MSZP group. 


3.3 THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLES PARTY 


The Roundtable talks were also attended by the Hungarian People’s Party 
(MNP), which was composed of intellectuals partially occupied with agri- 
culture and partially, with the populist literature. It was reorganized as the 
legal successor of the National Peasants’ Party which had been founded in 
1938. That party was created by the middle-class intellectual group of the 
populist writers of the interwar period" with the aim of representing the 
destitute layers of peasants. The ideologues of the Peasants’ Party believed 
that, instead of the dominance of the state and the market, the key to future 
Hungarian social development was cooperatives. Although the movement 
had a profound cultural impact on the public life of Hungary, its intellec- 
tual character prevented it from becoming truly influential in the political 
sphere. Its popular ideology was looking for a third way between the overly 
superficial and individualist societies of Western Europe and the overly col- 
lectivist Soviet Union. The communist collaborator wing of the party inter- 
preted the latter in a way that, accepting the obligate axiom of dictatorship, 


151 Interview with Pál Benyó, 1997. 

152 In 1990, MSZDP got 3.55 percent of the votes which was below the electoral threshold. In 1994, it re- 
ceived only 1 percent. 

153 Interview with Sandor Bácskai, 1997. 

154 The left-wing of the Peasants’ Party was represented by József Darvas and Ferenc Erdei (who made a com- 
promise with the communists), its center was represented by Péter Veres, and its right-wing was repre- 


sented by Imre Kovacs. They were all writers and sociologists. 
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those points should be found far from politics which could put a human face 
on the system and make it more habitable. 

Representatives of this view ran, albeit with some kinks, high-pro- 
file careers from the beginning of the 1960s. They attained positions at the 
helm of cooperatives and state farms, in ministry apparatuses and the lead- 
ership of the HNF. The function of these was precisely to satisfy the need for 
public activity of some people without granting any opportunity of genu- 
ine political action. While the party members who resisted the communists 
acquired experience of the discriminatory methods of the latter, the collab- 
orators were taught by their own example that it is worth taking the odium 
of being “fellow travelers” for progress in smaller issues."55 Thus, members of 
the Peasants’ Party in the HNF did not disrupt the system from the inside— 
as did the reform communists—but rather they build it from the outside. 
However, when the system did start to disintegrate, they saw the time was 
ripe to act as an independent political force. The first step was the formation 
of Veres Péter Society with the help of the HNF and its general secretary, 
Imre Pozsgay. One of their important institutional basis was the Research 
Institute of Agricultural Economics, formerly founded by Ferenc Erdei. The 
Institute was led by agricultural economist Janos Marton, who became the 
first president of the relaunched party in 1989. 

In 1989, the leadership of the MNP was comprised of the elderly mem- 
bers of the Peasants’ Party and a small circle of middle-aged intellectuals 
who also belonged to the broader circle of Imre Pozsgay. Most of them were 
born in Budapest and they were first-generation intellectuals. In the 1970s, 
they became members of the communist party as young professionals in 
their twenties. Their relationship to the power was conciliatory. They formu- 
lated their criticism not in the language of politics but rather as cultural crit- 
icism, which was paternalistically soothed by this or that more emphatic rep- 
resentative of the political leadership. As public educators, sociologists, and 
journalists they were primarily interested in the analysis and organization of 
local communities, edited related journals 56 (from here came the secretary 
general of the party, Csaba Varga). Accordingly, their criticism concerned 
local social relations instead of the whole political system. 


155. Benkő, A magyar népi mozgalom almanachja. 
156 Interview with Csaba Varga, 1997. 
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The National Peasants’ Party was relaunched in 1989 as the Hungarian 
People’s Party to drop its historical ballast, that is, the charge of collabo- 
ration with the communists. Regarding the decision, party president Janos 
Marton argued that “let this be a party which genuinely represents true civic 
values. What's first for a true citizen is to have existential security. [. . .] So 
they have no boss. They cannot be ordered, fired, they don’t need to bow or 
be afraid for their job. [. . .] The other sign of a citizen, which is very impor- 
tant, that they think in several generations. Thus, they serve the longevity of 
the nation. Such thinking is manifested in the fact that they always subor- 
dinate consumption to growth. [. . .] In my interpretation, the People’s Party 
would have been the political venue of the real Hungarian national citizens. 
[.. .] The layer I was expecting the most was the agricultural intellectuals.” 57 
Instead, the party was divided over internal conflicts: first, the cleavage 
between the former collaborators and the persecuted; second, the politi- 
cal disagreement of leftists and rightists; and third, the generational gap 
between the older and younger members (the former had no political ambi- 
tions anymore, but the latter had). 

The party had a relatively unimportant role during the Roundtable 
talks,"5" and politically it appeared as the sister party of MDF." The negoti- 
ators of the MNP received no instructions from the party leadership: “What 
they say was ‘go’ and ‘do it. “You are an expert anyway, let's not waste time." 16° 
“Party discipline, we never even uttered this word. There was no party dis- 
cipline whatsoever. Everyone said what they wanted, every time, and no one 
was ever held accountable." '6' 

During the economic negotiations, the party tried to represent a third- 
way policy, which would have meant giving the lands to the peasants while 
running the agricultural cooperatives as professional centers." With regard 
to agrarian transformation, the party represented the interests of the peas- 
ants of the cooperatives because they found that "national poverty appeared 


157 Interview with Janos Marton, 1997. 

158 Inthe EKA, MNP was represented by László Kónya and the secretary general of the party, Csaba Varga. 

159 This perception is further enforced by the fact that, when Janos Marton resigned the party presidency at 
the end of 1989, the new president of MNP became the writer Gyula Fekete, who had left the MDF for 
the MNP. 

160 Interview with György Matúz, 1997. 

161 Interview with Janos Marton, 1997. 

162 Interview with László S. Hegedűs, 1997. 
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primarily inthe ruralarea, where the people drifted below subsistence level."'6 
They wanted to give state property to the primary owners and then privatize 
the decentralized wealth, preferring owners from the “civil society” in the 
process. However, other political actors rejected this slow method of privati- 
zation. Accordingly, the third-way ideas were swept off the negotiating table 
by the organizations of EKA, in agreement with the MSZMP. 

The appearance of MNP was just a passing moment in the history of 
the regime change. The party could not attain one percent of the votes in 
the first free elections. After the failure, the members and leaders of the 
party scattered, some of their experts joined MDF, and the party ceased its 


activities. 
3.4 THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC PEOPLES PARTY 


Among the historical parties, the Christian Democratic Peoples Party 
(KDND) was the last one to be relaunched, even though it is only this party 
where we can actually speak about historical continuity.'^* This appar- 
ent discrepancy stemmed from the party's peculiar, subcultural character. 
Those who relaunched KDNP were inspired by their family background, 
and therefore they aimed not simply at the reanimation and representation 
of the party but of the institutionally independent catholic world as well. 
That world existed in Hungary before 1948. It included student unions, 
folk high schools, the Hungarian Social Peoples Movement, and the 
Christian Democratic (later: Democratic) People's Party, which had grown 
out of movement. The system that these organizations comprised was almost 
completely dissolved by the state socialist dictatorship after the year of turn- 
ing (for example, the many church schools were brought under state supervi- 
sion). However, the Catholic Church could retain its the institutional inde- 
pendence, even though they had to pay for this with questionable gestures 
to the regime. And while the representatives of the Catholic Church stayed 
away from the starting opposition initiatives of the 1980s, they were able to 
broadcast a worldview that was markedly different from the official ideolo- 


163 Interview with Gyula Fábián, 1997. 

164 KDNP regarded itself as a successor of the Democratic People's Party which had existed as an active 
parliamentary party in the 1940s, featuring people such as Istvan Barankovics, Ferenc Matheovics, and 
Jozsef Ugrin. Interview with Sandor Karcsay, 1997. 
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gy.'^ The political moderation of the 1980s allowed them to relaunch their 
church organizations, which was also helped by the Patriotic People's Front 
led by Pozsgay. Yet, despite the blossoming of Christian-spirited public life, 
its organizers stayed away from the more and more active opposition move- 
ments. They operated in the nonpolitical segments of civil society, such as 
the Association of Large Families, the Association of Pensioners, the St. 
Stephen Association, and around the legal catholic journal called Uj Ember 
(New Man). With the leadership of Imre Pozsgay, the HNF put a roof above 
these organizations, and therefore Pozsgay both co-opted them into the sys- 
tem and broadened the boundaries of the system. 

The turning point was the creation of Márton Áron Society in 1988. It 
involved not only some extremely cautious former party officials but also 
middle-aged intellectuals who leaned toward Christian democratic ideology. 
The Society had an interconfessional basis. Among its members there were 
several Calvinists and future members of the MDF. Afterward, the younger 
members who sensed the acceleration of political changes convinced the 
hesitant veterans to start relaunching the party, which took place in March 
1989. This way, two generations were represented in the relaunched KDNP. 
Members of the older generation had participated in the short period of liv- 
ening political life after World War II. Their whole life was devoted to the 
Church and the Christian socialist organizations that appeared around it. 
Many of them found refuge here when the communist turn pushed them to 
the margins of society. Members of the younger generation were born after 
the World War; they could only know the meaning of Christian democracy 
from history books. All of them attended Catholic high school and being in 
a symbolically repressed position, developed strong bonds of solidarity. 

Seemingly, a worldview that was able to encompass various generations 
provided firm foundations to the renaissance of Christian democracy. By 
1989, however, it turned out that ideological unity had covered different polit- 
ical ambitions. By the late relaunch of KDNP, the Opposition Roundtable 
(EKA) had already existed, and for many people within the party it seemed 
natural to join. But the older members opposed this: they argued that the 
party had not been organized enough, and therefore it should focus on itself. 
They believed that their party does not have to apply terms like "opposition," 


165 Enyedi, Politika a kereszt jegyében, 74. 
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“right,” or “left,” but instead they can create a broad social unity on Christian 
worldview and pragmatic political activity. And to create such a party, it is 
much more important (theoretically) to develop the party organization and 
its pillar organizations than forming the political arena. “Within KDNP, it 
was a question of serious debate whether we should or shouldn’t join EKA. 
There were some groups of mainly older members who were afraid for the 
purity of the party or the movement, so to speak, should it get involved in 
politics. Which is quite ridiculous, that a political party should live by not 
getting involved in politics.” "66 

Eventually, representatives of the younger generation were able to make 
joining to the EKA happen. Yet the party was represented in the negoti- 
ations by members of the older generation (Tibor Füzessy, lawyer""7 and 
György Szakolczai, economist), and thus it still took a rather moderate posi- 
tion. The lack of cadres of the party was palpable in the working commit- 
tees, it was difficult to fill up the positions given to them. “It was very typi- 
cal to the whole thing that almost everyone was unprepared. Like drowning 
people, we were gasping for air."""" Probably one of the reasons for the mod- 
erate position of KDNP was that too fast transformation was just as unfa- 
vorable to the reorganization of catholic-Christian political subculture as 
political backlash. Another reason was that KDNP was afraid of backlash 
within the state party and regarded the reform communist Pozsgay as the 
key to the success of peaceful transition. “The way we—and not only we— 
saw the near future was that the first elections are going to be won by the 
socialists. This is proved by the lot of two-thirds rules which were included 
in the version of the constitution which was proclaimed on October 23, 
1989. [. ..] The whole of EKA wanted to tie the hands of MSZP.”'®? The 
leaders of KDNP opined that “the reform would be only half-finished until 
the elections, but it has to be continued. And with a basically socialist par- 
liament only Pozsgay could provide some guarantee for the continuation of 
the reforms." "7? This position was detected by others in the EKA as well. 


166 Interview with György Szakolczai, 1997. 

167 Atthe beginning of the talks, Füzessy worked at the Chief Prosecutors Office of Budapest, where his ap- 
pearance was criticized. He decided to guit and take on a political role. Interview with Tibor Füzessy, 
1997. 

168 Interview with László Pallós, 1997. 

169 Interview with Tibor Füzessy, 1997. 

170 Interview with Tibor Füzessy, 1997. 
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An opposition participant said: “I noticed that KDNP, the MNP and in 
some cases the BZSBT practically relayed the Pozsgay-type MSZMP posi- 
tion within EKA. Be it the question of whether the word socialism should 
be included in the constitution, or the question of whether there should 
be direct presidential elections," which would have been favorable to 
Pozsgay at that time. 

In terms of the economy, KDNP argued for transition to social market 
economy on an anti-monetarist basis. Some of its representatives also opined 
that the country should not repay its national debt. “As far as the economic 
and financial processes are concerned, we basically continued what had been 
started under Kádár. In the spirit of monetarism, based on the proposals 
and often the orders of the World Bank and the IMF. Practically, the regime 
change was a regime change only to the extent of the reorganization of own- 
ership relations, but as far as the macroeconomic system goes, we continued 
what had been started." 17> 

Joining the Roundtable talks was favorable to KDNP because this way 
the party achieved countrywide recognition even before its official relaunch. 
Officially, KDNP had never been disbanded, but practically at the time of 
the Roundtable talks it was just an organizing society of intellectuals. Its 
political existence hinged on the fact that the member organizations of EK A 
took it in. According to one of the organizers, "there were few of us, and 
there was little energy for organizing the party. [. ..] We were very late, and 
somehow we had to make that up."'7? It is telling that one of the negotia- 
tors of MSZMP was honestly surprised when one of his old colleagues intro- 
duced himself as a representative of the Christian Democratic People’s Party. 
In the end, KDNP was relaunched in September 1989, and Sándor Keresztes 
was elected party president. Starting at a disadvantage, the party managed to 
get into the parliament in the 1990 elections—as the smallest party—and it 
was included in the coalition government as well. 

The success had several reasons. As opposed to the smallholders and the 
social democrats, the party was not divided over serious internal conflicts. 
They were more-or-less able to manage generational conflicts, and the histor- 
ical name of the party alone was enough to attract hundreds of thousands. 


171 Interview with László Kóvér, 1997. 
172. Interview with Ernó Rozgonyi, 1997. 
173 Interview with Tibor Füzessy, 1997. 
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Another important factor was the decision of the party leadership not to 
make KDNP a denominational party, keeping it open to Calvinists as well 
as seculars.'”* Finally, the support of the Catholic Church and the direct 
external political environment of the party was important, too, because—as 
opposed to the case of the social democrats—parties with similar ideologies 
were not interested in weakening the KDNP. 

Out of the 1989 negotiators of KDNP, Tibor Füzessy became a minister, "75 
while the other participant later became party president.'”° 


3.5 THE BAJCSY-ZSILINSZKY FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 


The Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Friendship Society (BZSBT) was founded by people 
born between the two World Wars, who first entered the political scene in 
the middle of the 1940s. They represented mainly national and leftist ideas, 
mainly as smallholders, social democrats, or communists. Most of them were 
born to bourgeoisie middle-class families, many of them abroad. As a result 
of their different family background from the mainstream of their genera- 
tion, they were soon disillusioned about the new system. 

The Society was founded in the beginning of 1986, by intellectuals who 
belonged to the older generation and whose career was broken after 1956.177 
BZSBT became politically active with the support of the HNF as an orga- 
nization for culture, preserving folk traditions, and protecting minorities. 
Its main aim was to contribute to the resuscitation of national political tra- 
ditions, and to call attention to the problems of Hungarians abroad. In the 
view of BSZBT, the constitutive element of the civil society to be organized 
was national identity. Its activities were supported by the Soros Foundation. "7 
The Society organized several events with success. At first, the People's Front 
provided venue for their events,"? but later they organized their meetings 
at the Institution for the Blind, the Petófi Hall, and the Jurta Theater. The 


174 Interview with Sandor Keresztes, 1997. 

175 Tibor Füzessy was Minister of Civilian Intelligence Services in 1992-1994 in the Antall and Boross gov- 
ernments. 

176 Gyórgy Giczy was the president of KDNP in 1995-2001. 

177 The most famous ones were the engineer István Domonkos, the librarian László Morvay, and historian 
Karoly Vigh, and the lawyer Zsolt Zétényi. Interview with István Domonkos, 1997. 

178 Bossányi, Szdlampréba, 13. 

179 Interview with Istvan Echter, 1997. 
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peak of the BZSBT S activity was its leading role in organizing and conduct- 
ing the June 1988 demonstration against the leveling of villages in Romania, 


180 


where it was helped by its civil connections" as well as the good relations it 
had maintained with Imre Pozsgay. 

In this group we could find the president of the Society, Károly Vígh. 
Already in the beginning of the 1980s, he got in contact with Pozsgay and 
the populist intellectual circle that supported him. He had a long-stand- 
ing friendship with József Antall as well. In the beginning, BZSBT was an 
extremely open group, its members included MSZMP members as well as 
people who would later become smallholders, Fidesz or SZDSZ members. 
However, the Society’s strongest tie which eventually developed into an alli- 
ance was with the MDF. It tried to fulfill a bridging role between the reform 
communists and the MDF. 

During the economic negotiations, BZSBT argued that privatization 


81 In the issue 


should be public and conducted in a transparent procedure. 
of agriculture, “by our proposal, we reached a consensus that the cooper- 
atives do not have to be broken up, anyone can quit if they want, but the 
wealth must be specified, and the land must have value. [...] Back then, EKA 
looked at cooperatives as Stalinist rudiments which need to be reorganized 
by Western principles.”"** Finally, in social policy BZSBT tried to put the 
long-term issues of family supporting, child rearing, and educational pol- 
icy" on the agenda. 

BZSBT had no ambitions to become an independent party. In December 
1989 the general meeting of the members decided, upon the president’s pro- 
posal that BZSBT would not turn into a party because it had fulfilled its 
political role. Later they made an agreement with MDF about political coop- 
eration.'*4 After the Roundtable talks, the members of the Society scattered; 


only one of their negotiators'*5 made it to the parliament on the party list of 
the MDF. 


180 Here we must mention the Petófi Cultural and Traditionalist Association of Szentendre and the 
Széchenyi Casino. Bossányi, Szólampráóba, 15-17. 

181 Interview with Ferenc Kováts, 1997. 

182. Interview with Dezső Pálffy, 1997. 

183 Interview with Akos Haraszti, 1997. 
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4. THE “MASS PARTY OF PROFESSIONALS’: THE MSZMP 


On one side, there was the Opposition Roundtable composed of the dissident 
movements of the 1980s, the democratic opposition, and the representatives 
of the various groups of the short-lived semi-democracy of post-World War 
II Hungary. On the other side, there was the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party (MSZMP). According to the given political division, this party in the 
summer of 1989—as the communist state party, formally still in a monopoly 
position—represented the declining system vis-a-vis the more and more pop- 
ular forces of the opposition. 

The MSZMP fulfilled the function of a state party for decades in the 
Kádár regime. Despite its name it was not really the party of the workers. 
It was more the mass party of professionals with university degrees and the 
elite party of the workers, creating an unusual conglomerate of professional 
intellectual politicians. One of the most important cleavages within the 
MSZMP was generational, dividing the party into old cadres and “Young 
Turks.” The old cadres were not intellectuals, albeit some of their representa- 
tives of a newer vintage followed the expectations of the era and called them- 
selves economists or historians. Those who got a degree among them typi- 
cally acquired it at party institutions (such as the Lenin Institute, or later the 
MSZMP’s Political College) or in the Soviet Union. 

The inflow of intellectuals in the party started in the second half of the 
1960s, which was related to the new economic mechanism introduced in 
1968. Most of them wanted to be enrolled not to become politicians them- 
selves but to have a smoother way in career, but to some younger intellec- 
tuals the KISZ was a springboard and offered an opportunity to enter the 
higher echelons of power as well. The communist party leadership preferred 
the ideologically less sophisticated technical intellectuals, and that was how 
young engineers" could ascend to the first line of the ruling elite.'*” Those 
who could not get that high belonged to the techno-bureaucracy, which was 
obviously more qualified than the old cadre apparatus. As politicians, they 
showed absolutely no sign of critical attitude and they supported the Kadar 
system until May 1988. 


186 Gyorgy Fejti, Csaba Hámori, and László Maróthy. 
187 Nyírő etal., Segédkönyv a Politikai Bizottság tanulmányozásáhos. 
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At this time, however, the communist party was no longer the party 
of the generation of Janos Kádár. Those who—as young, uneducated, or 
party-educated cadres—flowed into the Hungarian Working People’s Party 
(MDP) on the turn of the 1940s and 1950s had become aged by the mid- 
1980s. Their places were taken, both in the central and the local levels, by the 
generation of the 1960s and 1970s, or the “second generation.” This genera- 
tion was fundamentally different from the first one. Particularly, it was ideo- 
logically less and less communist; its “communist” position became a simple 
prerequisite of ascendance or upward mobility in an organizational sense. 
But it also happened that some of them received their diploma earlier than 
their party membership card. Simply put, the first generation was puritan, 
uneducated, and ideological, whereas the second one was careerist, educated, 
and pragmatic. The first generation saw itself (in the beginning) as revolu- 
tionary of everyday life as well, while the second generation valued profes- 
sional expertise alongside political loyalty. The first generation hated capital- 
ism, bourgeoisie democracy, and the West; the second generation looked at 
these with envy. Their lifestyles also differed: in its free time, the first gener- 
ation hunted, the second generation played tennis. 

In May 1988, Kádár was overthrown by a Karoly Grósz-led coalition of 
occasion, which involved both the old-style communists who nevertheless 
were willing to sacrifice some old taboos on the altar of getting power; for- 
mer party bureaucrats from KISZ who felt danger and wanted to leave the 
sinking ship as soon as possible; marginalized reform communists; as well 
as younger pragmatic careerists who mainly had degrees in economists and 
represented the values of economic efficiency. Leadership change happened 
under the banner of “reform” of obscure content.'*8 

Imre Pozsgay played a key role in gradual liberalization. He achieved sig- 
nificant political breakthrough when he cited the conclusion of the commit- 
tee, he had tasked with investigating 1956 and called the revolution a pop- 
ular revolt." By this, he created such a situation within the state party in 
February 1989 that the party leadership accepted the introduction of mul- 
tiparty system. The technocratic and ideological reformers who had been 
emerging within the MSZMP needed Károly Grósz as a head of government 


188 Schöpflin et al. “Leadership Change and Reform in Hungary.” 
189 Berend, A történelem — ahogyan megéltem. 
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and general party secretary only until he neutralized the supporters of the 
old system within the party. 

Miklós Németh, who followed Grósz in the position of prime minis- 
ter, justified his competence not only by having a group of good professional 
intellectuals but also by that he himself turned from a professional intellec- 
tual into a politician. For an outside observer, Németh was not as unlike his 
intellectual experts as Grósz was, who was proud that “we did the fifties” and 
during an American trip on July 1988 called the opposition members who 
had protested for democracy and the proper burial of Imre Nagy a month 
before "fascists."'?? In November 1988, he threatened with the danger of 
coming “white terror,” and a few months later he threatened to introduce an 
economic state of emergency." Contrary to him, Miklós Németh wanted 
to detach his “expert” government from MSZMP and therefore to save the 
professional intellectuals turned politicians from the stigma of cooperating 
with old-style communists. 

The emergence of ideological critical intellectuals in the MSZMP was 
related to the organization of reform circles. The reform circles were formed 
on the turn of 1988-1989 and involved mainly rural professional intellectu- 
als who felt betrayed by, and turned against, the politics of the party leader- 
ship, realizing they had been on the losing side. Their only option was the 
radical renewal of the party, as well as the “liquidation of the structures of 
the Stalinist model" in the spirit of democratic socialism.'?* An early state- 
ment presents the ideas of the initiators of the movement faithfully: “The 
reform circle would be a political debate forum strengthening horizontal 
relations within and the movement character of the party. It would operate 
unprompted, independently from the party hierarchy, so not as a commit- 


190 The interview with Karoly Grósz was published in the July 11, 1988, issue of Newsweek. According to 
Grósz, the protest on June 16 was “incitement toward fascist propaganda, chauvinism, and irredentism.” 
The representatives of the Network of Free Initiatives called attention to the untrue statements of Grósz 
and added: “It is not a new phenomenon that a communist general party secretary calls the proponents 
of democracy fascist inciters. However, now that general party secretary did it who had called himself 
a devout supporter of economic and political reforms for a year." (Statement by János Dénes, János Kis, 
György Litván, Imre Mécs, Sándor Rácz, and Jenő Rónay.) 
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191 Grósz referred to the horror of white terror on November 29, 1989, during the party congress organized 
in Budapest Sportcsarnok. He mentioned the potential introduction of an economic state of emergency 
on the last congress of KISZ, in April 1989. Kalmár, “Modellváltástól a rendszerváltásig”; Ripp, Rend- 


szerváltás Magyarországon. 
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tee. Its aim is to collect and amplify reform ideas and influence decisions, as 
well as to join the vibrant political processes which started in the society.” 

We may take two typical actors from the starting group. One of them, 
Imre Keserti was a high school teacher in Szentes. He voiced radical criticism 
of the party, by which he marginalized himself so much that he did not even 
enter the Hungarian Socialist Party in October 1989. Later, from December 
1991 he was among the speakers of the Democratic Charta. He was the rep- 
resentative of the radical, non-compromising, “pure” movement standpoint. 
The other actor, József Géczi, was the adjunct of scientific socialism at the 
University of Szeged. He advocated more moderate, more realizable, reform- 
ist “people’s democratic” socialism. From this standpoint, he became a mem- 
ber of parliament of MSZP in Spring 1990.4 

The group echoed the views those reform political scientists had held a 
few years earlier who had oriented toward democratic socialism and social 
democracy.?* However, the reform circles quickly radicalized politically, 
and in the April 1989 reform meeting in Kecskemét they saw little chance 
for the internal democratization of the party and most of them would have 
preferred a party split. But as Pozsgay had been convinced not to do this by 
then, the disappointed intellectuals of the reform circles focused their efforts 
on gathering an extraordinary party congress. By the summer of 1989, the 
events had accelerated to such a degree that the victory of the reform cir- 
cle movement seemed probable, causing the inflow of more and more con- 
formist party members to their ranks. Finally, by the reform circle move- 
ment—under the name of Reform Alliance—achieved a breakthrough on 
the October party congress, the group had already been so diluted that many 
reform circle intellectuals became disillusioned precisely by that victory. 

MSZMP was represented in the Roundtable talks by its second genera- 
tion. Moreover, the reason the negotiations could happen in the first place 
was that the party was dominated by this pragmatic, relatively reformist, 


more skeptic generation. '^ó 


Members of the second generation needed party 
membership for social mobility because they also came from below, from 


poor circumstances, and their cultural capital was not enough for attain- 
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ing an intellectual elite status. However, party membership was a way to cut 
the long road to political or economic elite. By social roots, they were not 
unlike the first generation; the difference was that they could already have 
university education, and their expertise was valued by the party as well. The 
top-down manipulated regime-changing reformers of the 1950s gave way to 
modernizing reformers who were supported only halfheartedly and with 
mixed feelings by the Kádárian establishment. The decay of the regime fur- 
ther facilitated their career because the leadership believed that it would be 
the expertise of the second generation that would save the system. 

The negotiating delegation of MSZMP was recruited mainly from three 
places: the party center; ministry apparatuses; the secretariat of the Council 
of Ministers and Minister of State Imre Pozsgay. Accordingly, the mem- 
bers of the political working committees were selected György Fejti, a mem- 
ber of MSZMP’s Central Committee who represented the party center; Imre 
Pozsgay, who represented the government; and the leaders of the Ministry of 
Justice. First, delegates of the party center could be found in every working com- 
mittee. Their role was to supervise ministerial delegates and enforce the polit- 
ical strategy approved by the party leadership and defined by Fejti within the 
MSZMP delegation. Their role was similar to that of political commissars in 
the military. True, the party was already in such a condition then that even the 
majority of these “heelers” did not identify completely with the role assigned 
to them, and often they favored professional debates over political ones. When 
it came to debates, the delegates Fejti selected from the party apparatus usually 
advocated harder positions than other members of the MSZMP delegation. 
Nevertheless, there were no delegates, not even among those of Fejti who repre- 
sented the position of the party’s hardliners, because those circles were against 
even the fact that negotiations were started with the opposition. 

The apparatchiks mainly played the role of herald, controller, or messen- 
ger between the party center and the participants of the negotiations. As 
one of them later said: “Here I had, to be honest, the least favorable position 
because here I was the only ‘political commissar’, but as that couldn’t really 
be maintained in those circumstances, we sort of slipped through the fingers 
of the political leaders in the sense that reports were usually reports after the 
fact."'?7 But one could find even among the people of the party center some 
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who accepted the task of negotiations as a professional task, and they real- 
ized only during the talks that he had been sent to the front line of politics. 
This speaks volumes about the decades of the party state, where MSZMP 
in its monopolistic position acted, unsurprisingly, not as a political but as a 
directing-ruling organization. It gathered its political apparatus accordingly, 
consisting of loyal people with worker or peasant origins, coming from first 
generation intellectual families, knowing public administration, and having 
never gone abroad. “Had I not been so naive as I was, I could’ve suspected 
that this wouldn’t be just professional. Suddenly my mandate slipped to an 
entirely different road. [. . .] I just found myself in the middle of the nego- 
tiations. I'm not saying I regret it—just I wouldnt have wanted to do such 
things." ^? 

The negotiators from the party center accepted the idea of free elections, 
too, which ultimately guaranteed the success of the negotiations. However, 
they didn't think that they would lose the elections. “Rather, their aim with 
these negotiations was that, 'okay, let's blow off some steam, and somehow 
we would come to an agreement’, but it was implicitly added that, ‘but an 
agreement where we don’t lose power in the process." '?? They grossly over- 
estimated the power of the state party in the summer of 1989, many of them 
believing that MSZMP could remain in government with around 40 per- 
cent of the votes. But at that time not even the parties of EKA thought that 
MSZMP or its successor would end up below 15 percent. They thought that 
increasing the number of laws requiring two-thirds majority would be the 
way to rein the future government.'^? 

The negotiating delegation of the state party was composed, secondly, 
of the bureaucrats and experts coming from the ministries. They were the 
numerical majority. Paradoxically, the party apparatus was underrepresented 
within the MSZMP delegation. The leadership of the Ministry of Justice 
complained that as an independent actor it was crowded out of the process 
of constitution-making. Eventually, the ministerial delegates of the MSZMP 
delegation were selected by deputy minister Géza Kilényi, who remembered 
the situation as follows: *. . . it was like a slap in our face that, from one 
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moment to the other, the government as such would disappear [. . .], that 
the government would be there in the negotiations as an independent party, 
because de facto the government was already an independent politics-form- 
ing factor at that time. [...] This was humiliating to us on the one hand, and 
on the other hand it was regression compared to the earlier situation.”*°" 

As opposed to the volunteers of the Opposition Roundtable, the min- 
isterial delegates were told to attend the Roundtable talks basically as part 
of their job: their minister ordered them to sit behind the name tag saying 
MSZMP. Their presence, therefore, was the indirect presence of the govern- 
ment as well. The attitude of these delegates was usually apolitical, they had 
been socialized to be executors, and as a result, they found the politiciza- 
tion of their professional role unpleasant. “I had never dreamt of a political 
career, and didn't really feel like it, I've always wanted to be a professional, an 


202 


expert.”*°? Another participant said the same: “. . . I’m not a political animal. 
At least I've never wanted to be a politician, I've always behaved and done my 
job in a way that I am a professional. We did discuss this, and we were guar- 
anteed that we wouldn’t make statements there in political issues, only rep- 
resent a professional position.”*°? Later, many of them complained that the 
members of the opposition simply called them “communists,” lumping them 
together with the others. One of them remembered this as follows: “I joined 
not the MSZMP, I joined the government; what am I doing in the negotiat- 
ing delegation of MSZMP? [...] I was sitting there at the table, but I basically 
felt like a cactus that had simply been put there. [. ..] From the first moment 
I asked myself the question what I was doing there." 

The third and smallest group was composed of individuals who had 
ties to the circles of Miklós Németh, the head of the government or Imre 
Pozsgay, the Minister of State: that is, who belonged to the secretariat of 
the Council of Ministers or the Minister of State, respectively. These peo- 
ple were the loudest to claim that they had not been ordered to the nego- 
tiations but they were “commissioned” to represent MSZMP, so participa- 
tion was not mandatory for them. It was typical of them to be younger than 
average, and they followed the pragmatist-reformist political line. Later, they 
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were able to interpret their role from the outside, with irony. As one of them 
recollected: “Without a doubt it was problematic for me, because sometimes 
that funny situation occurred that people who had been my colleagues yes- 
terday were now explaining to me from the other end of the table the hideous 
effects of Bolshevism.”?°> 

From the negotiators of economic issues, many of them had professional 
relationship to the economists delegated by Liga, MDF, and SZDSZ. Both 
groups originated from the reform economists of the generation of 1968. The 
people who sat at opposite sides of the table were those who had abandoned 
the state party in time and those who had not.*°* According to the recollec- 
tions of an MSZMP delegate, the opposition “sometimes blustered that we 
dispose over pieces of information. I felt that this was a make-believe because 
those who were sitting in front of us were at least as informed as we were. Let 
me just say that one or two people from the opposition were simply involved 
in the work of the advisory bodies of MSZMP, and if they couldn't acquire 
some hot data otherwise, there they could've acquired them.”*°” However, 
this was true only of the reform economists who negotiated under the ban- 
ner of the opposition, because the economic participants of the historical 
parties of EKA had not been let in the circles of late Kádárian technocracy. 

At the political negotiations, the delegates of MSZMP were the closest 
to the organizations of the Third Side and the farthest from the radical wing 
of the opposition. However, the situation in the economic negotiations was 
reversed: in economic questions, MSZMP was closer to the delegation of 
EKA than to the representatives of the Third Side. Several MSZMP delegates 
we interviewed underlined that MSZMP and the opposition fundamentally 
agreed in economic issues, which was partially true but also contained a bit 
of ex post self-justification from the negotiators of the state party: “The basic 
position was that were no substantial differences between the opposition and 
our side. [. ..] As the Hungarian economy requires a great deal of capital, 
there is no other way than privatization. However, this was almost unac- 
ceptable to the Third Side." While the MSZMP and the dominant par- 
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ties of EKA wanted market economy, the delegates of the Third Side argued 
for various reformed "people's democratic" or third-way model of socialism. 

The MSZMP delegates to the political and the economic negotiations 
saw their own roles in a different way, and they also had different opinions 
about the historical significance of the negotiations. The ministerial dele- 
gates of the political negotiations, who were mainly young lawyers and “legal 
technicians” working on legislative preparations, experienced the talks as the 
great opportunity of their life, and they are glad to recall it. One of them 
said: 


It really was a sublime experience, that these Roundtable talks took place 
within the walls of the Parliament. Experiencing this at the age of 31 was 
a truly great experience, both personally and professionally. [. . .] Simply 
the fact that one can actively participate in the preparation of those mo- 
mentous laws that indeed created the machinery of the rule of law—this 
is something that to me as a professional, a lawyer, will always be unfor- 
gettable.*^? 

In the view of another participant, “it was totally clear that what 
needed to be prepared was not a revolutionary process, and every extrem- 
ism had to be excluded from this process. This was guaranteed. [. . .] It 
was obvious that civil rights must be granted to everyone, regardless of 
their earlier political behavior, and not only now but also later. [. ..] These 


were changes of world historical magnitudes, after all.”*"° 


Other ministerial delegates tried to distance themselves from the state 
party in their recollections. One of them said, “it was quite a surprise that 
the government-appointed delegation was put in the delegation of MSZMP. 
This created a conflictual situation for two reasons. First, it created a prob- 
lem a conscience, that now who is who and how represents what. Second, 
that previously there had been no coordination between the delegates of the 
government and the MSZMP.”*" As the negotiations proceeded, the role 
of the delegates of the party center continually declined, and the influence 
of ministerial delegates increased. “We consistently identified as govern- 
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mental experts, still they called us MSZMP. It didn’t feel well. [. ..] What I 
thought was not that I want to preserve this power structure to the MSZMP, 
not being an MSZMP member.""'* The growing importance of professional 
aspects was not surprising, considering that the last phase of the negotia- 
tions required making bills that can be submitted to the parliament. The 
dominance of the professional element in the delegation of MSZMP also 
meant that the working committees focused mainly on professional, and not 
ideological, issues, which also facilitated the emergence of an atmosphere of 
mutual trust among the parties. The officials saw the political situation more 
clearly than the politicians of the party state. 


It was absolutely clear to us that at the end of the transition we would def- 
initely leave our position because our worldview, basic principles, and 
the resentment against us meant there wouldnt be a place for us. [. . .] So 
we weren't led by any motivation like paving the way for our own future, 
therefore we didn't have to give up our views.* 


However, the role of the ministerial experts delegated by the MSZMP 
looked different through the glasses of the party center. György Fejti remem- 
bered, “we had full mandate to determine the composition of the expert del- 
egation, this depended exclusively on our own decision. Several excellent 
experts from public administration were involved in the work, in a lot of 
working committees. Later, this had the amazing ‘advantage’ that these peo- 
ple cooperated with EKA, as it soon turned out.”*"4 By the passage of time, 
professional connections and the need to survive proved to be more impor- 
tant than party loyalty. All those public administration experts who were 
not “paving the way for their own future” and only expressed their profes- 
sional opinion eventually found their place in the new system as well.?'5 

The political negotiations had serious importance. For the new constitu- 
tion, electoral and party law were formulated at the Roundtable negotiations, 
and that is where political agreement was made about them. We cannot say 
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the same about the economic negotiations, where the two main negotiating 
parties preferred stalling to decisions. The MSZMP participants who came 
from public administration felt their presence a nuisance, unnecessary at the 
economic negotiations; many of them had a bad opinion of the knowledge 
of their opposition negotiating partners, sometimes they looked down on 
them. They were those who were called the “Dimitrov Street boys” or the 
late Kádárian technocracy. Some of them made gestures that distanced them 
from the role of representing the MSZMP. 

According to a participant of the economic negotiations, “the less signifi- 
cant representatives of the opposition achieved that there would be economic 
negotiations, the MSZMP government which had lost ground politically but 
really pulled off some economic decisions that can be seen important wanted 
to emphasize how much more important that was, so people would focus on 
that. So they found each other [. . .] but I felt that this was an insignificant 
place of history. The character of the negotiations was akin to those discus- 
sions we had had for two hours every day at the Financial Research Institute 
and with friends.”*'* Another participant said, “all of knew the personal cir- 
cle of reform economists. Only earlier it wasn’t the case that I sit at one side 
and you at the other, but it was a debate in the circle of economists." A 
third recollection opines, 


Now it is an historical fact that the economic dimension of the whole 
trilateral negotiation was secondary. Reform economists were somewhat 
characterized by regulatory illusionism. This gave way, after the regime 
change, to a legal illusion that good laws need to be created, the rule of 
law must be created, we need a law for this, for that, for sports, for non- 
profit etc. And if we have the law, then okay, because things will work 


218 


just fine. 


Members of the technocracy of the late Kádár era accepted party mem- 
bership as an indispensable prerequisite of career but they did not think it 
was particularly important. Some of them assessed their role at the time with 
self-irony. “I joined MSZMP in 1987. [. . .] It really shows some good sense of 
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rhythm, doesn’t it? The truth is, I attached no importance to being inside or 
outside. [. . .] I went to membership meeting twice when I was enrolled, for 
the first and last time. I never thought, I wouldn't have thought even in 1988 
that the system would change in my lifetime"? There was one who real- 
ized only then that his membership in the party signaled something to his 
broader environment, and therefore he later—as one who had already burnt 
his hands with fire—adopted an anti-party sentiment. Finally, another inter- 
viewee summarized the dilemma as follows: 


... Being ina party, that’s not something I could do. I'm not a good poli- 
tician. I’m a politically active guy, but not a politician. [...] In 89, I found 
a solution that was appropriate for me. I joined MSZP, because I said that 
I owed this much to my friends. Then I soon quitted because I said that I 
owed this much to myself.**° 


An exceptional fact about the delegation of MSZMP is that it included 
ministerial delegates who were not party members as well.*** According to 
a recollection, 


Given the party state at the time, an expert of public administration had 
no other choice but to sit on the side of the party state. One wasn’t given 
an order like that, of course, but it would’ve been hard to refuse it. To me, 
it caused a serious problem of conscience for days, for I had never been 
a party member in my life. [. ..] They caught me at professional vanity, I 
tell you honestly. This had two reasons: on the one hand, taking part in 
something like this is a lifetime experience, and on the other hand, there 
was no one else who specialized in what I did, and what was one of the 
key topics of the delegation. Finally I managed to persuade myself, and I 
was quite ashamed of myself when those on the other side called us com- 
munists, and we couldn’t protest that, obviously, which sometimes was a 


rather unpleasant situation.*** 
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Besides constitution-making and the more important political decisions 
there was little or no coordination between the leadership and the negoti- 
ating groups of MSZMP. The party center did not require regular coopera- 
tion with its delegation, either: they substituted that for the one-sided decla- 
rations read out by the delegates of the party center at the negotiations. The 
majority of MSZMP delegates heard that position right there for the first 
time. This weakened the cohesion of the MSZMP delegation. “There was no 
plan, I mean it was partially thought out on the spot, so there was no single 
plan but various concepts. [. . .] This was an organic development.”** 

The strategy of the negotiating delegation of MSZMP was primarily 
devised by Imre Pozsgay and Gyorgy Fejti. Earlier, Rezső Nyers also tried to 
find connections to the opposition organizations and he seemed to be inter- 
ested in the economic negotiations, but this interested soon dispersed after 
he became party president. Prime Minister Miklós Németh did not regret 
that he could stay away from the negotiations, and as a head of government 
did not have to represent the “sinking ship” of MSZMP. Minister of Justice 
Kalman Kulcsár, who had concrete ideas about the reform of the institu- 
tional system and even accepted the presidential nomination of the HNF 
adopted a similar strategy. He tried to influence the lawyer expert delegates 
of MSZMP from the background, while he kept his person away from the 
negotiations. His influence prevailed only until his deputy minister, Géza 
Kilényi was present at the negotiations. General Party Secretary Karoly 
Grósz made a speech at the opening plenary session in June, but later he did 
not attend the negotiations. Visiting party organizations and preparing for 
the congress, he must have felt the gradual dissolution of his hinterland. 

In the end, there remained Pozsgay and Fejti as two opposing, comple- 
mentary characters. Pozsgay was born in 1933 in a small village to a religious 
agrarian, craftsman family. He wanted to be a priest in his teens, which was a 
typical way of mobility for the sons of modest families. However, completely 
different ways of mobility emerged after the communist takeover. After his 
political “awakening,” Pozsgay refused to attend religious education (he was 
the only one to do so among his peers) and he was a member of the com- 
munist party at the age of 18.**4 The diligent student went on to study at 
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the Lenin Institute, an elite institution of the time, and after he finished 
it, he became the headmaster of a rural town’s evening school of Marxism- 
Leninism. Organizing the cultural life of the town, Pozsgay realized it for 
the first time how far he can get in the politically detached field of culture, 
and he can easily acquire intellectual supporters by introducing measures 
that favor the local social elite. In the 1980s, Pozsgay tried all this on the 
national level, first as Minister of Culture and later as the general secretary of 
the Patriotic People’s Front, the largest mass organization with an own daily 
paper and hundreds of local organizations. In the years before the regime 
change, he was already backed by a large body of supporters. He changed role 
in 1988: abandoning the HNF, he became politically active in the politburo 
of the state party and the government of Karoly Grósz, contributing to the 
removal of Janos Kadar. 

When the negotiations of the National Roundtable began, Pozsgay was 
justified in believing that he could control the opposition, the “histori- 
cal” wing of which started under the aegis of his People’s Front. Previously, 
Pozsgay had acquired great experience in negotiating with intellectuals with 
critical views. He spoke their language, many of them looked up on him, 
there were some who even saw him as a new Imre Nagy in the second half 
of the 1980s. It is little exaggeration to say that most organizations and their 
representatives at the negotiations of the National Roundtable—from MDF 
through the People’s Party and BZSBT to the populist-reformist branch 
of MSZMP—originated from Imre Pozsgay. At one point of the negotia- 
tions, Pozsgay even dared to go on vacation for several weeks and let Gyérgy 
Fejti represent MSZMP in his absence. According to a recollection, “Pozsgay 
deliberately withdrew from the negotiations, and he wanted to return as 
some kind of peace angel, because his completely obvious aim was to become 
president of the republic in some way." 

The interviewees remember Pozsgay as keeping distance from his own 
party of which he was the formal chief negotiator. Yet it could not be said 
with certainty either that he represented the interests of the government vis- 
a-vis the party. Many of them saw him as a politically independent figure,*** 
to whom his position as Minister of State in the Németh government and the 
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good connections he maintained with some opposition circles were equally 
important. Growing independent from the party was something Pozsgay 
himself acknowledged, too: “I was given mandate by the political committee 
of the party, which meant I was formally accountable, but I had a large room 
for maneuver [. . .] although in some issues they required preliminary consul- 
tation. I usually tried to avoid such consultations, and I tried to enforce the 
politics of faits accomplis? ^7 

In contrast to him, his rival, Gyórgy Fejti—who came from the Budapest 
University of Technology and had a regular cadre career—made the impres- 
sion of a grayer, more pedantic, and sometimes actually fearsome party sol- 
dier. Fejti had logical and rational thinking in his own framework of inter- 
pretation, but he was not flexible enough to break with his original premises. 
Fejti was an outstanding colleague of Károly Grósz in the 1980s and later a 
leader of MSZMP in Borsod county. Unsurprisingly, it was harder for him 
to communicate with the writers, historians, philosophers, and sociologists 
who had just stepped into politics than his well-known party apparatus. 
Accordingly, Pozsgay could use his situational advantage in his side-games 
with Fejti and the apparatus, which temporarily increased his prestige in the 
media as well as among his opposition negotiating partners. 

Indeed, the difference in the program of Fejti and Pozsgay was smaller 
than it seemed from their difference in style and tactics. Both accepted 
peaceful transition to multiparty democracy and the idea of free elections. 
However, Fejti could not think but within the given frame of the party, and 
in the process of transition he also accepted he wanted to ensure the best pos- 
sible positions for MSZMP.” Assuming that both wanted democracy, Fejti 
imagined that with the state party while Pozsgay, without it. And as the sur- 
vival of the state party and democracy were clearly irreconcilable, many peo- 
ple feared that Fejti would be willing to jeopardize the success of democratic 
transition for the survival of MSZMP. Later, he himself denied this: 


227 Interview with Imre Pozsgay, 1997. 

228 Fejti agreed with neither the banning of MSZMP from workplaces, nor that the party state should ac- 
count for its properties as part of the democratic transition. As he wanted to negotiate about the contro- 
versial issues in a package deal, he disapproved of the fact that the agreement was signed on September 
18 despite some issues being unresolved. He believed that MSZMP should not sign anything until there 
is an agreement in every issue because an early agreement would later narrow the negotiating position of 


the party. 
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If we wanted to deal with things in a coup-like fashion—there were sce- 
narios for this—then we could’ve run through that couple of important 
laws, announced presidential elections, we could’ve won that, too, we 
didn’t have bad chances for winning that, this is how we were thinking. 
[...] But it was obvious that there must be competitive elections, so we re- 
jected the Polish example out of hand.*” 


Pozsgay rather sacrificed the state party, which was explained by his crit- 
ics citing his presidential ambitions. After he became the presidential nomi- 
nee of MSZMP in June, he remained much less loyal to his party. According 
to his insider opponents, the party had become a burden for Pozsgay by that 
time and he wanted to get rid of it as soon as possible, this is why he sup- 
ported acts of internal deconstruction. In the logic of the party center, Fejti 
was decent and Pozsgay, indecent because Fejti did represent the party at the 
negotiating table while Pozsgay represented only himself. But the state party 
was a burden not only to Pozsgay it was irreconcilable with democracy, too. 
Whatever personal political ambitions Imre Pozsgay had for acquiring the 
position of presidency, in the issue of reforming MSZMP the changes justi- 
fied him. Fejti became more and more insignificant in the last weeks of the 
negotiations, for the leadership of MSZMP broke up: Nyers, Németh, and 
Pozsgay broke with Karoly Grósz. 

At the end of the negotiations, MSZMP had at least three different 
visions of the future, all three related to the possible coalition govern- 
ment of the party after the elections. Miklós Németh and his circle of 
advisors mainly saw opportunity for cooperation toward urban liberal 
intellectuals; Pozsgay preferred the populist-national line. Rezső Nyers 
believed that the future coalition partner of MSZMP would be the Social 
Democrats.*3° 

The successor Hungarian Socialist Party (MSZP) eliminated the word 
“worker” from its name.' With its new name, the party got rid of not only 
certain reminiscences of the party state but also the contradiction that 
existed between the declared goal of the party and the sociologically describ- 
able intellectual composition of its membership. It is a result of the experi- 


229 Interview with Gyorgy Fejti, 1997. 
230 Interview with Andras Tóth, 1997. 
231 That is why its abbreviation changed from MSZMP to MSZP. 
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ence of the Roundtable talks that the government apparatus, that is, a sig- 
nificant body of the top level of the party state did not enter the new party. 
“We took it seriously what Miklós Németh said, that the government had 
basically no other responsibilities but one job, [. . .] to lead the country until 
the elections. It was an historical mission of Németh to do his, and he did 
it. It followed from this that we wouldn’t enter the successor party, because 


232 


we couldn't take on that role in that moment.”** Later, intellectuals in the 
MSZP led by Gyula Horn were needed only as diligent professional politi- 
cians or advisors. Those from the reform circles who stayed became party 
politicians, while Pozsgay left the party in autumn 1990. However, the ini- 
tial legitimacy problems of the new party made it necessary to include some 
established intellectuals who represented the MSZP in its parliamentary 
group. To some of them, it was allowed to realize their intellectual identity 
in extra-party initiatives while not putting the internal stability of the party 
in danger. 

Ironically, the sudden vacuum on the political left made MSZP, the for- 
mer party of cadre intellectuals the main political beneficiary of the protest 
votes against social pauperization and increasing unemployment. In 1993, 
MSZOSZ, which was close to the socialist party, won the trade union elec- 
tions in 1993, and MSZP won three of the five by-elections between 1990 
and 1994. It took only two years to leave the political quarantine it had been 
relegated to at the time of the regime change and scored a landslide victory 
in the 1994 elections. Paradoxically, the party in power had to carry out eco- 
nomic transition on the one hand and become the left-wing, “blue-collar” 
party of workers and employees on the other hand. After 1994, it became the 
task of Prime Minister Gyula Horn to balance between the two traditions of 
the left: modernization and solidarity. 

Altogether MSZP spent 12 years in government (1994-1998, 2002- 
2010), 10 years as the leading party of a coalition government and two years 
(2008-2010) in minority government with external support. MSZP did not 
disappear after its electoral defeat in 2010 but continued to exist as a mid- 
sized party. From the 1989 negotiating delegation of MSZMP, four partici- 
pants?? became ministers of MSZP, while another one became a minister of 


232 Interview with László Varga Sabján, 1997. 
233 From the 1989 negotiators of MSZMP, Judit Csehák became Minister of Health and Social Affairs in 
the Medgyessy government (2002-2003); Tibor Draskovics served as Minister of Finance in the first, and 
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MDF. But even some people from the Third Side found their way to the 
socialist-liberal government: the later Prime Minister, Ferenc Gyurcsány and 
two later ministers, arrived from there.?35 


Minister of Justice and Law Enforcement in the second Gyurcsány government and the Bajnai govern- 
ment (2004-2005, 2007-2009); Imre Forgács was Minister of Justice in the Bajnai government (2009- 
2010); and György Szilvásy served in various positions in the second Gyurcsány government (2006-2009). 

234 Mihaly Kupa, who negotiated under the banner of MSZMP at the roundtable in 1989, was Minister of 
Finance of the Antall government in 1990-1993. 

235 Ferenc Gyurcsány represented Demisz, a youth organization, within the Third Side. He served as Prime 
Minister between 2004 and 2009. Péter Bárándy, who negotiated under the banner of SZOT on the 
Third Side in 1989, became Minister of Justice of the Medgyessy government (2002-2004). Magda 
Kósáné Kovacs was Minister of Labor in the Horn government (1994-1995). 
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Interpreting Democracy: The 


New Movement Intellectuals 


ust a bit more than a year after the establishment of a first democratic 

government a pro-democracy movement appeared on the scene which 
enabled the rise of a new group of activists, the movement intellectuals.’ This 
initiative reflected on the disappointment of liberal intellectuals concerning 
the performance of the conservative Antall government and post-transition 
politics in general. Representatives of the Democratic Charter movement, 
initiated in the autumn of 1991, were afraid that the government would be 
captured by the radical Right, and they wished to confront that with basic 
democratic values to keep democracy alive. This movement intended to pres- 
ent a universal democratic position but at the end it helped left and liberal 
parties to come to power. Therefore, the Charter is an ambivalent legacy in 
Hungarian politics which reflects on the ambivalent stance of intellectuals 
on politics itself. The rise and fall of Democratic Charter represent the clos- 
ing period of exceptional political influence of the intellectuals. 


1. IHE TYPES OF INTELLECTUALS ARRIVING IN POLITICS 


International elite research demonstrates that in revolutionary times the elite 
changes not only in composition but also in the pattern thereof. The decay- 
ing, parochial elite representing the ancien régime is temporarily replaced by 
specialists who were marginalized for political reasons, mainly cosmopoli- 


1 Eyerman and Jamison, Social Movements and Their Intellectuals. 
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tan intellectuals with universalistic ideas." However, as soon as this excep- 
tional moment of history passes intellectuals have increasingly hard time 
finding their place in the framework of the new political regime, because 
their knowledge is depreciated and their influence decreases vis-a-vis politi- 
cians who live for everyday politics. 

The year of the regime change was a milestone, various groups of intellec- 
tuals found themselves in the first line of organizing parties. According to the 
recollection of Janos Kis, “1989 was a wonderful year, as if it was all March. 
New friends everywhere. Addressing hundred thousand people on Kossuth 
Lajos square. [. . .] But this was not just a new beginning but an ending, too. 
The time of the democratic opposition was up. The heroic age when our chosen 
lifestyle carried moral and political importance ended." Founded by former 
dissidents, SZDSZ quickly became the second strongest party of Hungary. 

Party formation in the situation of vacuum forced and their previous 
moral stance urged the opposition intellectuals not only to represent the 
principles of democracy but contribute to their practical realization as well. 
The names of the dissidents were known to relatively many people because 
of their samizdat writings. A joiner, later mayor of a district of Budapest 
described this as follows: “When at the turn of 1988-89 it could be seen that 
there is a ten-percent chance that things will change, such an opportunity to 
take a life-changing path is presented only once in a person’s lifetime, then 
I immediately started to look for the whereabouts of the community whose 
writings I had been reading continuously for five years.”* Many of the new 
arrivals interpreted political activity as a mission or at least as a response to 
the exceptional historical challenge. 

Who should make history if not those who have plans, ideas, and norma- 
tive models for that? According to a participant, “one suddenly felt the wind 
of making history. We never had a feeling that ‘now everything depends on 
us, but everyone shared a notion that ‘something is happening, and I am 
too inside of it"? For a moment, perspectives hitherto unseen opened for 
the intellectuals. “In this generation, which I was a part of, everyone had 
to decide what path they were on. Such generational experience is quite 


Lasswell, “Agenda for the Study of Political Elites”; Putnam, The Comparative Study of Political Elites. 
Kasza, Metamorphosis Hungariae, 85. 
Interview with Ferenc Gegesy, 1997. 
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rare that someone in their thirties-forties can fundamentally change their 
career, that they have such great choices. Many people chose politics." The 
rapidly changing stages and the sudden appearance of new faces made the 
dynamics of transition continuously rolling. Some activists were active in the 
movement scenes only, while others could transform themselves from activ- 
ists in a trust-network to politicians. 

Yet the bureaucratic, routinized political positions of institutionalized 
democracies were not attractive to many intellectuals who took part in the 
transition. Seeing that victorious civil society gives way to party elites tied to 
particular interests, many of them felt that the new system became different 
from what they had fought for. They later renounced the world of parliamen- 
tary democracy and decided to join movements as they did not want to give 
up their previous, critical position. By this, they underlined that the process 
of democratization had not been completed by the creation of institutions, 
and the new democracy requires civil control, too. In addition, they justly 
called attention to the deficiencies of democratic political culture. After 
1989, the literature of lost illusions swelled to a surprising degree.” Several 
writings suggested that some of the previous politically active intellectuals 
had fought less for institutional democracy and more for their own privi- 
leges." However, many intellectual politicians experienced their arrival in 
politics as drifting: a process which was not planned. True, in the Kadar era 
virtually no one could plan for this. According to a recollection: 


I was interested in politics but I wasn’t in it. [. . .] The aura, the atmo- 
sphere of the thing was like that it caught my interest. I got acquainted 
with spellbinding people. And, well, I was more and more sucked into 
the thing. [. . .] I was happy to go, and then they said that EKA nego- 
tiations would start, and someone with a law degree would not be bad 


there.? 


6 Interview with László Bruszt, 1997. 

7 Grass, “Losses”; Heym, “Ash Wednesday in the GDR’; Huyssen, "After the Wall”; Jorgensen, "Ihe End 
of Anti-Politics”; Pithart, “The Intellectuals in Politics"; Reich, “Becoming an East German Dissident’; 
Siklová, "Ihe 'Gray Zone’ and the Future of Dissent.” 

8  Bernik, "Ihe Forgotten Legacy of Marginal Intellectuals"; Kovács, "Planning the Transformation"; $mo- 
lar, “From Opposition to Atomization"; Tismaneanu, “Truth, Trust, Tolerance." 

9 Interview with Matyas Eörsi, 1997. 
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In the pluralist political system forming after the Roundtable negotia- 
tions, different intellectual types emerged in the first years of democracy with 
respect to politics and becoming politicians. Based on the path the former 
intellectuals arriving in politics chose, I distinguish below the types of “pro- 
fessional,” and “brooding” intellectual politicians, and the “quick retreaters.” 


I.I INTELLECTUALS TO BE PROFESSIONAL POLITICIANS 


In the 1980s, no member of the opposition prepared to become a professional 
politician. The opportunity that suddenly presented itself caught everyone 
off guard. The first category is comprised of those former intellectuals who 
became professional politicians because they realized relatively soon that 
that was their real, “natural” occupation. It turned out then or soon after 
that, to a large group of intellectuals, the intellectual occupation they had 
formerly pursued was just a divergence in their life. They might have always 
wanted to become politicians, but they had no opportunity, or they did not 
want to collaborate with the old system and deliberately kept distance from 
politics. An intellectual who later spent 16 years in the parliament, said: “I 
didn’t prepare for a political career, but my research topics were always politi- 
cal, public law related. Yet I did not think I would ever become a politician.” "° 
Members of this group assimilated to the role of politician easily and they 
aimed at becoming professional politicians as soon as possible. To them, pol- 
itics was not a “menial thing.” They lacked the otherwise common intellec- 
tual haughtiness vis-a-vis politics for they felt that they were getting the hang 
of politics, and they admitted to this openly. They easily identified with their 
political role, and they wanted to elevate to a professional level as soon as pos- 
sible. As one of them stated: “Liga was important to my life in one respect: I 
learnt a great deal, therefore I arrived in party politics with a political educa- 
tion. How one can appear in front of people, how one can sell something in 
the papers. I grew up together with the current political generation.” ™ 
There were some former dissidents whose activity in the democratic oppo- 
sition was almost automatically continued in EKA, and their participation 
there naturally drifted them further to parliamentary politics. “It was almost 


10 Interview with Péter Tölgyessy, 1997. 
11 Interview with Gabor Horn, 1997. 
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natural to me to grow into the existence in the great organized opposition, or 
the Network which was the precursor of SZDSZ. [. . .] After all, it was up to 
me, but it was ‘why not that I would’ve had to explain. [. ..] Whereas from the 
previous experiences it followed that running in the elections, if not a duty, 
but a consistent continuation of what we had been doing up until then." 

Another politician was a lawyer in the 1980s, he had no role in the dem- 
ocratic opposition. But he had family-based motivations to oppose the sys- 
tem. His lawyer father participated in a revolutionary committee in 1956. 
Later, he was put under police supervision, got no job. Eventually, he had to 
work as a storekeeper at an agricultural company and died at a relatively early 
age. His son joined MDF at the first opportunity in 1988, and a year later he 
helped the party, with the consent of the party leadership, at the Roundtable 
talks. The lawyer who was described by his fellows as extremely ambitious 
was present at almost every subcommittee, from EKA he had a straight path 
to the parliament and, later, the government." He who was still unknown in 
May 1988 became Minister of Justice of the first freely elected government. 

A young politician, who later became president of Fidesz, had a more 
gradual learning curve to professional politics. His path led from profession 
to unionism, then to sectoral politics and parliamentary membership, that 
is, the role of a professional politician. It is worth following the stations of 
this process: 


I tried whether being a teacher and politician can be done simultaneous- 
ly: they cannot be. I know what it was like when I was a good teacher and 
I also know what it was like when I was a bad teacher. That feels bad, it’s 
not good to do that. I had to decide which one I choose, and I made a de- 
cision for several reasons. It’s interesting, exciting, I hadn’t done this yet, 
it pays more. One can indulge in exhibitionism here as well as there. [. . .] 
But for a long time I had a feeling that unionism is a more transparent, 
more accessible thing to everyday morality. It was a process of learning to 
me to learn unionism and slowly learn what politics means, too. So how 
these things build on each other. I approached politicians with prejudice 
for a very long time, just like everyone: so that this is power, the gravy 


12 Interview with Ivan Pető, 1997. 


13 Interview with Istvan Balsai, 1997. 
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train, they would betray their mother. [. ..] Eventually I became a politi- 
cian de facto without myself accepting it. So it happened sooner in reali- 
ty than it did in my own decision. [. ..] When I made this decision, then 
I still had this idea, that either politics or profession. What was defini- 
tive was whether I could realize my professional ideas more efficiently in 
a party than in a trade union which became more and more closed as a 
small, intellectual club. This was one aspect. [. ..] Now this is not what 
I think but that there is no sector-neutral, politics-free public policy, so 
there is no pure professional issue, an issue of professional policy is also 
like a bullet in a handgun, it can be very beautiful, very round, and very 
well able to hit the target, but what we target with it is defined by politics. 
There is no pure science, no pure professionalism, no pure sectoral issue 
which is above that [. . .] that’s naivety. [. . .] There exists even today the 
attitude of independent intellectual, which serves this as well as that, and 
refines the otherwise quarreling politicians; this is a very beautiful idea, 
but in most cases the haughtiness of independent intellectuals and the 
disdain of politicians serves self-deception. [. ..] In the 90 percent of cases 
these are not value-based debates or scholarly intellectual fights but tac- 
tical fights appearing in the cloak of value-based debates. But this is an- 
other issue, so it surely involves the paranoia, mania, and narrow-mind- 
edness typical of all politicians. [. . .] This is how I became an education 
politician from an interested person, then a sectoral politician, and from 
that, maybe, a politician. But I don’t really believe that, let us rather say 
that representative. There are many representatives but few politicians 
who would know not only the role but the play as well. And the bulk of 
the people know only the role, not the play, and the professional politi- 
cian is distinguished by that he knows the play as well. They are not writ- 
ing it, there are only very few who can do that, but they know that this is 
a play in which they act." 


A politician who started as a promising social researcher said the following: 


I had a double self already from the beginning of the 1980s. Thus, I've al- 
ways been passionately interested in politics, in political public life. But I 


14 Interview with Zoltan Pokorni, 1997. 
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also loved my career, and particularly there where I was. [. ..] So there was 
some hesitation in me, but I'd be lying if I told you there was too much. 
For some time, I tried to do the two together but then I saw that this 
doesn’t work in time either, and really it worked at the expense of both. 
[...] I wouldn’t be doing this if I believed that I made a bad decision." 


Democratic politics had considerable attraction at the time of the transi- 
tion. The concepts of lying, stealing, and corruption belonged, according to 
the general perception of the period, to the communist system, and there- 
fore there were many people in the beginning who genuinely thought that in 
the democratic system of checks and balances popularly elected politicians 
would be surrounded by recognition and respect. Thus, becoming a profes- 
sional politician seemed for many intellectuals like the logical continuation 
of their career. 


1.2 MISSION, SENSE OF DUTY, BROODING: 
THE INTELLECTUAL POLITICIANS 


This group was composed of several heterogeneous, self-reflecting, and often 
brooding, intellectual politicians. Partially, it involved those who partici- 
pated in politics because their "sense of mission" or sense of duty predestined 
them. They entered politics with idealistic, romantic feelings, and therefore 
they had an important role in the symbolic politics of the regime change, but 
their influence declined by the routinization of democratic practice. Others 
did it driven by the sense of duty, while again others had politician-like char- 
acter earlier, too. As writers, they started to make politics not so that they 
would once be free to write, but they wrote so that they would once be free 
to make politics. However, for them neither writing nor politics remained an 
end in itself: both were subordinated to a higher idea, a moral goal. 

The group also involved new actors who had not been active on the side 
of the opposition before 1989 but appeared when the hour of action had 
come and participated in the formation of the parties as well as the work of 
the Opposition Roundtable. One of them was a lawyer in the country, from 
there he was recommended to one of the opposition parties. "I received a 


15 Interview with Istvan Szent-Iványi, 1997. 
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two-line message from Imre Furmann to appear then and there at the door 
of the parliament, my name will be submitted, and they will tell me what to 
do." Despite the vague orientation, the lawyer did a serious job in one of 
EKA’s subcommittees, and thus there was a straight line for him leading to 
the parliamentary group of the largest party after the elections. There he soon 
found himself in internal opposition, though, after which he left the party 
and organized a new one. But he did not manage to win a parliamentary seat 
for the second time, and after 1994 he returned to the legal profession. 

A lawyer from Budapest who played a key role in the formation of EKA 


remembered: 


I was called up by Uncle Gyuri Szabad, in agreement with Antall, to urge 
me to become a candidate, and I told him, “no, dear Gyuri, I have decid- 
ed”. “Well”, he said, “drop by, let’s discuss it”, and then we spent a whole 
night with discussion, and Uncle Gyuri had this argument that “look, 
the parliament will be formed, and what are you going to do?” I tell him 
“TIl remain a lawyer and will deal with legal issues”. He says “that'll lead 
to nowhere; it will lead to that you convene once every year, and recall 
the heroic times with lots of beer.” I say, “well, there will be something, 
I'll be a lawyer”. He says, “No. Politics will be happening now in the par- 
liament [. . .] and there are a bunch of inexperienced people on this side, 
after all some of us have picked up some skill in the Opposition Roundta- 
ble, so it is your plain duty to do it.” So this is how he convinced me. This 
was the decisive point, that we had picked up some skill, and, let me add, 


some national reputation as well.’” 


One of his fellow representatives argued by saying that the most impor- 
tant reason for him becoming a politician was professional in kind. 


What I saw was an opportunity. I experienced it during the Roundta- 
ble talks that a host of issues in my professional expertise which had 
been debated for years and we hadn't been able to make progress because 
the ministry and various administrations had been against it [. ..] could 


16 Interview with Istvan Balás, 1997. 
17. Interview with Imre Kónya, 1997. 
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be passed. [. . .] I didn't want to be a representative, when |. . .] called 
me up and asked whether I felt like running. I was brooding for a long 
time, finally after some long-long brooding at the end of October 1989 
I said yes." 


A similar story was told by his fellow MP who arrived from the EKA 
negotiations to the parliament and became a politician. 


In the beginning I observed things a bit from the outside, like inside as 
well as outside, and I was actually enjoying this. But they said that they 
wanted me. [. ..] “Then I'll drift off if everything settles, and then that’s 
it, Pll have made a trip”. Therefore, I finally ran in the elections, and went 
to conventions. I got a seat from the list. After that I spoke in the par- 
liament, for the second time, the third time, and then my legs no longer 
turned into jelly.'? 


Politically active intellectuals long hesitated between the role of the intel- 
lectual and that of the politician. To them moral drive per se was not enough 
a reason to accept their new political role. They repeatedly had to answer 
the question: why do I make politics? The fight between their intellectual 
and politician selves remained undecided for a long time. Some decided to 
become politicians out of a sense of responsibility. Others attempted the 
impossible: to reconcile the two, trying to multiply themselves by piling 
intellectual and political occupations. Many of them became very popular 
with the voters because it could be seen that they had no thirst for power. 
They did not want to be politicians at all costs; to them, it would not have 
been a tremendous loss if their fate brings them to continue their intellec- 
tual occupation instead. For a long time, they made role-alienating gestures, 
but as the parties became more and more bureaucratized this attitude made 
them foreign bodies within their party. Some of them was crowded out, 
others gave up politics voluntarily, but their decisive majority became pol- 
iticians. There was precedent even for such compromise that they retreated 
from the front line of politics and pursued their intellectual occupation but 


18 Interview with Péter Hack, 1997. 
19 Interview with Matyas Eörsi, 1997. 
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they retained positions in the various, non-executive bodies of their parties. 
If we use Mihaly Vajda’s provocative definition for politician, namely a per- 
son who “can make unprincipled compromises if necessary,"^? then those in 
this group have not become politicians. 

Another participant of the Roundtable talks, who was a university pro- 
fessor and later became a member of parliament, named sense of duty and a 
moral drive as the two main reasons for his career change. 


I’m an accidental politician, just as many others in Hungary in this time 
[. . ] I just got caught in this without any preplanning. I was interested in 
politics just as much as any intellectual, and when opposition movements 
became palpable, we and those who with a similar mindset it was obvi- 
ous: it is our plain duty to join one of the branches of opposition, to help 
the democratic forces. |. . .] But there was another reason, too: I was a 
member of that committee of lawyers and historians which reviewed the 
show trials. That dirt and filth we saw there was really hard to stomach.*! 


In this description, participation in democratic politics appears as “puri- 
fication” after the illegal acts of the decades before the regime change. She, 
Katalin Kutrucz, was kept in the parliament for two terms by political sense 
of duty, but she would go back and teach at the university as well. After her 
time in the parliament, she became the vice director of the Historical Office. 

One of his fellows believed he was crowded out because of his eccentric 
nature. He wanted to stay in politics, while he also somewhat did not want 
to stay. There was a task he would have gladly done but as he was given no 
opportunity for that he accepted leaving. 


Really, when they came to power, I was still in the board of MDF, but 
even there I was always a little pain in the neck. [...] I had different ideas 
about some things, and later I dropped out of this broad. [. ..] I was a 
candidate of MDF, when we were still tight, and they put me to the end 
of some list of representatives. I never made it to the house of represen- 
tatives. I didn’t really want to make it, either. Well, I regret it, actual- 


20 Vajda, “Ellenzék vagy kritikai nyilvánosság," 66. 
21 Interview with Katalin Kutrucz, 1994. 
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ly I would've been happy to take part in the cultural policy for a bit [. . .] 
so, just a bit, about the character of the cultural government, I would’ve 
gladly taken part in it as a professional.** 


Intellectual politicians typically spent a single term in the parliament and 
turned away from official political activity only later. 


Why did I stop? No drama there. One thing is that I’m lacking certain 
qualities to be a politician, and obviously, because of my role in the tran- 
sition, I cannot be a private, that wouldn't make much sense either. [. . .] 
Look, if someone is not utterly stupid, has some rhetorical skill, and can 
write decently, and he has some energy, that’s not enough. I’m not a good 
team player, I'm not the kind of man who can spend his time sitting in 
committee meetings. I can hardly tolerate boredom—and yet the whole 
political life is one gigantic meeting, it's hard for people tougher than me, 
too. Simply I have no patience for these things, then this cannot be done. 


So it would've caused great suffering to me if I had to stay in this.? 


One ofhis fellows also retired after four years in the parliament. Later, he 
assessed the period as follows: 


I'm not blaming history and mysel£ it's up to everyone to judge, but any- 
way I spent a lot of energy in politics. I wrote tons of texts for SZDSZ 
which really shouldn't be preserved, and I hoped that by artificially tear- 
ing myself out of politics, by the liberating feeling I'd be shaped back to 
the kind of man I had been. This was the general reason for my exit. The 
other reason was political: it was clear that if the government changes, 
if the first peaceful change of government in Hungarian history takes 
place, then will, for the first time, the revolving stage work normally, in a 
European way in Hungary. This was the goal of my political life, not the 
rule of a certain party. In this sense, my promise that I'll leave politics 
when this comes into being had been due for four years." 


22 Interview with Imre Kerényi, 1997. 
23 Interview with Gáspár Miklós Tamás, 1997. 
24 Interview with Miklós Haraszti, 1997. 
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Learning to take political roles was considerably easier for the members 
of the historical parties than for the representatives of the parties which had 
grown out of the movements of the 1980s. For the former involved, fewer crit- 
ical intellectuals and more former politicians and their protégés. However, 
this caused serious headaches to many members of the larger liberal party, 
including Janos Kis, the first president of the party. 


SZDSZ had no president until the beginning of 1990. It only had a board. 
Then the National Council convened to discuss the composition of the 
national and Budapest electoral lists of the party, and then they made the 
proposition which, I think, was quite natural at that time, that I should 
lead the national list, which I declined, and said that I didn’t want to run 
in the parliamentary elections, I was determined that during that term 
I'd retire from politics. [...] And this was what led to that, after long per- 
suasion I accepted a compromise that we create the position of president 
and DII take it. Even if I won’t run for a parliamentary function. It is due 
to this accidental circumstance that SZDSZ had a president at the time 
of the elections, otherwise it wouldn't have had one. 


Intellectual politicians gradually drifted out of the front lines of politics 
and later, depending on their occupation, became CEOs, civil servants, or 
managers; returned to their original, literary, or scholarly occupation; or per- 
haps they continued to work among gray eminences as advisors. But even 
that happened that after a long break they showed up as a member or sup- 
porter of a newly founded party. 


1.3 QUICK RETREATERS 


Finally, I call those in the third group quick retreaters. They were those intel- 
lectuals interested in politics who interpreted the flirt with practical politics 
as a small detour in their lives due to the exceptional situation. As soon as 
they sensed the passing of the historical moment, they returned to their orig- 
inal vocation. We can also find among them people who might have felt like 
making politics but realized that they are generally unsuitable and drew the 


25 Interview with János Kis, 1997. 
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consequences quickly. Representatives of this group did not regard themselves 
as politicians even during their short episode of politics and retired after the 
Roundtable talks or the free elections. However, they did not lose their inter- 
est in politics and some of them were later occupied as consultants, or appeared 
as organizers or supporters of associations, NGOs, and social movements. 

There was someone who said that “I sensed party politics as a direct attack 
against my person.”** Others explicitly referred to the irreconcilability of 
intellectual and political occupations. A sociologist participant, founder of 
Liga, saw it as follows: 


I said that “here’s a situation, an opportunity, and if it doesn’t play out, 
I can get out of it morally clean, and now that’s worth more to me”. 
[...] I’m sure there are some people who believed that a trade union was 
founded, I didn’t think that for a second. I didn’t want to make politics. I 
didn’t like this intellectual company. It’s a great shortcoming of intellec- 
tuals that they lack the skill to communicate with other layers.*” 


Someone experienced his retirement as completely natural and has no 
sense of loss in retrospect either. “When there was a general meeting where 
Fidesz decided that it would become a party and run in the elections, I left. 
Because I experienced that processes were about to turn around, and Fidesz 
didn’t do things because it regarded them as important but because it was 
thought they would bring votes. I didn’t like that.”** There was a person who 
would have accepted the role of a politician, but he soon realized that this 
role is far from his character. 


I made politics out of good will. I didn't feel bad about becoming a poli- 
tician, but I didn’t regard it as a life goal either. In this sense, I made pol- 
itics on a principled basis. Therefore, I did everything “as it was”, not as a 
“good” politician.*? 


Another quick retreater complained about the workload: 


26 Interview with Pal Bártfai, 1997. 
27 Interview with Janos David, 1997. 
28 Interview with Andrea Pelle, 1997. 
29 Interview with Péter Hardi, 1997. 
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I realized this cannot be endured for a long time. For what the politicians 
do, if they take it seriously just a little bit, it quickly burns one out. Mean- 
while I had a full-time job, and I wanted to think, or at least to do any- 
thing. [...] Then I gradually made up my mind that I'll exit from this is- 


sue.?? 


A participant sensed contradiction between his vocation as an economist 
and his political job of interest representation. 


Indeed, I dropped out, and I think this was typical to many economists, 
that the urgent tasks of transition and the unionist work grew contradic- 
tory. That is, there's need for layoffs during the transition, there's need for 
more flexible wages, there's need for painful changes, that's evident for an 


economist. But not for someone from a trade union.?! 


This explanation also reveals how dominant a role the idea of economic 
liberalism played in the regime change. For the participant who retreated by 
citing professional reasons did not even consider that the orientation of the 
economic profession can be other than neoliberalism. 

There were some who occasionally fulfilled formal positions but were 
more in the position of advisors from the beginning and used their informal 
influence to control their organization. They were in the first line of retreat- 
ers during the regime change because they said it outright that they did not 
want to become political actors for a long time. A somewhat sarcastic recol- 
lection described them as follows: 


A group of sociologists was totally there as the brain. Time and again 
they would come home, say something important, bustled, then left for 
America and hell knows where else, to do their own little research, living 
the normal life of the Hungarian scholar. [. . .] They had never had the 
ambitious to take part in this, they never took part in any competition, 
but came here, bustled a bit, then left.3* 


30 Interview with Antall Gyulavári, 1997. 
31 Interview with Janos Gács, 1997. 
32 Interview with Gabor Horn, 1997. 
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but it was a long road until the differences between the identity of intellec- 
tual and politician became clear. For a long time, there remained transition 
between these roles, and this situation was more comfortable to the intellec- 
tual than to the politician. The new prime minister was bothered by the fact 
that the intellectuals listened to the words of a pianist more than his own. 
And when an intellectual politician made a mistake, the political class tried 
to relativize it as “part of his literary oeuvre,” raising laughs from the pub- 
lic opinion. A quick retreater who had participated in the Roundtable talks 
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The free elections of 1990 brought Hungary to the era of democracy, 


recalled the events as follows: 


It was a strange situation that I didn’t represent myself. [. . .] It was the 
first time when I had to represent an organization, and I thought that it 
was very strange because I said my personal opinion there, too, because 
there was no control behind me, the party had no official opinion. And 
then I started to think that the only worse thing could be if it had. Then 
I decided that this whole party stuff is not for me, I am too individualist 
to this, and I don’t want to renounce this role that I always say my own 
opinion. [...] Then I asked whether I wanted to run, and I immediately 


said, without a moment of thought, that no. 


One of her fellows in the People’s Party had a similar opinion: 


accepted a diplomatic position, became an ambassador for a while. Finally, 


In 1989 I somehow didn't feel that I was part of a transition process, this 
was just a duty kind of thing for me, I’m an expert in something, and I 
had to stop them from doing something bad in the last minute. Then I 
could work on this with enthusiasm. [. . .] Since then, I’ve been asked to 
become a state secretary for four times, and they’ve said that this is my 


perversion that I always turn it down. 


One of the intellectual activists of MDF was a quick retreater, but later he 


33 


Interview with Eva Voszka, 1997. 


34 Interview with Maria Zam, 1997. 
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he returned to the academic sphere and continued working as historian. He 
remembered this as follows: 


I've been involved in politics two times, in 1983 at Mozgó Világ and in 
the autumn of 1988 when MDF became an organization and I joined 
immediately. Choosing a party depended on my personal circle of ac- 
quaintances, which is the Lakitelek and partially also the university and 
friendly milieu, the Eötvös Collegium. [. . .] I come from a rural intellec- 
tual family. I was on the national list both elections, but I always asked 
them to put me in the back of the list, because I didn't want to join the 
parliament. Rather, I just signaled my solidarity, fraternity.° 


The conflict between movement activism and professionalism appeared in 
several parties, and thus it can be seen as a concomitant feature of democratic 
transformation. It was disadvantageous to the political heirs of the demo- 
cratic opposition that a considerable number of their 1989 opponents, that 
is, the representatives of the new technocracy of MSZMP members found 
their places in the forming government hierarchy and built links with the 
first representatives of a slowly forming new bourgeoisie rather easily. They 
would form the layer of “new clientele.":* While the program of their most 
important political opponent, the leading MDF had advocated a "county of 
owners" and the creation of a national middle class and national bourgeoi- 
sie, eventually it made a compromise with certain groups of the reform intel- 
lectuals who attained considerable influence during the last decade of state 
socialism. The radical populist wing of the party, on the other hand, exerted 
strong pressure in a rather militant way to carry out their original program. 
A quick retreater from the People’s Party who was also assistant state secre- 
tary in the Antall government gave up very soon: ^I wasn't able to work with 
them, because governance back then was indeed hand-guided.”*” The gov- 
ernment fluctuated between the permissive way of embourgeoisement and 
the interventionist way of "bourgeoisie creation," often alternating the two. 
According to the recollection of a Fidesz participant: 


35 Interview with Andras Gergely, 1997. 
36 E. Szalai, Gazdaság és hatalom. 
37 Interview with Maria Zam, 1997. 
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Back then we thought that one can do politics while also representing 
his own principles. And we didn’t have to make many compromises. I 
absolutely call back those times with nostalgia and a positive feeling. We 
wrote amendments, speeches, we thought that was important. Then the 
situation was such that what we believed to the professional standpoint 
was also demanded and represented by the politicians. It happened only 
later—and I think that’s okay—that the politicians made a decision that 
was in their interest, and they had to sell it, and the experts were trying to 
offer the professional justification or underpinning of that decision. But 
back in the day it was the exact opposite: what we decided as a profession- 


ally good and sympathetic opinion that was represented by politicians.?* 


Imre Furmann, a legal advisor member of MDF, did not want to become 
a politician, and whenever he was asked, he offered other people instead of 
him. He believed that during the Roundtable talks, 


We could learn a great deal of political culture, learn culture of dispute, 
entertain various forms of solutions, so that was a very strict but very 
good school of becoming a politician. [. ..] But I didn’t run in the elec- 
tions in 1990, it was the three of us with Csoóri and Lezsák who con- 
sciously refused to run. I interpreted my role in a way that Ill really make 
the party, I'll participate in the party life. I wasn’t very good at direct pol- 
itics, but I was eager to participate in the background work in the good 
sense, if I had any strength, that was it. I worked in the party as a grey em- 
inence, this was practically unknown to everyone but the membership, 
which was very satisfied, as it totally elected me to the leadership. [. ..] In 
April 1995, I said that I wasn't longing for any position, I left them, and 
acquired my lawyer license. Since then, we've provided legal defense for 
Roma people whose rights were encroached because of their origin. I've 


developed a national network 120 lawyers have joined it.?? 


The playing field of 1989 intellectual politicians continued to narrow, but in 
the world behind politics many ofthem found the role that fit their interest. Here, 


38 Interview with Attila Fólsz, 1997. 


39 Interview with Imre Furmann, 1997. 
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the careers of three aforementioned actors diverged. Among the quick retreaters 
of MDF, Csoóri became the leader of the Word Federation of Hungarians, a 
state-supported organization, while Furmann started over and built up a human 
rights NGO independently. Lezsák changed his mind and, as if he was escap- 
ing forward, joined parliamentary politics in 1994, and he has been there since. 
Others who didn’t want to become politicians capitalized on their network from 
the time of the Roundtable talks, and were occupied on lower levels, as profes- 
sional advisors of certain parties or experts at municipal governments. 

A participant of the Roundtable talks, a theater director, talked about the 
role of intellectuals this way: 


A poor man cooks with water, and the political history of Central Euro- 
pean nations proves that every time comes someone, because there isn’t 
anyone else but the nation’s writer, composer, and poet, and the politi- 
cal role has to be played by the poets. But the thing is that artists, poets, 
and writers are extremely subjective people, and I think they’re incapable 
of the art of balancing. Whereas politics is the art of balancing. [. ..] We 
are too egotistical, and our self is too much. We can only experience the 
world via our self, and we are intolerant. Usually, when the artist or the 
writers becomes a politician, they'll be intolerant. They cannot forgive 
30-year-old grievances, cannot step over their own shadow, what makes 
them good writers, or good painters, because they are consistently what 
they are. I can only speak ill of those politicians who started as writers 
or artists. [...] But as there was no layer of politicians, the change of the 
regime really had to be done consciously by this layer, the intellectuals.*° 


In the line of the causes of the conflicts created by intraparty movements 
one can also find the role confusion of those politicians who had been criti- 
cal intellectuals. 


It’s strange how many people who acquired just a little bit of power be- 
came so much unlike themselves, it was strange that one got involved 
in such a political role and there they isolated from the problems they 
had grown out of. The politician no longer reads, save for those one and 


40 Interview with Imre Kerényi, 1997. 
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a half pages which are given to their hand, no more. [. ..] This is a genre 
like this, I cannot be in any other way. I hadn't read for a long time then, 
too. In this respect, one is vulnerable to their advisors, the people around 
them, so I learned these things there that the most important thing in 


the politician's profession to learn selecting their coworkers.*' 


A significant part of the intellectuals of MDF and SZDSZ became polit- 
ically active after a successful political career, and therefore for most of them 
there was a chance of return from politics. Many of them remained ambiv- 
alent toward the role of politician until the mid-1990s, and although those 
who chose professional politics began to pick up this role faster, the relative 
unity of the old intellectual groups had been broken by the mid-1990s. 

From the point of view of the internal stabilization of the party system, 
a positive development was the realization that internal movements need to 
be steered outside the parties. However, this also called attention to the frag- 
ile legitimacy of the democratic institutional system, as well as the weak- 
nesses of the organizations of interest representation. Although the situation 
was far from the “class power” of intellectuals, the pretense showed some- 
thing else: in the Third Republic, the first President of the Republic was a 
writer, the Prime Minister was a historian, and the Speaker of the National 
Assembly was an academic historian. The president of the largest governing 
party was a historian, its parliamentary leader was a lawyer. The president of 
the largest opposition party was a philosopher, and its parliamentary leader 
was a legal scholar. Parliamentary debates represented high quality, the polit- 
ical duel was often accompanied by mental duel between the representatives 
of the government and the opposition. Certain better or worse formulations 
caused excitement in public opinion for a long time. 


2. MOVEMENT-INTELLECTUAL POLITICS AFTER 1989: 
THE DEMOCRATIC CHARTER 


Following the elections in 1990, the media, which had regained its freedom 
only one year before, provided a major opportunity for former dissidents. 
In these years, genuine exuberance of the intellectuals could be observed in 


41 Interview with Csaba Ory, 1997. 
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the media. There is virtually no other period which saw such proliferation 
of interesting studies in Hungarian magazines and journals as after the fall 
of the system built on censorship and self-censorship. Yet many intellectuals 
watched political programs on television and read daily papers rather than 
magazines and journals. A feverish political interest prevailed among them. 


2.1 THE OPINION LEADERS 


Until 1988, most journalists were basically loyal to the Kádár regime. If they 
wanted to remain a journalist in the official press, they did not really have a 
choice. Earlier, only certain literary and social science journals could afford 
to publish studies written in a more critical spirit. The threshold of tolerance 
changed by the current political situation, but certain editors** were quite 
adept in sensing the boundaries of censorship. Generally, they were charac- 
terized by the attitude that “I must be inside power even at the price of com- 
promises because others who could be in my place would stop way before the 
wall; I, however, go all the way to the wall, even if I do not break my head on 
it.”® Most of them did not even reach this point. The party bureaucracy was 
keen on keeping the critical voices of the press isolated and properly counter- 
balanced, and the journals from supporting certain lines. 

The emergence of samizdat journals made the public sphere bipolar, and 
they served as a kind of reference to the readers of the “first public sphere.” 
As I mentioned earlier the voice of the democratic opposition was further 
strengthened by Radio Free Europe, which called the attention of great 
many radio listeners to the existence of samizdat. All this had an impact on 
the official press as well, leading to that the editors of certain journals under- 
took open confrontation with the state. And while they rarely came out as 
winners, such scandals forced the representatives of cultural politics to make 
awkward explanations and questioned the shaky belief in the omnipotence 
of the party bureaucracy. From the mid-198o0s, the strict line dividing the 
two kinds of public sphere weakened. In the form of university papers and 
journals with low circulation, a gray zone emerged which, following its medi- 


42 Such as the editors of Valóság, Tiszatáj, and the old Mozgó Világ. 
43 Konrad and Szelényi, “Intellectuals and Domination." 
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atory nature, reflected on the ideas published in the second public sphere. 
The more and more free flow of critical ideas began. 

This was the situation in Hungary when the glasnost of Gorbachev hap- 
pened. The younger generation of journalists was soon affected by the change 
that took place at the dailies, as well as the intellectual and later political 
programs of radio and television.** The “revolution of words” took place, 
the victory of critical rationalism, whereby the critical intellectuals as com- 
municators brought humiliating defeat both in the sense of telos and techne 
to the bureaucracy and its selfevidently old-fashioned mode of speech. As 
Konrad and Szelényi noted in a contemporary study, the “culture of criti- 
cal discourse” created the alliance of the new emerging political elite and 
"mediacracy." 5 The normative model of the journalists who facilitated the 
victory was the practice of mass communication of Western open societies. 
This was the ideology represented by the association they founded Publicity 
Club as well. 

If there was a revolutionary element in the course of 1989 it was, first 
and foremost, the revolutionizing power of free thoughts that could be pub- 
lished. Moreover, to a certain extent the power of thought substituted for the 
revolution. It was enough to present certain demands symbolically or implic- 
itly, the effect was still certain." There was almost no need to foment a rev- 
olution, for everyone thought the same anyway. Obviously, this would not 
have been possible without the memory of the revolution of 1956, the sur- 
vival of civil courage, the fear-dissolving effect of Gorbachev's glasnost, the 
decade-long existence of samizdat, and the fast adaptation of the younger 
generation of the party bureaucracy. Still, the mostly bloodless changes of 
1989 can be seen as the products of the explosion of mass communication 
which enhanced ideas at an incredible speed and broadcast them in a visual 
manner as well. Intellectuals put these radical ideas into words and dis- 
played them in pictures and symbols. “I beg the pardon of those involved 
but turn in Hungary can be realized today only by having the intellectuals at 
the helm,” wrote Sándor Csoóri," the leading figure of the populist intel- 


44 Such was, in the radio, the program Bagoly (Owl), 168 Ora (168 hours), and Ráadás (Encore), and in the 
television Hírháttér (News background), Napzárta (Ending of the day), and Panorama (Panorama). 

45 Konrad and Szelényi, “Intellectuals and Domination." 

46 Hofer, "Harc a rendszervaltasért szimbolikus mezőben.” 


47 Csoóri, Nappali hold, 74. 
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lectual group at the time. However, in the everyday life of Hungarian soci- 
ety a “silent revolution” took place. The idea of embourgeoisement inspired 
the second generation of party bureaucracy as well. To the intellectuals, this 
embourgeoisement effect meant that, seeing themselves as the representa- 
tives of civil society, started to behave as legally conscious citizens. 

Ina situation of historical vacuum, the ideology-creator intellectuals who 
formulated ideas in the language of the era and were able to deal with the 
media had unquestionable victory over the bureaucracy of the old order. It 
achieved this as the occasional coalition of heterogeneous intellectual lay- 
ers, orders, and “tribes” which wanted modernization, bourgeoisie order, 
and Westernization. This coalition was so mixed because the fundamentally 
order-like post-totalitarian society included certain germs of classes, as well 
as relatively more advanced, isolated layer interests. The technocrat intellec- 
tuals appeared as a layer, and they spoke a language that was similar to that 
of the opposition representatives of the estate-like political counterculture. 

The old bureaucracy and the older generation of political leaders disap- 
peared, and the technocratic and critical intellectuals could not find either a 
strong ally or a strong opponent in the “classless” society of the post-Kádárian 
world. The emerging vacuum indeed sucked in the intellectuals into politics. 
They defined their identity by comparing themselves to other critical intel- 
lectual groups, the ones they had already known. Under the leadership of 
intellectuals, quick party formation started, and pluralization succeeded by 
the reconstruction of certain elements of fragments of political legacy, by the 
recreation of the legacy." Earlier several intellectuals feared that the eco- 
nomic reorganization started by a too slow embourgeoisement would not 
lead to democracy. An historian belonging to the democratic opposition, 
Miklós Szabó argued in several lectures in the 1980s that “private nest feath- 
ering” and petty embourgeoisement would not lead to democracy but hin- 
der its formation. Mihaly Vajda, too, warned about the stability or even 
rigidity of mentalities.’ In Hungary, institutional democracy was formed 
before capitalism, but the formation of the latter caused the fermentation of 
the order-like intellectual coalition. 


48 Vajda, "Ellenzék vagy kritikai nyilvánosság," 67. 
49 M. Szabó, Politikai kultúra Magyarországon. 
so Vajda, "Ellenzék vagy kritikai nyilvánosság”; “Mentalitasok.” 
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Post-communist transformation in some ways turned out to be the oppo- 
site of what Gramsci described. The case was not that every class birthed 
its own “organic intellectuals” but political intellectuals waited for the com- 
ing of their own “organic class” on which they pinned their hopes. Whereas 
until then they themselves provided political representation to their values, 
and many of them sacrificed their intellectual being as they became politi- 
cians. However, by the time the new capitalist class organized it became clear 
that it would not be the “organic class” of the intellectuals. 

According to the researchers of elite change, 


The distinctiveness of the new capitalist societies of East Central Eu- 
rope is due to the coalition of class fractions and elites which currently 
rule them. This coalition constitutes a “power elite,” which controls the 
command positions of political, cultural, and economic institutions, 
and is busy making “capitalism without capitalists.” For the time being, 
this post-communist power elite does not look like a capitalist class [. . 
.], [n]or does it resemble the communist nomenklatura [...]. Instead, the 
new power elite of post-communism resembles most closely what Bour- 
dieu has called “the dominated fraction of the dominant class in West- 
ern capitalism”: it exercises power principally on the basis of knowledge, 
expertise and the capacity to manipulate symbols, in short, “cultural 


capital." 


These authors believed that this new leading elite, the “politocracy” 
of intellectual politicians on the one hand and the cultural elite on the 
other hand would form the *New Class" that leads the system. This is 
what they called post-communist managerialism, a concept referred to 
Burnham's thesis of manager capitalism,’ albeit they also found the 
social environment of the post-communist system obviously different 
from that of the 1930s. The description concerned the diffuse social rela- 
tions, the distributed and “recombinant property," ? as well as the sit- 
uation of social and political uncertainty and the related legal uncer- 
tainty. The main rule-makers of the system were the financial managers 


sı Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsley, “The Theory of Post-Communist Managerialism,” 61. 
52 Burnham, The Managerial Revolution. 
s3 Stark, “Recombinant Property.” 
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and those experts who worked at such foreign and international finan- 
cial organizations which design local capitalism for the purposes of the 
global economy. The integration of the intelligentsia into this new power 
structure served the more efficient legitimation of the system, but this 
intelligentsia could only play the role of a subordinate, controlled faction 
within the power elite. 

The analysis of Eyal and his colleagues offered a combination of elite the- 
ory and New Class theory, into which the authors also included certain parts 
of Szelényi’s earlier theory about the intellectuals.5* The analysis gave a faith- 
ful image of the chaotic period of the 1990s, yet it perhaps took the transi- 
tional interests of the power elite too seriously when it placed the function 
of control before property. The thesis of managerialism overestimated the 
stability of the coalition of leaders, technocrats, and political intellectuals 
as well. Later, it became obvious that the leaders and members of other elite 
groups were very much interested in property acquisition. After the years of 
anomie, they understood consolidation as solidifying wealth accumulation 
and making the process irreversible. Sensing the changing circumstances, 
Eyal and his colleagues refined the main theses of post-communist mana- 
gerialism in their book published a year later. They no longer perceived it 
as the beginning of a possible, historically unique social system, but as the 
early period of social conflict emerging in the wake of the birth of the new 
wealthy class. 

When the state socialist system collapsed, not only did the third phase 
of socialism not come but we had to wait a little time for the return of cap- 
italism as well. Intellectuals “won,” not as an organized New Class but as 
the “vanguard of building capitalism."56 Although critical intellectuals had 
been successfully marginalized by the Kádár regime for a long time, it had 
become clear by the time of the regime change that the gap between the ideas 
of opposition intellectuals and the society was not as big as they had thought. 
The intellectuals were forerunners, but they did not end up being alone. That 
is why they could return to society in 1991 when their representatives felt 
that they had to protect the freshly won democracy. 


54 Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsley, “The Theory of Post-Communist Managerialism.” 
ss Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsley, Making Capitalism without Capitalists. 
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2.2 BACKGROUND OF THE FORMATION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC CHARTER 


Liberation from party state rule spurred many people precisely to not to be 
members of parties anymore, they would not “drag in the wake” of party pol- 
itics, not even in the multiparty system. Defining this attitude as his own, an 
MSZMP participant of the Roundtable talks described it as follows: 


When I got rid of the great burdens of my life and at last, I could quit this 
with impunity, then I did. When man grows wiser and wiser, and the 
older he becomes, the more he realizes that this is a game. There are only 
more important things like this in the world. [. . .] I think it’s unimagina- 
ble that I'll once again listen to the speech of some chap I find dead bor- 
ing, only because it’s part of the order. Hell, no. I've already liberated my 
spirit, I'm already my own master to a degree that I’m not willing to ac- 
cept the slightest limitation, neither in my thoughts or time. This cannot 


happen to me ever again.’ 


This liberation that became a collective experience created the basis for 
those journalists, artists, and members of other intellectual groups who had 
been passive in the Kádár era to use their social capital to join—in various 
roles, with ties to various networks, in many cases existing as hybrid intellec- 
tuals**—the post-regime change, less risky new movement politics. 

In the following, I illustrate the role of the new, movement intellectu- 
als after the regime change through the history of a political protest move- 
ment of intellectuals, the Democratic Charter (DC) which existed between 
1991 and 1994. The movement served as the umbrella organization to several 
demands which were either different or interpreted in a different way. One 
of these demands was the reawakening of a formerly politically active but 
later depoliticized civil society and the representation of a democratic con- 
sensus "above" partial interests in the party pluralism that came into being 
in 1989. An opposition to authoritarian tendencies was also important; an 
emphasis on the idea of participatory democracy as opposed to the practice 
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of an “elitist democracy” based on the idea of representation. The initiative 
was similarly motivated by the united opposition to radical right and the cre- 
ation of an experimental field for a possible socialist and liberal political alli- 
ance within a political movement. Social, cultural, and political goals were 
mixed in the movement, of which not only participants but also organizers 
were often unaware. 

While the DC was initiated, after the regime change, by intellectuals 
who had gone from the former regime opposition to the new political elite, 
Charter spokespeople and direct supporters were the joining media intel- 
lectuals, who were trained to become critical intellectuals by the move- 
ment and also allied themselves with literary intellectuals and the activat- 
ing artistic intellectuals. The history of the DC is a peculiar verification to 
the Gramscian? theory of movement sociology‘? which holds that the move- 
ment as a cognitive praxis is itself such a social process of learning that offer 
opportunity to train for the role of critical intellectual. A fter the era of dissi- 
dence and regime opposition, the history of the DC can be described as the 
history of learning another critical intellectual behavior, the role of move- 
ment intellectual. The DC and the related new movement phase concluded 
the long decade of intellectuals. 

In the 1980s, dissident intellectuals led an underground movement 
way of life. Their independence ensured that they had been the most out- 
spoken critics of the Kádár regime. As a group, they served as an example 
for Hungarian journalists in the transitional period. This group efficiently 
mobilized the public in the autumn of 1989 to terminate communist party 
privileges, and by insisting on a referendum they blocked the way to a prema- 
ture presidential election planned by those in power. This same group openly 
supported the taxi drivers’ blockade, a four-day-long unrest following price 
increases during which taxi drivers blocked the main roads and bridges of 
the capital, bringing traffic to a standstill in Budapest in October 1990. By 
supporting the taxi drivers, the group helped prevent the government’s use of 
force against those taking in the blockade. The democratic opposition in the 
1980s was able to stimulate a political, though rather isolated, public, creat- 
ing the missing link between state and society. The leaders of SZDSZ main- 
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tained a dissident attitude for a long time, and the popularity of the new 
party grew as long as it was able to give a movement interpretation to its pol- 
itics. The taxi drivers’ blockade was the last chance for that; being in opposi- 
tion to the regime or demanding to take over the government did not prove 
to be effective in this respect—society was unimpressed. 

The emergence of representative democracy and a professional political 
elite slowly narrowed the playing field of a critical intellectual attitude. It 
was a painful experience for the SZDSZ leadership to realize that a consid- 
erable number of party sympathizers had grown disillusioned with politics. 
It turned out that a parliamentary democracy demands the replacement of 
antipolitical diction with an openly political one." Both the party leader- 
ship and liberal intellectuals were dissatisfied because they felt that the prin- 
ciples so successfully followed in 1989 were disintegrating, falling victim to 
the struggle for power in restoration “revolutionism.” 

Certain intellectuals created their own journals which were more or less 
independent from their party, deviating from or supporting the current 
“party line.” Determined politicians acquired Magyar Fórum, which repre- 
sented the Csurka wing of MDF. Intellectuals wavering between the roles 
of politician and intellectual edited the now weekly Beszélő which focused 
on social and political issues (SZDSZ). Magyar Narancs was edited, not by 
quick retreaters as the bi-weekly magazine gradually attained more indepen- 
dence and it completely detached from Fidesz in 1992. Good relations were 
soon developed between the liberal half of these journals and Budapest’s soci- 
ety of journalist, while the journalists and politicians who leaned toward the 
government and the populist line attempted to establish a new association 
of journalists closer to them. First, in the autumn of 1991 they created the 
Press Freedom Club as a counterpart to the liberal Publicity Club. In March 
1992, the Club resorted to the slogan of “press fairness” as it was renamed 
the Community of Hungarian Journalists (MUK) and became an alterna- 
tive association of journalists, in opposition to the long-existing National 
Association of Hungarian Journalists (MUOSZ). However, this attempt did 
not bring the expected results, and although several journals were created or 
reorganized by the government® the bulk of the journalist society was criti- 
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cal of the government’s activity. Most of the journalists feared their indepen- 
dence in the so-called media war that broke out over the replacement of the 
respective leaders of state radio and television,® and they sympathized with 
Arpad Göncz, the President of the Republic as a check and balance to the 
government and with the opposition parties. 

The liberation of 1988—1989 offered an ethical revolution for the media. 
Young journalists came to the fore, and older ones tried to change their atti- 
tude and give up their past submissive practices. Cutthroat competition 
started for keeping and winning over readership, which meant, in the demo- 
cratic environment, that newspapers focused on news, interesting items, and 
sensations, not propaganda. As a result, most of the papers were strongly crit- 
ical of the new government. Government politicians failed to realize that 
criticism would attract more readers than the apologies that fed-up journal- 
ists had been writing during the years of the dictatorship. Thus, a consider- 
able part of the media became “opposition” naturally, due to the very nature 
of free press. It is no exaggeration to claim that the period of 1988-1994 
was “the era of freedom of the press” for the journalists, who had already 
become independent from the state party and not yet become dependent on 
the new owners. The period of creative anarchy was followed by the period 
of strengthening dependence on the new owners, who were often backed by 
the new political forces. 

Cracks appeared among the groups of the liberal intellectuals, which 
had never been completely homogeneous. When some of those groups were 
organized as a government coalition and some, as political opposition, a 
difference between their norms and models became apparent. The parties 
and persons who had formed the government coalition as “natural allies” 
could be divided further into two groups. One group was comprised of the 
followers of Jézsef Antall. They advocated a model of Western social mar- 
ket economy and multiparty democracy, but their rhetoric was that of pre- 
war politics. This approach expressed the conservative values of a return to 
democracy, which, however, was alien to the approach of the media after the 
regime change. No conservatism linked to modernity could come into being 
in Hungary; instead, conservatism appeared in its traditional form, in oppo- 
sition to modernity. The part of the press called “liberal” was suspicious of 
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the conservatism of the Antall government primarily because it could not 
believe, of the traditional language, that it was a modern conservatism. 
Further, for historical reasons, its democratic grounds were felt to be rather 
unstable. In the second group were critical intellectuals turned into govern- 
ment politicians. They preserved their critical attitude, but it had been based 
on a romantic, antimodernist ideas even in the years of the Kádár regime. 
That is, in this second case, basic differences— not only linguistic and stylis- 
tic ones—existed between the liberal media and some politician-intellectu- 
als turning toward populism. 

These factors and a campaign against journalists by the MDF even before 
the 1990 elections strengthened the tendency of the media to sympathize 
with the opposition parties. In the debate of government and opposition 
parties, two different approaches to history appeared. One said that the four 
decades of communism had “interrupted” Hungarian history, involved a 
complete break with its continuity, and, therefore, history had to begin at 
the point where it had been broken. The other thought that communism 
had been a distorted kind of modernization which, despite its catastrophic 
effects, resulted in modifications in the structure and values of the society, so 
that after its fall, not the interwar status had to be taken as a starting point, 
but Western liberal democratic norms need to be followed. Both the media 
and the opposition parties interpreted the 1989 political changes in the lat- 
ter way. Although regime change ended by restructuring the country's insti- 
tutions, a Ku/turkampf between norms and models continued, and intellec- 
tuals turned politicians were especially sensitive to that. 

The first years of the 1990s saw the beginning of the retreat of intellectu- 
als from parties. In the Central European intellectual culture, demonstra- 
tive references to civil society meant resistance to the state.5^ Beyond the var- 
ious orientations of political vocation and professional commitment, critical 
intellectuals had to develop a new form of action, a new kind of strategy for 
political interest representation. A strategy which does not restrict politically 
active intellectuals to various fields of professional or party-political activi- 
ties but offers opportunity for self-realization. It seemed that political intel- 
lectuals may attain a dominant role in the vacuum that emerged after the 
regime change and before the consolidation of the new layer of professional 
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intellectuals and the new class of owners."5 After a few echoless attempts, a 
new intellectual political movement, the DC became an example for this. 


2.3 FROM NEED TO MOVEMENT 


In August 1991, some editors of the former Central European samizdat jour- 
nals who were currently the publishers of the journals that carried the leg- 
acy of the former democratic movements met in Budapest. At the confer- 
ence, the author György Konrad, the president of International Pen Club 
proposed a Central and East European Democratic Charter setting forth 
in a joint statement the minimum requirements of democracy for the post- 
communist countries of the region. Konrad wished to model the Charter on 
previous solidarity initiatives of the opposition such as the Czech Charta’77 
and the related signature campaigns from the dissident era. He aimed to ease 
newly arising ethnic tensions that were about to bring armed conflict in sev- 
eral places. Participants of the meeting, however, rejected the proposal say- 
ing, “it’s no use enforcing a romantic role of intellectuals that used to be topi- 
cal in the past but is not so anymore.” They argued that “key issues are now in 
the hands of professional politicians and the whole idea would come to some 
aborted drive of the highbrow.’ 

What did not seem a feasible international project became topical in 
Hungarian domestic policy a few weeks later. A few days after the failed 
Soviet coup of August 1991, Imre Kónya, the head of the parliamentary 
faction of the largest governing party, the MDF, published an article*' in 
which the politician urged a stricter policy by MDF regarding privatiza- 
tion, the mass media, and punishment of the past regime’s guilty persons. 
The paper revealed that those of the center of the government and the MDF 
probably identify with views regarded earlier as too radical. Kónya empha- 
sized that those steps had to be taken even if most Hungarians were against 
them. Further, he said, Western responses should not be feared as Europe 
had already recognized Hungary as a democratic state. 

The Konya paper was interpreted by SZDSZ leaders as a threat. The exec- 
utive body of the party reached the conclusion that the only way to prevent 
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a shift to the right by the government coalition and authoritarian tenden- 
cies in the shift’s wake was to appeal to democratic citizens by issuing an 
open Charter stating that democratic restructuring had not been completed. 
To support their proposal, Bauer and Kis, two leaders of the party analyzed 
authoritarian tendencies in the MDF in a lengthy article. On analyzing 
the situation, leading politicians of MSZP joined SZDSZ leaders. However, 
the arguments by SZDSZ representatives included an important statement 
addressed directly to the critical intellectuals of 1989: 


The group of liberal intellectuals, who have done so much in the press, in 
clubs, and other public forums to prepare the ground for restructuring 
during the late Kádár period, split as soon as political changes took place 
and have been unable to recover from the split to this very day. Some of 
them have been absorbed by the opposition parties. Those who stayed 
out turn their back on party politics with disdain. Those who are in often 
fail to see what is outside the Parliament, those who are out are increas- 


ingly antagonistic to Parliament and the whole new political structure.” 


In order to bridge the gap between insiders and outsiders, the authors pro- 
posed a division of labor. 


Intellectuals working within the parties should realize that lacking sup- 
port of independent intellectuals shaping the public view, their voices 
are crying in the wilderness. Nonparty member intellectuals should re- 
alize that their fate is also at stake in political struggles, and it is no use 
maintaining their independence by saying six of one and half a dozen of 


the other.7? 


The proposal was still conceived in the old framework of dissidents by 
speaking about insiders and outsiders and not making a distinction between 
intellectuals and politicians. If we accept the definition of an intellectual as 
one who has trans-contextual knowledge and secures his given social posi- 
tion by that knowledge alone, politicians can no longer be considered as 
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intellectuals. For a politician’s social-political position is legitimized by the 
voters rather than by their professional knowledge."' This is true even if 90 
percent of the Hungarian MPs elected in 1990 had a professional university 
degree? and they often behaved as political-minded intellectuals rather than 
politicians. Bauer and Kis however, wrote not a sociological but a political 
article aiming to mobilize people: “all who are freedom and against total- 
itarian rule by communists or else shall join forces to defend democracy." 

Feeling a growing political apathy and disillusionment in the country, 
the authors wanted intellectuals who were increasingly distancing them- 
selves from politics to return to the ranks of supporters of democratic poli- 
tics by taking part in the proposed public demonstration. Yet the initiative 
carried the risk of dividing society into those who are for freedom and those 
who are against it. Thus, the executives of SZDSZ emphasized that their ini- 
tiative was not antiparliamentarian and laid stress on the collaboration of 
individuals committed to the same cause rather than on party politics. Ivan 
Pető of the SZDSZ said, “the members of the Alliance of Free Democrats 
would sign the Charter as individuals, but the SZDSZ would not be signa- 
tory as a party, a political organization." At the same time, the Publicity 
Club also published a statement condemning the principles of the Kénya 
paper. 

The document, completed two weeks later, was put together primarily 
by members of the former democratic opposition.” The title of the docu- 
ment was a reference to the Czech Charter 77, one of the outstanding initia- 
tives of the struggle for freedom in Central Europe. During the debate, a dif- 
ference of opinion arose between liberal and socialist-minded participants 
on whether social rights could be regarded as an inherent part of democracy. 
In the end, those rights were included for the participants wanted to publish 
a generally acceptable document that could signed by everybody, including 
those who supported the ruling parties. 

The DC was issued on September 26, 1991, signed by 162 mostly liberal 
intellectuals. The full text was published the next day in four national dai- 
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lies. The document listed 17 criteria of democracy in different areas of soci- 
ety. The opening lines also explained the need for a Charter: 


We, signatories to the Charter, Hungarian democrats, independent of 
our party politics, believe that the democratic process is held back in our 
country. Many have turned away from politics not only as a result of our 
declining living standards but also because this is not how they imagined 
democracy. We know that, as in all historical transformations, this is a 
decisive period in our history that brings not only hardship but benefits 
as well. We would like to safeguard them, and thus we deem it necessary 


to proclaim what sort of Hungarian Republic we want.*° 


The declaration was signed by 4,000 people by early December. Although 
its text was not openly anti-government, Prime Minister Antall thought it 
was. He called it “a collection of elementary constitutional theses” that could 
be signed by practically anybody and was therefore politically meaningless; 
on the other hand, he considered it an opposition action directed against the 
government that coalition sympathizers could not stand for. He took the 
stance that there is democracy now and not that “there will be" when the con- 
ditions in its 17 points were met; and if there is democracy, whoever doubts 
its existence questions indirectly the democratic legitimacy of the govern- 
ment and existing institutions and is, in the extreme, antidemocratic. 

Differences in the use of the term democracy were conspicuous. 
Democracy was a political concept for the prime minister and his supporters, 
based on institutions and representation. For the signatories of the Charter, 
it was a wider, social concept based on civil participation in a process that 
“can never be ended by nature."7 The existence of political democracy in 
Hungary was not questioned by the signatories, they themselves had fought 
for its birth in the 1980s. However, they felt a need to identify with the role 
of a critical intelligentsia and to maintain that identify by changing from 
being advocates of political democracy to advocates of a society’s democracy. 

Political and critical intellectual motivations were inseparably mixed in 
the Charter from the minute it was born. Politicians supporting the DC 
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were probably endeavoring to widen the political base of opposition politics, 
while the critical intellectuals regarded it as a new public social form of a crit- 
ical intellectual identity—as an opportunity for the intelligentsia to break 
away from partial truth and continue to be a representative of some “univer- 
sal truth.” The DC was issued apropos of the Kónya paper but it did not want 
to be a daily political response to another daily political event. Rather, it 
wanted to state the basic principles of democracy, and mobilize the intellec- 
tuals. Thus, the Charter gained an independent life: it turned from a means 
to an end. As Imre Keserű, a high school teacher who formerly had been in 
the MSZMP reform circles, put it: “For three years, I've been waiting for the 
moment to meet those people again who were friends in 1989 but have been 
‘blown away’ by politics. It’s uplifting that we finally stand here again, side- 
by-side, knowing that we must strengthen each other again."7? 

Following Antalls response, whether to sign the document turned into a 
political, moreover, a loyalty issue: therefore, the great majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the government coalition and their sympathizers did not sign 
it. The action seemed to be a highbrow intellectual initiative that was going 
nowhere. However, when Antall dismissed the governor of the independent 
National Bank of Hungary” because he had signed the DC, the slumber- 
ing initiative was given a new impetus. Antall regarded the central bank gov- 
ernor’s signing as an act of disloyalty, saying “if somebody is crying for free- 
dom at a place where there is freedom, that person has become the victim 
of a misconception or is lying. Neither the governor of an independent cen- 
tral bank, nor any member of the government can give their name to such a 
document."*? Csurka, the leader of MDF radicals, used harsher wording: “It 
should be realized that the Hungarian people authorized the MDF at free 
elections to govern the country. Overemphasizing a need for professionalism 
is a dirty trick by the Bolshevik.”*' The signatories to the Charter, however, 
thought their earlier fears had come true. “By relieving from his position, the 
governor of the Hungarian National Bank for his doubts about the freedom 
of speech in Hungary, the Prime Minister proved there was no freedom of 
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speech,” said Gyorgy Konrad. Another liberal writer, Mihaly Kornis added 
that “this is the evidence that the government ruthlessly wanted to imple- 
ment antidemocratic goals."** Both parties thought they were true demo- 
crats and wanted to protect democracy against each other. 

The cashiering of the central bank governor caused a scandal in domes- 
tic policy. In response, the leading bodies of the opposition parties joined 
the signatories of the Charter, therefore lending it party political weight. The 
most important was the joining of the three parliamentary opposition par- 
ties (SZDSZ, MSZP, Fidesz). Signatories protested to the government valu- 
ing economic actors by their political loyalty rather than their performance. 
Dailies published the 17 points of the DC again. A group of economists 
turned MPs warned in an open letter against the independence of the cen- 
tral bank being endangered by political interests. 

When the signatories convened another meeting in the beginning of 
December 1991 to discuss their strategy, Konrad made three proposals. He 
said that (1) the DC should be established as an organization with spokes- 
persons to speak out on topical issues from time to time; (2) neighboring 
Central European countries should start their own Charters; and (3) col- 
laboration between such movements should be launched. By this proposal, 
Konrád also revived his own previous proposal about an international 
Democratic Charter. On the following day, a group of DC signatories issued 
a protest statement which condemned the way the central bank governor had 
been relieved, called Charter sympathizers to join, and announced a rally to 
clarify appropriate further actions." They also published a full-page political 
advertisement, whose words, “It can be your turn tomorrow” reminded peo- 
ple of the symbolic importance of the removal of the bank governor. 

The first rally of the supporters of DC took place at the Budapest Town 
Hall in December 1991 attended by 1,000 people." They agreed that the 
Charter, which had started as a single move of protest, needed to be changed 
into a movement initiative. In his opening address, Konrad identified the 
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DC, not as a party or political movement but as “a spiritual alliance of dem- 
ocrats,” which, he said, was a kind of “noetic shield,” an exchange of views 
among citizens, a “genre for self-arrangement of civil society.” In his words, 
the Charter “did not want to replace representative democracy, it only wants 
to embed the political class and, particularly, the ruling administration in a 
democratic social context. [. ..] [The Charter] is not a party, it has no mem- 
bership, only occasional agreement in principles. Accordingly, it vests power 
in no one. The Democratic Charter will not have power, but it will have 
influence. [. ..] The Democratic Charter is an update to the ideas of social 
contract from the side of the governed." 5 

Several speakers reiterated that the Charter was not an opposition move 
but a common denominator of the principles of democracy." Two speakers 
reminded the audience of the intellectual movements of the 1980s: Zoltán 
Krasznai explained that the former dissidents did not wish to be subjects 
again; whereas Imre Keserü from the former reform circles of MSZMP 
underlined the opportunity to unite the parties that had lost the elections. 
Two members of parliament were present who made remarks on the rela- 
tionship between the Charter and the political institutions: Gáspár Miklós 
Tamas (SZDSZ) said that “the Charter is gaining importance as the crisis 
of parliamentarian democracy is growing in Hungary”; and Gabor Fodor 
(Fidesz) reminded that “the Charter cannot replace either parliamentary 
opposition or any element of the political institutions."*7 

Spokespersons of the Charter were elected by open ballot for a year," 
and participants adopted Konrád's proposal that the Charter should have 
signatories and spokespersons rather than members and leaders, and all sig- 
natories were, symbolically, spokespersons. Elected spokespersons included 
four journalists, two sociologists, a psychologist, a chemist, a film director, 
a high school teacher, and a full-time politician. The process of the nom- 
ination of spokespersons was unclear, the participants of the meeting did 
not vote for each spokesperson but approved an already composed, final 
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list. It was important for those who compiled the list of spokespersons?? to 
include as many journalists as possible to ensure publicity for the Charter. 
It was also important to choose people who were, in majority, close to the 
opposition parties: “The three opposition parties were trying to delegate peo- 
ple who were close followers. So they could not be said to belong to one or 
another party, while they could be influenced by a party to a certain extent."?? 
Most of the nominators were intellectual politicians in their party, and 
therefore exercised an informal right of delegation. Most of the spokesper- 
sons were intellectuals who had stepped into the limelight at the time of 
the regime change but had later quickly withdrawn from politics, as well 
as sympathizers, but not members, of the opposition parties. No one from 
the first line of former dissidents acted as spokesperson. In the enthusias- 
tic atmosphere of the rally at the Town Hall, the newly organized group of 
intellectuals achieved its goal. Intellectuals wavering between political and 
intellectual roles found in the Charter an arena for movement action and an 
opportunity to withdraw to shape a noetic and political alliance. And intel- 
lectuals who had withdrawn from politics could again get closer to decision 
making without being forced to join the rank and file of party politics. 


2.4 Á "GENTLE POWER”: EVENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC CHARTER 


Following the rally, the influence of the Charter grew beyond the circles of 
intellectuals. The number of signatories rose to 7,000 in the following week.?' 
Spokespersons received dozens of supporting letters and declarations of 
intent to join every day. A then considerable sum was collected at the rally 
or transferred to the Charter's account.?* The mood was a bit like that of 
the revolutionary times of 1988—1989, although the government media were, 
naturally, unenthusiastic. Their articles usually pointed out that the Charter 
was an opposition movement against a democratically elected government. 
From the opposition parties, Fidesz openly criticized the Charter for becom- 
ing something different from what they had joined. Its parliamentary fac- 
tion stated that “by signing the Charter, they did not wish to approve of the 
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establishment of a political movement and do not wish to participate in it.” 
On the one hand, this revealed the lines of power within Fidesz. For Gábor 
Fodor was an active supporter of the Charter, whereas László Kövér and 
Viktor Orban were more suspicious. The other two opposition parties, the 
MSZP and the SZDSZ, did not mind. The general response of the Charter 
spokespersons to Fidesz’s position of separation was that the DC did not 
wish to become a branch office of any party, or a party itself, it was merely a 
citizens’ appeal. 

The spokespersons of the DC published an open letter of self-identifica- 
tion addressed to the signatories, in which they defined the Charter as a cit- 
izens’ initiative. They emphasized that “the Charter is not directed against 
any party” and “the Charter is not backed by parties."?* At the same time, 
thousands of signatories were sent sheets to collect further signatures. The 
number of signatories increased at a record speed to 20,000 by February 
1992. The DC Foundation was set up during the winter.?? The spokesper- 
sons issued a report on the state of democracy which was presented at a press 
conference in February 1992, where various experts spoke and circulated 
short reports on certain phenomena in the press, the economy, and the polit- 
ical scene that seemed to be endangering democracy. A conservative signa- 
tory, Béla Pomogáts, caused a sensation with his report on a meeting of the 
World Federation of Hungarians held in December 1991 where he was pub- 
licly called a “traitor to the nation" for signing the Charter.? 

The first major demonstration of DC took place on the national holiday 
of March 15, 1992. For the first time supporter parties were faced with a fait 
accompli when the spokespersons announced a separate Charter rally and 
demonstration in downtown Budapest along a traditional route of former 
dissidents, from the Petófi Statue to Kossuth Square. An event to be held 
on the day of Free Press had become especially relevant because the govern- 
ment was trying to exert increasing pressure on the presidents of the inde- 
pendent radio and television, and also wanted to use its pre-emption right to 


93 For the statement of the parliamentary group of Fidesz, see Magyar Hírlap, December 9, 1991. The inter- 
view of the parliamentary leader of Fidesz, Viktor Orban in Pesti Hirlap, December 9, 1991. 

94 The open letter was published in Magyar Hírlap, December 21, 1991. 

95 Katalin Bossányi, György Konrad, and Sandor Radnóti were named officially as founders. The creation 
of the Foundation was aided by Alajos Dornbach, a lawyer who had supported the democratic opposi- 
tion and was an MP of SZDSZ and the Deputy Speaker of the National Assembly at the time. 

96 Pomogáts, "A Charta körül.” 
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purchase the liberal daily, Magyar Hirlap. The demonstration, the first occa- 
sion when the Charter brought masses to the streets, had about 15,000 par- 
ticipants.? Addressing the crowd, Iván Vitányi emphasized that it was not 
an opposition demonstration but represents the basic values of democrats. 
Gaspar Miklós Tamas wanted to strengthen the Charter’s umbrella, and its 
“para-party” identity, saying: “We are not supposed to defend a single party, 
a single way of thinking or a single kind of taste alone but every taste, every 
party, and every thought, even the ones we find unbearable.” 

Following the demonstration, Charter spokespersons arranged meet- 
ings in an endeavor to set up an informal nationwide network. They met 
the most active supporters, most of whom urged that the Charter be orga- 
nized into a powerful national movement. Participants included representa- 
tives of the Democratic Trade Union of Researchers (TDDSZ), the League 
of Citizens’ Rights, and the Young Socialists.?? At the same time, DC clubs 
were formed in the country, and spokespersons often visited country towns 
and cities on the invitation of such clubs or to mark their opening. The orga- 
nization of traveling was often helped by SZDSZ and MSZP. Nevertheless, 
the Charter did not become a continuous social movement and on only a 
few occasions was its influence felt beyond the groups of intellectuals. Two 
spokespersons proposed an anti-fascist demonstration on May 8 to mark 
the European ending of World War II, but the proposal was rejected by the 
spokespersons on the grounds that May 8 has a different meaning in the 
countries of the former Soviet bloc.'°° 

A Charter-arranged event for May Day, however, was a success. 
Spokespersons had gotten hold of a government draft of the Social Act. As 
they found it unsuitable to ensure adequate social support, in collaboration 
with social politicians a call went out in defense of social minimums. The text 
referred point five of the 17 points of the Charter which said, “there will be 
democracy if the state guarantees all its citizens basic social welfare.” Although 


IOI 


this point had been opposed by liberals from the start'^' it had found its way 


into the Charter. The Social Charter containing it was published on May Day, 


97 Speeches at the demonstration were made by György Konrád, "Az ünnep visszanéz.,” Gaspar Miklós 
Tamás, Iván Vitányi, and two spokespersons of the Charter, Ferenc Miszlivetz, and Imre Keserű. 

98 See the report of Magyar Hírlap, March 16, 1992. 

99 Interview with Gyórgy Horányi, 1992. 

100 Interview with Katalin Bossányi, 1992. 
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and it was embraced by all trade union associations.'^* With the Pensioners’ 
Association and various youth organizations, this meant the representation 
of almost five million people. An overall support by the trade unions was 
sensational, as it was the first occasion in the post-communist history of the 
Hungarian trade union movement that all trade unions agreed on an issue. 
The Charter people and major trade unions agreed to collaborate. These trade 
unions printed Charter leaflets in their own printing houses and distrib- 
uted them jointly.' DC spokespersons took part in May Day celebrations in 
Budapest parks collecting hundreds of supporting signatures. 

Increasing attacks by the government coalition against the presidents 
of the public radio and television occasioned another Charter event. In 
an open letter, spokespersons protested the “government policy violating 
consensus.”'° In the cultural committee of the Parliament, only the MPs 
of the government coalition voted for a proposal to relieve the two presi- 
dents, who had been appointed by a consensus of coalition and opposition 
parties. Then, President Árpád Göncz refused to sign off on Antall s fir- 
ing of these presidents; the government coalition responded by proposing 
the Parliament to condemn the Göncz for his “anti-constitutional” action. 
Göncz was caught in the crossfire of political attacks by the ruling coalition 
parties. As stakes had risen, the Charter issued a solidarity statement in sup- 
port of the President: 


The coalition parties consider the Head of State Árpád Géncz’s move 
made in defense of democracy and the freedom of the media anti-consti- 
tutional. We protest against the unjustified series of attacks against the 
Head of State. A threat to constitutional order is posed by forces trying 
to evoke hysteria, to disturb the order of society, and to divert attention 


from an economic and social crisis.'°5 


The Statement also called for another rally. At the same time, intellec- 
tual sympathizers of the Charter published a full-page paid advertisement to 


102 Autonomists, Confederation of Unions of Professionals, Liga, National Confederation of Hungarian 
Trade Unions, National Federation of Workers’ Councils, National Association of the Unemployed and 
Job Seekers (Bossányi, 1992). For the text of the call, see Magyar Hirlap, April 28, 1992. 

103 Interview with Gyula Hegyi, 1992. 

104 For the full text of the open letter, see Magyar Hírlap, May 19, 1992. 

105 For the full text of the statement, see Magyar Hírlap, May 27, 1992. 
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support Árpád Göncz, with the caption “The president = democracy,” start- 
ing another wave of signature collection. This time, organization of the sig- 
nature campaign was promoted by the Publicity Club.'^ 

By the time Charter signatories and supporters gathered in June 1992, 
12,000 people had already signed a statement to support the President of 
the Republic.'°” The speakers spoke about the disintegration of the consen- 
sus that had tacitly joined the government parties and the opposition despite 
their differences of opinion.’®* Unlike previous occasions, open criticism of 


the government coalition was dominant. Konrád opined that 


the Prime Minister has found the time ripe to set out rules for the mass 
media, an attack has been launched against the presidents of the Radio 
and Television, who are trying to maintain their relative independence. 
The President of the Republic has also been attacked as he was unwilling 
to take part in such an attack and remained true to his oath to defend the 
freedom of the press, of speech, of thought, and of belief, refusing to play 


109 


a subordinate role to the Prime Minister's censorial will. 


Later the imminent constitutional crisis seemed to quiet down, and the 
draft statement condemning Árpád Góncz was not submitted to parliament 
by representatives of the government coalition. The MSZP and the MSZOSZ 
actively participated in the petition campaign.''? Thirty-five thousand signa- 
tures had been collected by the end of July to support the President of the 
Republic." A debate on the Charter's future made it clear that the sympa- 
thizers wanted the Charter to become either a wider movement or an active 
network. 

The most important event in the history of the DC took place on 
September 24, 1992. The summer slack season of domestic politics was ended 
in one stroke by a provocative political analysis by István Csurka published 


106 Magyar Hirlap, May 27, 1992. The signatories were not organized by Charter spokespersons but a former 
member of the democratic opposition, János Kenedi (Publicity Club). 

107 Horányi, A Charta dokumentációja. 

108 Konrád was the leading speaker of the rally. Historian András Gerő and Iván Vitányi also addressed the 
participants. 

109 Konrád, "Egy gesztus vizsgálata." 

110 Hegyi, “A Charta színeváltozása." 

111 Horányi, 4 Charta dokumentációja. 
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in the weekly Magyar Fórum. As a vice president of MDF, Csurka analyzed 
the failure of coalition parties at by-elections and the stalemate of the “media 
war" between government and opposition and drew the conclusion that the 
radical right of the MDF should either force the government to step down 
or demand that political conflicts be settled by force rather than by com- 
promise. Csurka openly used some Nazi terms, such as Lebensraum and the 
“genetic degradation" of the population on ethnic grounds." 

The Csurka paper outraged majority of citizens, and when the issue was 
debated in parliament and Csurka reiterated his views on television, the pub- 
lic was shocked. Antall was hesitant to distance himself from the paper, stat- 
ing merely that he did not identify with it. Fear was growing that the larg- 
est government party would fall into the hands of extremists, and pressure 
increased on the Charter to do something. The spokespersons declared that 
Csurka’s extremist views could not be tolerated by the democratic forces." 
Some of them urged an immediate demonstration in response, while others 
opined that the only worthy response can be a real mass demonstration, the 
organization of which requires time. Consultations with the opposition par- 
ties, trade unionist organizations, and other social groups began to organize 
the demonstration. The DC published an appeal, urging the government to 
condemn anti-constitutional views and announcing a “dignified march” in 
defense of democracy at an appropriate time.''* The spokespersons initially 
it thought, with the agreement of the opposition parties, that speakers at the 
Charter demonstration should be independent of parties. Fidesz announced 
that their support of the demonstration was conditional on having no 
party speakers." In the end, however, it turned out differently. Following 
a pro-Csurka rally, SZDSZ leaders believed that the Charter demonstration 
should be given more political support. They placed pressure on the spokes- 
persons and convinced them about the need for party speakers. Social expec- 
tations increased day by day.''® Following a pro-Csurka rally, SZDSZ lead- 
ers believed that the Charter demonstration should be given more political 
support. They placed pressure on the spokespersons and convinced them 


112 Csurka, "Néhány gondolat.” 

113 Statement by spokesperson Zoltán Szabó, Magyar Hírlap, August 31, 1992. 

114 For the full text of the appeal, see Magyar Hírlap, 15 September, 1992. 

115 From Fidesz, János Áder and András Kovács negotiated with the spokespersons of the Charter. Bossányi, 
“Szociális minimumok.” 
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about the need for party speakers. Social expectations increased day by day. 
More and more organizations joined the demonstration, some of them pro- 
viding financial support as well. Eventually, Fidesz also supported it, but it 
appointed no speakers. All three parties and the major trade unions helped 
print leaflets. The Charter made another public appeal, announcing the 
place and time of the demonstration and stating: 


In Hungary, the extreme right have been pushing forward over the past 
few weeks. Racist, anti-minorities, inciting views supporting fascism 
were publicized at different forums. The vice president of the MDF an- 
nounced a nationalistic program called Magyar Ut [Hungarian Way], 
different from the coalition program and antagonistic to national en- 
deavours to join a civilized Europe. [. . .] The Democratic Charter warns 
in time: This is not what we voted for in 1990! Let us defend the achieve- 
ments of a peaceful transition, let us protect jointly the freedom and de- 
mocracy we have attained in heavy struggle! "7 


